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State  of  the  Barometer,  in  inches  and  decimals, 
and  oi  F ‘renhcit's  Thermometer  in  the  open 
ait,  taken  in  the  morning  before  fun-rife,  and 
at  noun  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen 
in  inches  and  decimals,  from  Aug.  25.  to 
Sept.  25.  1801,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh. 
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MOON. 

O.  H.  M. 

N.  Moon  7  7  55  Even. 
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STRICTURES  ON  THE  GERMAN  STORY  OF  WERTER  *. 

After  what  has  been  fcen  of  fonal  courage  alone  eftccmcd  vain- 
the  coiiduft  of  Charlotte  and  able,  women  are  but  little  refpefted  ; 
Werter,  we  are  prepared  to  hear,  that  and  marriage  is  no  more  than  the 
their  paflion  at  latl  aroufed  the  at>  cheerlefs  connexion  between  a  tyrant 
tention  of  Albert,  and  infenfibly  di-  and  flave.  In  proportion  as  a  people 
minifhed  the  harmony  which  fubfiil-  emerge  from  ignorance  and  barbarifm, 
ed  between  him  and  Charlotte.  At-  the  condition  of  the  whole  C-  mmuni- 
tachment  in  the  married  (late,  when  ty  is  meliorated  and  improved  When 
it  ceafes  to  be  reciprocal,  foon  be-  fome  degrees  advanced  towards  civi- 
comes  entirely  extinguiihcd.  The  lization,  marriage  alTumts  a  r.tl 
want  of  confidence  that  then  fucceeds,  form,  and  may  perhaps  be  conipuird 
the  difguft  and  contention  which  fol-  to  the  more  equal  relation  of  a  naf- 
low,  by  fomenting  an  acrimonious  ter  and  fervant.  But  it  is  only  in  a  ci- 
fpirit  of  difeord  and  oppofition,  com-  vilized  ftate  of  fociety,  among  a  li- 
pofe  a  draught  full  of  bitternefs  and  beral  enlightened  people,  that  the  fe- 
venom,  that  dellroys  every  vital  fourcc  male  fex  lind  their  proper  level  ;  and 
of  affection.  .Conjugal  happinefs,  the  come  to  be  treated  with  deferente  and 
offspiing  of  mutual  and  exclufive  love,  refpeft.  Haifiinefs  and  indelicacy 
is  but  a  tender  plant,  difficult  to  rear,  are  then  held  in  jutl  deteffation,  and 
and  cafily  blalled.  It  flourifhes  in  marriage  is  confidered  as  a  facred  invi- 
the  genial  foil  of  the  pure  unconta-  olable  engagement,  entered  into  from 
minated  bofom,  but  withers  and  de-  fentiments  of  mutual  affedtion  andef- 
cays  in  the  noxious  atmofphcre  of  an  teem,  where  it  is  the  duty  of  the  man 
unweeded  mind.  to  protedi,  the  right  of  the  woman  to 

In  Head  of  devoting  her  attention  beprotedled.  It  feems  to  have  been 
to  domellic  duties,  Charlotte  feems  by  carrying  thefe  fentiments  too  far, 
latterly  to  have  fpent  motl  of  her  time  and  from  a  falfe  unneceffary  delicacy 
in  the  company  of  Wetter,  whom  (he  towards  his  wife,  that  Albert  was 
faw  every  day.  Albert’s  affedlion  prevented  from  interfering  between 
for  his  wife  by  degrees  gave  place  to  Charlotte  and  Werter,  and  forbidding 
his  ordinary  occupations,  and,  thro’  to  fee  him  or  receive  his  viiits. 
the  intrufion  of  Werter,  their  fociety  At  their  next  interview,  (which 
became  more  and  more  irkfome.  In  was  on  the  Sunday  before  Cbriftmas 
place,  however,  of  forbidding  Wer-  eve,)  fo  far  from  (liewing  a  grateful 
ter  his  houfe,  Albert,  with  blamcable  fenfe  of  her  hufband’s  long  forbear- 
fimplicity,  avoided  going  to  his  wife’s  ance,  and  gentle  reproof,  by  making 
apartment  when  he  was  there,  and  an  effort  to  regain  his  loft  confidence, 
Werter  pcrceiying  it,  took  thofe  op-  Charlotte  treats  Werter  with  as  much 
portunities  of  feeing  Charlotte,  when  kindnefs  as  ever,  and  expreffes  the 
he  knew  Albert  was  engaged.  Dif-  moft  tender  fympathy  for  theattach- 
content  and  bitternefs  of  heart  in-  ment  he  bore  her.  She  invites  him 
creafed,  till  at  laft  Albert  told  his  to  return  on  the  Thurfday  following, 
wife,  that,  were  it  for  the  fake  of  ap-  the  night  before  Chriftmas,  but  for- 
pearance  only,  (he  (hould  behave  dif-  bids  him  to  come  back  till  then. 


*  Sec  laft  number  page  131, 


1 64  StrWures  on  the  German  Story  of  IVerter. 

iLcminghofpItalitytowards  one  whom  “  oufncfs  of  her  own  innocence,  at 
Albert  never  wiihed  again  to  crofs  his  “  length  infpired  her  with  n  noble 
thrcfhold,  was  a  mean  facrifice  of  fin-  “  confidence,  and  above  the  chimeras 
ferity,  to  falfe  contemptible  politenefs.  “  of  Albert’s  brain  ;  and  confeions  of 
The  manly  virtues  ought  never  to  be  “  her  own  purity  of  heart,  fhc  reject- 
offered  up  at  the  empty  (brine  of  the  “  ed  her  firft  intention  of  calling  in 
meretrician  graces.  It  is  amiable  and  “  her  maid  ;  and  aftef  playing  two 
becoming  to  praftife  a  certain  por-  “  or  three  Minuets  on  the  harpfichord 
tion  of  civility  and  politenefs.  Sua-  “  to  recover  herfelf,  (he  went  with 
vity  of  manner  and  hofpitality,  dc-  “  great  compofure,  and  fat  down  by 
ferve  a  place  among  the  lubordinate  “  Werter  on  the  fofa.” 
virtues  : — they  cheer  the  rugged  road  How  eafily  do  we  deceive  ourfel ves ! 
of  life,  and,  where  it  is  tedious,  be-  — Bccaufe  a  wife,  more  perhaps  to  a- 
guile  the  length  of  the  way.  But  voiddifgrace  and  infamy,  than  from  an 
•  hen  they  flow  not  from  the  heart,  innate  principle  of  virtue,  or  duty  to 
civility  and  politenefs  are  only  dif-  her  hufband,  has  preferved  her  person 
fimulation  and  ceremony  ;  fuavity  of  from  pollution,  (he  thinks  herfelf  en- 
manner  and  hofpitality,  mere  hypo-  titled  to  talk  of  innocence,  and  puri- 
crify  and  olfentatlon.  ty  of  heart,  when,  at  the  fame  time. 

In  converfation  with  her  hufband,  (neglefting  and  forgetting  him  to 
next  day,  Charlotte  having  mention-  whom  alone  affeftion  is  due,)  (he  la« 
td  that  Werter  would  not  return  till  vifhes  all  her  attentions  on  another 
Chrillmas  eve,  Albert  immediately  man  ;  and  bellows,  on  fome  fentimen- 
oidered  his  horfe,  and  fet  out  in  or-  tal  enthufiall,  that  heart,  and  thofc 
der  to  fettle  fomebufinefs  in  the  neigh-  affeftions  w’uich  conilltute  her  chief 
bourhood,  which  Charlotte  knew  he  value. 

had  long  delayed,  as  it  w'ould  detain  The  rage  and  fury  that  feized 
him  a  night  from  home.  “  She  felt  Werter,  bcc.sufe,  when  at  court,  fome 
“  his  want  of  confidence,  and  was  German  noblemen,  who  thought  him 
“  hurt.  Alone,  and  full  of  forrow,  an  inferior,  wifhed  that  he  fhould 
“  (he  recalled  her  paft  life,  and  feund  leave  their  company  ; — the  abfurdity 
“  no  caufe  of  reproach  either  in  her  of  his  behaviour  at  an  after  period, 
“  fentiments,  or  in  her  conduCl,  or  when  he  difeovered  that,  in  his  ab- 
“  with  regard  to  her  hufband,  from  fence,  two  of  the  village  trees  had 
“  whom  fne  had  a  right  to  expeft  been  cut  down,  on  which  occafion  he 
“  happinefs,  and  who  was  now  the  fays  he  could  in  his  fury  have  mur- 
“  caufe  of  her  miferv.”  She  then  dered  the  ruffian  who  flruck  the  firft 
indulges  herfelf  in  thinking  of  Wer-  (Iroke  ; — his  midnight  rambles  to  the 
ter,  whom  (he  blamed,  but  could  not  dark  gloomy  fccnes  of  the  furround- 
hate.  And  thus  the  paffive  mind,  ing  country,  and  the  wild  idea  of 
unaccuftomed  to  fcrutiiiize  the  con-  “  quitting  his  prifon,”  and  incorpora- 
duCl,  and  ever  r-  ady  to  palliate  the  ting  with  the  whirlwinds  to  rend  the 
faults  of  others,  finds  an  eafy  excufe  clouds,  and  diflurb  the  waters, — pre¬ 
fer  its  own  errors.  pare  us  for  tlie  fatal  catafirophe  that 

The  unexpected  arrival  of  Werter  follows ;  and  clearly  (liew,  that  a  heat¬ 
having  interrupted  her  reverie.  Char-  ed  ungovernable  fancy,  had  ufurped 
lotte  fent  for  fome  of  her  friends,  the  place  of  reafon  and  common  fenfe. 
that,  as  her  hufband  was  abfent,  they  The  imagination,  when  well  regu- 
might  be  witneffi-s  to  the  converfa-  lated  and  kept  under  the  dominion  of 
tion ;  but  no  friends  appeared.  “  This  reafon,  is  the  fource  of  many  exqui- 
unlucky  circirmflance  at  firft  made  fite  enjoymi  nts  ;  but  ftrctchrd  to  its 
Charlotte  uncafy,  but  the  confei-  utmoft  latitude,  weakens  and  deftroys 

the 
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the  other  powers  of  the  mind. — Wer-  "  fell  like  a  (Iroke  of  thunder  on  the 
ter’s  untoward  fancy,  ever  viewing  the  “heart  of  the  unfortunate  Werter. 
dark  tide  of  things,  and  panting  after  “  In  his  defpair  he  threw  himfclf  at 
enthufiaftic  raptures  that  have  no  ex-  “  Charlotte’s  feet,  feized  her  hands, 
illence,  was  a  perpetual  fource  of  for-  “  and  put  them  to  his  eyes,  and  to 
row  and  difappointment ;  a  lickly,  “  his  forehead. .  An  apprchenfion  of 
fallidious  fenfibility  gave  him  a  dif-  “  his-  fatal  projefl  for  the  firll  time 
talle  for  ordinary  recreations  ;  the  “  llruck  her  ;  her  fenfes  were  bewil- 
delufive  fantalies  of  a  guilty,  tumultu-  “  deved  :  (he  preded  his  hands,  pref- 
ous  paffiun,  inflamed  by  the  obftacles  fed  them  to  her  bofom,  and  lean- 
to  its  gratification,  and  llrengthened  “  ing  towards  him  with  emotions  of 
by  a  knowledge  of  its  being  recipro-  “  tender  pity,  her  warm  cheek  touch- 
cal,  unfitted  him  for  enjoying  the  hal-  “  ed  his.  Then  they  loft  fight  of 
cyon  pleafures  of  philofophic  retire-  “  every  thing  :  the  whole  world  dif- 
ment,  or  the  Toothing  delights  of  “  appeared  before  his  eyes.  He 
friendihip,  and  made  him  determine,  “  clafptd  her  in  his  arms  (trained  her 
with  impious  hands,  to  cut  (hort  the  “  to  his  bofom,  and  covered  her  trem- 
thread  of  life,  and  buiy’  his  forrows  in  “  bling  lips,  w’ith  palTionate  kiffes.” 
an  unhallowed  grave.—  Charlotte  at  laft  rifing,  ran  to  her 

Having  become  fixed  in  this  def-  own  room,  telling  Werter,  in  a  voice 
perate  purpofe,  Werter  rcfolved  to  of  love  mixed  with  refentment,  he 
put  it  in  execution  on  the  night  fol-  (hould  never  fee  her  more  ;  and  fooo, 
lowing  his  laft  vifit  to  Charlotte,  after  he  left  the  houfe. 

While  on  this  vifit,  after  they  were  Werter  devoted  great  part  of  next 
feated  on  the  fopha,  Charlotte  defir-  day  to  writing  ^  farewell  letter  to 
ed  him  to  read  her  a  piece  of  Oflian,  Charlotte,  and,  under  pretence  of  a 
who  had  become  Werter’s  favourite  journey,  having  fent  for  Albert’s  pif- 
author.  After  reading  fomc  time  he  tols,  at  midnight  executed  his  tatal 
came  to  the  following  pathetic  de-  purpofe. — Thus  the  life  of  a  human 
feription  of  hisown  fituation :  “Why  being  was,  by  his  own  hand,  prema- 
“  doft  thou  awake  me,  O  Gale  ?  It  turely  cut  off,  without  one  misfor- 
“  feems  to  fay  I  am  covered  with  tune  to  bewail,  or  a  (ingle  calamity  to 
“  the  drops  of  heaven.  The  time  of  lament,  that  was  not  of  his  own  creat- 
“  my  fading  is  near,  and  the  blaft  ing.  Giving  the  reins  to  imagina- 
“  that  thall  Icattcr  my  leaves.  To-  tion,  he  languifhed  only  for  the  vo- 
“  morrow  (hall  the  traveller  come :  luptuous  blandi(hments  of  forbidden 
“  he  that  faw  me  in  my  beauty  (hall  love  ;  and  without  end  or  defign, 
come  ;  his  eyes  will  fearch  the  field,  wafted  his  youthful,  inglorious  days, 
“  but  they  will  not  find  me  *.  in  idlenefs  and  inactivity. 

The  whole  force  of  thefc  words  Edinburgh.  C.  N. 
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CXTR.tCTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  SWISS  TRAVELLER  IN  SCOTLAND. 

(  Continued  from  paj(e  46.^ 

Letter  V.  tremcly  comfortable,  and  fo  much  am 

To  M.  B—ch,  at  D.  near  Zurich  in  I  at  my  eafe,  that,  were  it  polTible 
Evtitzertand  for  me  ever  to  forget  the  warm  and 

"I  T  will  give  you  pleafuie,  my  dear  affeCtionate  fympathies  which  bind 
^  B— ch,  to  alTuie  you  that  I  can  my  heart  to  my  native  home,  they 
anfwer  your  queries  relative  to  my  would  be  loft  in  the  bofom  of  — 
fituation  here  in  the  manner  you  family,  or  amidft  the  delicious  feencs 
would  moll  wilh.  I  feel  myfelf  ex-  which  are  fcattered,  with  even 

.  ♦  See  O&an’s  Poem  of  Berrathon.  pro- 
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profufion,  around  lhe  capital  of  Scot- 
ianil.  Tbcfe  enjoyments  have  been 
cncreafcd  by  the  acquifition  of  a  num> 
bcr  of  friends,  of  a  tafte  congenial  to 
my  own,  and  whofc  folicitude  to  af¬ 
ford  me  fatisfaction  is  eager  and  un> 
ceafing.  Every  day  do  I  experience, 
in  their  company,  a  variety  of  in 
lirud.ion  and  gratification,  and  my 
time  is  moll  agreeably  divided  be¬ 
twixt  rambling  alone  in  the  fields, 
enjoying  the  accompliihed  converfa- 
tions  of  thofe  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  conllitute  the  circle  of  iriy  Edin¬ 
burgh  acquaintances,  and  viliting,  a- 
long  with  them,  fuel)  objeds  as  are 
curious  and  interclling. 

In  the  morning  I  rife  betimes,— 
leave  the  good  citizens  to  enjoy  the 
flattering  dream  of  a  morning  nap  ; 
and  ilTiiing  from  my  lodgings,  1  either 
betake  myfelf  to  an  eminence  in  the 
environs,  or  content  myfelf  with  tak¬ 
ing  a  few  turns  in  the  flreets,  and  ob- 
ferviiig  whatever  may  occur.  Thus  I 
Vedeem  from  llcep  lome  of  the  bell 
hours  in  the  day,  as  a  Dutchman 
gains  from  the  ocean  the  faircll  fields 
in  his  pofl'eiiion.  Yon  know  I  am  fond 
of  centralis,  and  of  viewing  the  fame 
objedt  in  different  lituations.  With 
this  dilpcfiticn  1  have  derived  no  fmall 
amnfemci.t  fi  om  beholding  this  city  at 
dilu  r.nt  times  of  the  day,  and  1  fhall 
prelent  you  with  a  pidtnie,  in  sk:tch, 
oi  Eun.burgh,  a  few  hours  before  the 
tin  t  of  breaktall,  which  takes  place 
at  nine  o’clock.  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  decpcll  tranquillity  reigns 
tiiroughout  the  city, — here  and  there  a 
dying  lamp  emits  a  feeble  gleam,  which 
is  undi  red  dill  more  puny  by  fome 
grand  daflies  of  light  thrown  upon 
thole  buildings  expoftd  to  the  ncwly- 
rifeii  fun. — Not  a  found  is  heard,  fav- 
irg  at  times  the  voice  of  the  watch¬ 
men  calling  the  hours.  As  the  day 
advances,  the  firll  objtdls  which  ob¬ 
trude  upon  the  prt  cions  llillnefs  are 
a  few  labourers  and  mechanics  iffuing, 
with  dvowfy  looks,  from  the  feveral 
l.uics,  and  fauntering,  with  a  languid 
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Hep,  to  a  new  day  of  toil.— Jn  a  few 
places  may  be  feen  fome  fquallid 
wretch, — the  image  of  all  that  is  mi- 
ferable,  colledling  in  a  bag  fuch  cin¬ 
ders  as  have  been  thrown  out  to  the 
llreets,  and  a  ilreet-fweeper  near  bye 
forms  a  counterpart  objedl  in  the 
feene.  In  a  ihort  time,  more  are  Hir- 
ring,  and  a  market  place,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  city,  begins  to  fill  with  a 
great  number  of  day  labourers  of  eve¬ 
ry  defeription,  who  alTemble  to  pro¬ 
cure  employment.  In  another  quar¬ 
ter  is  beheld  an  equal  number  of  coun¬ 
try  girls,  neatly  dreffed  in  the  cof- 
tume  of  maid-fervants,  with  bafltets 
under  their  arms,  felling  frclh  butter 
and  eggs,  which  they  have  brought 
from  the  feveral  farms  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city.  This  is  an  intcrelling 
groupc  in  the  motly  affemblage,  and 
fome  of  the  girls  have  a  countenance, 
a  perfon,  and  air,  which  would  re- 
commend  them  as  fit  fubjefts  for  the 
pencil. — Some  milkmen  at  different 
dillanccs  are  feen  Handing  in  their 
carts,  meafuring  out  pennyworths  of 
butter-milk  to  crouds  of  women  who 
furround  them. — In  a  different  place, 
a  number  of  gardeners  arc  felling  their 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  women, 
who  retail  them  to  the  inhabitants  ; 
and  now  the  filence  which  pervaded 
the  market-places  is  broken  by  the 
hoarfe  and  noify  fquabbling  of  the 
grecn-nvomeitj  who  though  they  are 
obliged  to  deal,  cannot  conclude  their 
bargains  without  conteHs,  and  an  ex¬ 
change  of  the  coarfcH  language. — 
Now  the  din  of  the  day  is  fairly  com¬ 
menced,  and  the  hoarfe  cries  of  the 
salt-iuivcs  and  the  sand-men,  refound 
through  every  Hreet  and  lane  of  the 
town,  and  penetrating  even  to  the 
innermoH  chambers,  aroufes  the  mer¬ 
chant  from  his  vifion  of  future  fuc- 
cefs,  and  the  flumbering  nymph,  from 
her  dream  of  love. — The  (hops  arc 
now  opened,  the  llreets  begin  to  be 
crowded,  every  man  betake:-  himiclf 
to  his  occupation,  and  bufmeis  com¬ 
mences.— 


Such 
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Such  is  the  pickiire  which  the  in-  quil ;  and  harmonious,  tho*  exceed- 
tcrinr  of  this  city  prefents  every  mom-  ingly  divcrfiticd  in  its  numerous  con¬ 
ing  in  fummcr ;  and  though  it  may  trails  Here  Ihould  the  poet  afeend 
alfcrd  amulement  to  fee  it  once  or  to  catch  the  glow  of  infpiration  ;  and 
twice,  yet  the  famenefs  and  vulgaii-  the  painter  ihould  fix  his  tal-.rnacle 
ties  which  chara£lerife  thefe  gro-  upon  this  mount,  that  he  may  behold 
tefque  feenes,  foon  render  them  dif-  the  glorious  transfigurations  which 
gulling.  nature  undergoes  every  morning  and 

Infinitely  more  delightful  it  is  to  evening.  The  lawyer,  the  clerk,  the 
efcape  from  fuch  noifome  putridity,  merchant,  and  the  mechanic,  would 
and  betake  onefelf  through  fertile  paf-  do  well  to  retire  hither  occafionally, 
turcs  and  verdant  woods,  to  fume  ad-  as  unto  a  temple  ;  to  have  their  ideas 
joining  hill,  and  from  the  fummit  of  elevated  above  the  ordinary  routine 
Blackftrd  Hill  *,  or  Arthur*%  5e<i/,  to  of  every  day’s  conceptions,  and  the 
inhalethc  pure  airof  the  morning,  and  grofs  ilagnations  of  intcllcA  and  mo- 
to  behold  the  fun,  lately  rifeii  fiom  ral  perception  purged  away  by  the 
the  ocean,  throw  broad  dreams  of  luf-  contemplation  of  all  that  is  fitted  to 
tre  along  the  wedern  landfcape :  ah  !  refine  and  fublimize  the  mind.  £ve- 
what  glorious  tints  of  yellow  brilli-  ry  perfun  who  is  obliged  to  toil,  from 
ance  are  fcattered  over  the  downs  ;  week  to  week,  in  the  eternal  fame- 
the  woods  and  buildings  which  chc-  nefs  of  detail,  would  here  experience 
quer  the  plain  below,  and  the  light  a  grateful  alternation  of  thought,  a 
foftly  didufed  upon  the  didant  moun-  fentiment  of  confciuufnefs  and  per¬ 
tains  in  the  oppofite  horizon,  confer  fonality,  and  a  periodiciil  return  of 
a  mellowncfs  and  grace  which  tend  mental  being,  which  would  confer  a 
to  infpire  the  foul  with  the  mod  de-  dignity  of  thought,  and  recall  to  the 
licate  fentiments  and  foothe  it  to  fweet  foul  its  general  principles,  and  bmad 
repofe.  Not  a  wave  agitates  the  ad-  connedlions  with  nature.  What  man 
joining  frith,— a  few  vcffels  repofe  on  is  there  fo  brutified  with  pleaiure,  or 
its  furface,  and  hang  out  their  fails  to  rendered  fo  much  like  an  utenfil  by 
the  fun  :  now  a  few  columns  of  fmoke  bufinefs,  who  would  trot  feel  a  thrill 
begin  to  afeend  (lowly  from  the  city,  of  extacy,  when  he  beheld  the  fird 
which  yet  is  quiet  as  the  fields  which  fplendour  of  a  new  day,  or  the  ludre 
furround  it.  Throughout  the  whole  of  a  fetting  fun,  irradiate  the  cliffs  on 
extenfive  profpeil  its  character  is  ma-  the  fummit  of  Arthur* %  Seat !  *  *  * 
jedic,  yet  beautiful ;  driking,  yet  tran-  Ediuburgb,  Adieu, - 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE. 

Poitscri/d  to  Retnarij  on  the  wdimited  Progress  of  Science  and  Philosophy^  and 
g  j  on  the  infinite  Perfectibility  tf  the  human  Mind  f. 

AS  the  remainder  of  Urbanus'i  he  candidly  confeffes,  that,  to  fuppofe 
letter  has  come  into  ray  hands  it  uniformly  progrtfiive  is  an  abfurd 
fince  the  above  was  written,  and  fent  affertion,  totally  inconfillent  with  the 
for  your  confideration,  the  following  hidor)'  of  philofophy.  How  much 
remarks,  which  it  has  fuggeded,  may,  more  abfurd  then  mud  it  be  to  affert, 
perhaps,  not  be  deemed  unfeafonable.  with  the  author  of  Candle-Light 
Every  reader  mud  have  obferved.  Sketches,  that,  like  the  falling  done, 
that  your  Correfpondent,  in  his  lad  it  advances  with  an  uniformly  accele. 
letter,  has  evidently  yielded  the  point  rated  velocity  ;  and  yet  this  is  the 
rifpeAing  the  motion  of  fcience  ;  for  doftrine  which  in  my  former  letter  I 

endeavoured 

♦  “  Blackford  Hill  is  one  of  the  rood  romantic  environs  of  Edinburgh,  that  molt 
romantic  of  all  cities  in  fituation.”  Vinxerton’s  Collcftion  of  Ballads,  notes, 
t  Sec  laft  Number,  p,  Sp. 
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endeavoured  to  contravert. — Urba- 
nus’s  opinion,  indeed,  refpefting  the 
paft  progrefs  of  learning,  precifely 
coincides  with  my  own,  and  we  differ 
only  ccr.cerning  the  infinite  perfefti- 
bility  of  the  human  mind.  The  ar¬ 
gument,  in  the  above  letter,  by  which 
1  attempted  to  (liew  that  the  Piind 
cannot  arrive,  in  this  life,  at  the  high- 
eft  perfeftion  of  which  its  nature  is 
capable,  appears  to  me  incontroverti¬ 
ble  ;  and  I  can  conceive  no  way  of 
weakening  its  force,  but  by  adopting 
the  abfurd,  and  unphilofophical  fyf- 
tem  of  tnaterialifm. 

Your  Correfpondent  informs  us, 
that  w'e  can  fet  no  limits  to  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  and  no  bounds  to  its  im¬ 
provement.  Such  an  opinion  is  in¬ 
deed  very  comfortable  to  the  Undent 
of  pneumatology,  whofe  refearches  in¬ 
to  the  nature  of  mind  and  body  have 
been  baffled,  and  who  has  difeovered 
the  littlenefs  and  weaknefs  of  human 
capacity.  But  I  am  afraid  that  it  is 
only  an  affertion,  for  the  experience  of 
every  philofopher  will  confirm  the 
obfervation  of  Lord  Kaimes,  “  That 
man,  tho’  the  “  chief  of  the  tetreftrial 
“  creation,  is  limited  in  the  powers  of 
“  his  mind,  as  much  as  in  thofe  of  his 
body.  When  he  ftruggles  to  pafs 
*'  thefe  limits,  he  adls  and  thinks  in 
vain,  and  meets  with  nothing  but 
difappointment  and  difgrace.” 
With  refpeft  to  the  progrefs  of 
learning,  your  Correfpondent  informs 
us,  that  there  is  no  fcience  whofe 
progrefs  we  cannot  trace  by  advances 
flo’w,  but  uniform,  to  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  of  excellence  at  which  it  may 
have  airived  ;  and  yet  he  afterwards 
declares,  that  to  fuppofe  fcience  uni 
Jormly  progrejjive,  is  not  only  daring, 
but  abfurd.  Charity  alone  can  re¬ 
concile  fuch  contradictory  affertions, 
by  fuppofing  the  former  to  be  an 
overfight,  and  the  latter  to  be  the 
real  opinion  of  the  author.  But  this 
can  hardly  be  the  cafe,  for  your  Cor¬ 
refpondent  has  attempted  to  weaken 
the  force  of  the  argument  taken 
from  the  progrefs  of  magnetifro, 
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which  I  adduced  folcly  to  fuppor^ 
an  opinion  fimilar  to  his  own, — that 
fcience  was  not  uniformly  progreflive. 
How  he  has  done  this  is  equally 
remarkable.  “  It  is  the  province  of 
philofophcrs,”  fays  he,  “  to  invefti- 
gate  Laws,  not  Caufes.”  This,  in¬ 
deed,  is  partly  true ;  for  it  is  in  vain  to 
fearch  for  the  caufes  of  Gravity,  Mag- 
netifm,  and  £le6fricity,-  but  1  al. 
ways  thought,  and  every  man  knows 
it  to  be  true,  that  Natural  Philofophy 
is  nothing  elfe  but  the  inveftigation 
of  the  caufes  of  natural  phenomena. 
The  knowledge  of  general  laws  is 
certainly  the  foundation  of  true  phi¬ 
lofophy,  but  unlefs  we  can  interpret 
Nature,  by  (hewing  the  conformity 
and  conneffion  of  her  phenomena 
with  thefe  laws,  our  acquaintance 
with  them  is  of  no  confequence  ;  and 
while  we  deferve  praife  for  having 
laid  a  folid  foundation,  we  will  reap 
only  blame  for  having  negledled  the 
fuperftruclure.  But  what  dues  the 
gentleman  make  of  this  obfervation  ? 
He  concludes  that  Newton,  Euler, 
Huygens,  Helftiam,  &c  have  defert- 
ed  the  right  road  to  truth,  and  have 
wandered  in  the  paths  of  error  and 
uncertainty,  becaufe  they  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  Magnetical  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  were  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  law  of  Magnetic  a^ion. 
This  is  the  very  thing  which  my  ar¬ 
guments  tended  to  prove.  For  if, 
during  feveral  centuries,  none  of  thefe 
important  queftions  have  been  deter¬ 
mined,  and  if  Newton,  and  feveral  of 
our  greateft  philofophcrs,  have  wan¬ 
dered  in  error  while  Bacon  was  at 
hand  to  point  out  the  road  ; — we  are 
authorifed  to  conclude,  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  Science  is  neither  rapid  nor 
uniform,  that  Philofophers  have  not 
yet  forfaken  the  errors  of  the  ancients, 
and  that  the  prejudices  and  paflions 
of  the  human  mind  are  fu  deeply 
rooted  in  our  natures,  as  to  influence 
all  our  opinions,  and  render  a  (late  of 
perfeflion,  in  this  life,  abfolutely  im- 
poifible.  1  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Tnueedside,!  Scoto  Britannus. 

Jug,  10.  J 
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'T'HE  planet  Jupiter  has  now  43'..30,"  and  Venus  will  pafs  to  the 
^  got  to  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  Ibutb  of  Saturn. 

Sun,  that  the  eclipfes  of  his  fatcUites  Monday,  Qdoher  ^th. 

vill  again  become  vifible,  and  con-  Venus  is  in  conjunftion  with  5 
tinue  ib  during  the  enfuing  winter  ;  Leonis,  a  liar  of  the  fourth  magni 
and  as  his  conjundlion  with  the  Sun  is  tude,  whofe  longitude  is  5*.. 3“. .37 
already  pall,  the  lhadow  of  his  body  17."  The  latitude  of  Venus  being 
will  lie  towards  the  right  hand  of  his  42  minutes  north,  and  that  of  ;  Leonit 
difc,  and  the  immcrfions  of  the  firlt  8'.. 29"  north,  the  diftance  of  their 
and  fecond  fatellites  will,  confcquent-  centers,  at  the  time  of  conjunction, 
ly,  be  vifible.  Jupiter  is,  at  prefent,  will  be  3  3'..  31,"  and  V'enus  will  pafs 
vifible  in  the  morning,  and  rifes  be*  to  the  north  of  the  liar, 
fore  the  Sun.  Wednefday,  Od'iber  ‘jth. 

Friday,  Odober  id.  The  Sun  will  fuifer  an  eclipfc  in 

The  Second  fatellite  of  Jupiter  longitude  6*..  14®.. 3'..44/'  The  true 
will  immcrge  into  his  lhadow  at  44  time  of  conjunction  will  take  place 
minutes  and  54  feconds  pall  4  o’clock  at  35  minutes  after  7  o’clock  in  the 
in  the  morning,*  apparent  time  at  evening,  at  which  time  the  Moon’s 
Edinburgh.  At  the  time  of  this  im*  latitude  is  1®..17'  fouth.  But  as  the 
merfion,  the  firll  fatellite  is  invifible  vifible  time  of  conjunction  happens  a 
on  the  face  of  Jupiter ;  and  the  third  confiderable  time  after  the  Sun  is  fet, 
and  fourth  fatellites  are  fituated  to-  this  eclipfc  will  be  invifible  to  the  in> 
wards  the  call  of  the  planet,  the  third  habitants  of  Britain,  and  thofe  coun* 
being  nearell  him.  •  tries  which  lie  towards  the  call  of  it. 

On  the  fame  day,  Jupiter  is  in  Saturday,  Odober  izth, 

conjunction  with  Regutus,  or  *  Leonis,  The  First  fatellite  of  Jupiter  will 
a  llar^of  the  firll  magnitude,  in  longi-  immerge  into  his  lhadow  at  1 8  mi- 
tude  4*..27°..4'..4i."  The  latitude  nutes  and  46  feconds  pall  three 
of  Jupiter  being  46  minutes  north,  o’clock  in  the  morning;  and  about 
and  that  of  the  ftar  2 7'.. 27"  north,  an  hour  after  this  immerfion,  the 
their  diftance,  at  the  time  of  conjunc-  third  and  fourth  fatellites  will  be  in 
tion,  will  be  i8'..33,"  and  Jupiter  conjunClion  on  th  •  well  fide  of  Jupi- 
will  pafs  to  the  north  of  Regulus.  ter,  and  the  fecond  will  be  fituated 

Sunday,  Odober  s^th.  towards  the  call  of  the  planet. 

At  27  minutes  after  one  o’clock  in  Sunday,  Odober  i  itk. 

the  afternoon,  the  Moon  will  be  in  At  55  minutes  after  five  o’clock  in 
conjundion  with  the  planet  Saturn,  the  evening,  the  Moon  will  be  in  con- 
whofe  longitude,  at  that  time,  is  junClion  with  »,  or  Spica  Virginisy 
5*.. 2®. .50',  and  latitude  i*..23'..30’’  whofe  .longitude,  at  that  time,  is 
north.  6*..2i®..4'..34,"  and  latitude  2®. .2'.. 
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l®..2o'..53"  north,  the  neareft  ap¬ 
proach  of  their  centers  will  be  ib'.. 
23,"  and  Venus  will  pafsto  the  foutli 
of  the  (lar. 

Tuesday,  08:her  iph. 

At  5 1  minutes  and  47  feconds  af¬ 
ter  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
7’hird  fatellite  of  Jupiter,  whofe  im- 
merfions  and  emeriions  are  both  vifi- 
ble,  will  emerge  from  behind  the  flia- 
dow  of  Jupiter  ;  but  as  Jupiter  is  be¬ 
low  the  horizon  when  tlie  immeriion 
takes  place,  it  will  be  invifible  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country.  About 
an  hour  after  this  cmerlion,  the  fe- 
cond  fatellite  will  be  found  on  the 
end,  and  the  firfl  and  fourth  on  the 
weft  fide  of  Jupiter,  the  firft  being 
neareft  liis  body. 

Thurfday  KtHobir  \^th. 

About  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening 
V’enus  will  be  in  conjun£liun  with 
V  l.eonn,  a  ftar  of  the  iourth  magni¬ 
tude,  whofe  longitude  is  5*..!  5®. .56' 
..41,"  and  latitude  north. 

The  latitude  of  Venus  being  i®..n" 
north,  the  neareft  diftance  of  their 
centers  will  be  30'..  50,"  and  Venus 
will  pafs  to  the  fouth  of  the  ftar. 

Saturday,  Qiioher  i^th. 

At  13  minutes  and  40  fcconds  af¬ 
ter  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
First  fatellite  of  Jupiter  will  im- 
merge  into  his  fttadow  ;  and,  about 
the  fame  time,  the  fecond  is  fituated 
on  the  eaft,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
on  the  weft  fide  of  Jupiter,  the  fourth 
being  fartheft  from  his  body. 

Tuefduy,  OHober  20th. 

The  Third  fatellite  of  Jupiter 
will  immerge  into  his  ftiadow  at  19 
minutes  and  56  fcconds  after  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  after 
continuing  in  his  lhadow  about  3*'.. 
3i'..30,"  it  will  emerge  from  it  at 
51  minutes  and  26  feconds  after  feven 
o’clock  in  the  morning :  but  as  the 
fun  is  then  above  the  horizon,  this 
emerfion  will  be  invifible.  After  the 
immcrfion  of  this  fatellite,  the  firft 
will  be  found  on  the  weft,  and  the 
fecond  and  fourth  on  the  call  of  Ju¬ 


piter,  the  fccond  being  neareft.  his 
body. 

Wedufsdaj,  October  t\st. 

At  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  all 
the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  are  fituated 
on  the  cafteru  fide  of  the  planet,  in 
the  fame  order  as  they  lie  in  the  fyf- 
tem,  the  firft  being  neareft,  and  the 
fourth  fartheft  from  his  body. 

7hurfday,  (Jciiber  ltd. 

At  33  minutes  paft  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  the  planet  MtacuRV 
will  be  in  conjuntlion  with  a  ftar  of 
the  third  magnitude,  called  1  ad  •  Li- 
bra,  in  longitude  7’.. 1 8®. .14'.. 32." 
The  latitude  of  the  liar  being  i®..49' 
..14"  fouth,'  and  that  of  Mercury 
2®..g'..  30"  fouth,  the  neareft  approach 
of  their  centers  will  be  ii'..i6",  and 
Mercury  will  pafs  to  the  fouth  of  the 
ftar. 

On  the  fame  day  V’’£nus  is  in  con¬ 
junction  with  /3  Virginis,  a  ftar  -of 
the  third  magnitude,  in  longitude  j’.. 
24°..2o'..42".  The  latitude  of  /3  Vir~ 
ginis  being  4i'..35"  north,  and  that 
of  Venus  i®..24'..3o"  north,  the  near¬ 
eft  diftance  of  their  centers  will  be 
42'.. 53",  and  Venus  will  pafs  to  the 
north  of  the  ftar. 

Friday,  OHober  z^d. 

OCCULTATION  OF  THE  PLEIADES. 

About  twelve  o’clock  in  the  even- 
'mgjeveral  of  the  liars  of  the  Pleia¬ 
des  will  fuffer  an  rrccultation  by  the 
Moon.  The  brighteft  of  thefe,  com¬ 
monly  called  *  PU’iadum,  a  ftar  of 
the  third  magnitude,  whofe  longitude 
is  i*..27®..i3'..39",  and  latitude  4®.. 
i'..36",  will  come  in  contact  with  the 
eailcrn  or  illuminated  fide  of  the 
Moon’s  dife,  at  12  minutes  and  15 
feconds  after  twelve  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  at  which  time  the  ftar  is  a- 
bout  8  minutes  and  a  half  north  of 
the  Moon’s  center.  After  continuing 
behind  the  Moon  for  the  fpace  of 
i‘'..io'..28",  this  ftar  will  emerge 
from  behind  the  dark  limb  of  the 
Moon,  at  to  minutes  and  28  feconds 
after  one  o’cloc  k  next  morning,  when 
it  is  lituated  about  3  minutes  and  a 
quarter 
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quarter  to  tlie  north  of  the  moon’s  evening,  or  his  longitude  is  then 
center.  At  the  middle  of  this  occul-  exactly  fix  figns. 
tation,  the  enlightened  part  is  to  the  IVednfJay,  Oilober  2%tb. 

obfenre  part  of  the  Moon’s  dife  as  At  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
11^54  to  646  ;  and  as  the  moon  is  planet  Venus  is  in  conjun^ion  with 
pall  her  opiyriition,  the  eaftern  part  n  Firgi-iis,  a  liar  of  the  third  magni- 
of  her  dife  will  be  illuminated  by  the  tude,  in  longitude  6*..2®..4'..i2". 
Sun.  At  the  fame  time  the  Moon’s  The  latitude  of  Venus  being  1°.. 34'.. 
horizontal  femidiameter  is  15'..24",  36"  north,  and  that  of  4  yirghit 
her  horizontal  parallax  56'..3i"  and  i'’..2  2'..24",  the  nearcll  approach 
file  will  come  to  the  meridian  at  25  of  their  centers  will  be  1 2'.. 11",  and 
minutes  after  two  o'clock  on  Satur*  the  planet  will  pafs  to  the  north  of 
day  morning.  the  liar. 

As  the  prefcBt  occultation  will  Friday.  On-.btr 

afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  At  10  o’clock  in  the  evening, 

determining  the  longitude  of  thofe  Mercvrv  will  be  in  conjuntlion 
places  that  arc  unknown,  and  verify-  w’ith  >  Scorpitnis.  a  ftar  of  the  third 
ing  the  fituation  offuchas  are  uncer-  magnitude,  in  longitude  7*..29®..48' 
tainlydetermined;  and  asQccultations  ..24".  As  the  latitude  of  Mercury 
ofafimilar  nature  with  the  pi  efent  but  is  2'’..39'..4"  fouth,  and  that  of  i 
feldom  occur,  this  opportunity  fliould  Scorpitnis  i*..57'..i7"  fouth,  the 
becmbraced  forthepurpofeof  improv-  diftance  of  their  centers  at  the  time 
ing  geography,  and  increafing  the  of  coojundlion  will  b'-  4i'..47",  and 
accuracy  of  our  terreftiial  charts.  As  Mercury  will  pafs  to  the  louth  of 
fevcral  of  the  (lars,  however,  which  the  ftar. 
are  ecUpfed  by  the  moon,  are  ex-  Saturday.  OSlober  ^\fl. 

tremely  fmall  and  invifible  to  the  na-  The  planet  Venus  is  in  con¬ 
ked  eye,  a  telefcope  will  be  neceffary  junAion  with  the  Georgium  Sidus 
for  obferving  this  phenomenon  with  in  longitude  6*..4®..47'..49".  The 
pleafure  and  with  accuracy.  latitude  of  Venus  being  I“..37'..i4" 

On  the  fame  day,  at  30  minutes  north,  and  that  of  the  Georgium 
after  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Sidus  41 ',.40"  north,  the  neareft  ap- 
the  planet  Mars  will  be  in  conjunc-  proach  of  their  centers  will  be  55'.. 
tion  with  the  Sun  in  longitude  34",  and  Venus  will  pafs  to  the  north 
6*..29^..42'..59".  of  the  new  planet.  D.  B. 

The  Sun  enters  the  fign  Scorpio  at  Jedburgh,  1 
6  minutes  paft  nine  o’clock  in  the  September  lUb.  iSoi.j 

FOR  THE  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE. 
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reflections  on  the  uncertainty  of  human  life. 

T>ASSING  lately  through  one  of  of  manners,  and  an  uncommon  even- 
the  principal  ftreets  of  the  city,  nefs  of  temper. 

I  met  a  funeral  proceiBon,  and  could  When  the  firft  tumult  of  painful 
not  refrain  from  gratifying  my  cu-  emotions  had  in  fome  degree  fub- 
riofity,  by  enquiring  the  name  of  the  lldcd,  bufy  meddling  memory  began 
djccafed.  Words  cannot  exprefs  my  to  inufter  up  the  tender  recolleAion 
aftonilhment,  when  I  found  that  it  of  many  happy  ficenet ;  thefe  I  en- 
was  a  young  man,  who  at  fchool  had  deavoured  to  forget,  by  pourtraying 
been  mine  intimate  acquaintance,  in  imagination,  the  diftreffed  ftate  of 
who  to  great  abilities  united  elegance  his  furvivmg  idaiives  :  methought  1 

beheld 
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beheld  on  the  one  hand  his  aged  pa-  rctrofpeftive  view,  I  found  that  many  * 

rents  bending  beneath  a  weight  of  who  diad  been  my  companions  in  i 

years,  and  a  load  of  woe,  bitterly  la-  youthful  fports,  who  to  appearance 

inenting  the  premature  departure  of  were  far  firmer  in  health  than  my-  ^ 

their  fon,  their  only  fon,  whofe  affec-  felf,  had  already  bidden  adieu  to  this 
tionate  afiiduities,  and  univerfally  ac-  earthly  feene,  and  entered  upon  the 
knowledged  merit,  had  rendered  him  world  of  fpirits.  Thefe  beautiful 
the  delight  of  their  hearts,  and  an  words  of  Job  made  a  deep  impreffion 

honour  to  their  declining  years  :  on  on  my  mind  :  “  Man,  that  is  born  of 

the  other  hand,  his  charming  fifters,  a  woman,  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of 
•with'flreaming  eyes,  giving  free  vent  «  trouble.  He  cometh  forth  like  a 
to  the  agonizing  fenfations  of  their  “  flower,  and  is  cut  down  ;  He  fleeth 
hearts  ;  and,  laftly,  Maria,  the  amia-  “  alfo  as  a  fliadow,  and  continueth 
ble  Maria,  who  had  engaged  his  af-  “  not.”  Were  the  children  of  dlfli- 
fe61ions,  confined  to  her  chamber,  pation,  I  exclaimed,  to  think  of  this, 
berett  of  her  reafon  !  that  lovely  when  revelling  over  the  midnight 
countenance,  formerly  fo  exprelfive  bowl,  were  they  only  to  confider, 
of  benevolence  and  good  fenfe,  was  that  before  the  morning’s  fun  (hould 
now  overfpread  with  a  pale,  a  deadly  arife,  their  fouls  .might  be  required 
hue,  and  prefented  only  a  wild,  va-  of  them,  how  would  their  fpirits  fail, 
cant  flare  : — that  fweetly  perfuafive  and  their  hearts  tremble,  though  wine 
tongue,  always  ready  to  fpeak  con-  and  mufic  united  to  cheer  and  enliven 
folation  to  the  affii^ed,  and  ever  them.  Soarcely  had  1  pronounced 
eloquent  in  the  defence  of  virtue  and  thefe  words,  when  a  neighbouring 
opprefled  innocence,  now  raved  in-  clock  flruck  one.  The  deep  tone  of 
coheretitly,  and  too  truly  evinced,  that  the  bell,  added  to  the  unufual  hour 
reafon  had  deferted  her  throne.  “  The  and  univerfal  filence,  afiedled  my 
“  fpirit  of  a  man  may  fupport  his  in-  mind  with  a  reverential  awe.  As  if 
“  firmities,  but  a  wounded  fpirit  who  an  angel  fpoke,  I  felt  the  folemn 
can  bear?”  God  help  thee,  unhappy  found.  It  feemed  to  cry  aloud, 
mourner,  burft  fpontaneoufly  from  “  How  long,  O  ye  fons  of  men,  will 
my  lips,  when  a  friend  coming  up,  ye  follow  after  vanities,  and  run  in 
'took  me  by  the  hand,  and  roufed  me  the  paths  of  vice  and  folly  !  To  ! 
from  my  reverie.  another  hour  of  your  appointed  time 

The  remainder  of  the  day  I  expc-  is  fled  ;  an  hour,  for  the  ufc  or  abufe 
rienced  what  is  ufually  termed  a  dc-  of  which  you  mull  one  day  account 
preflion  of  fpirits,  which  was  by  no  at  the  judgment  feat  of  God.  Re- 
means  removed  \4'hen  I  found  myfelf  pent  and  be  wife  ;  attend  unto  the 
engaged  to  fup  with  a  large  party  in  things  which  belong  to  your  peace, 
e"'  the  evening*  Notwithftanding  the  before  they  be  for  ever  hid  from 
enlivening  converfation  of  my  friends,  your  eyes.  Remember  the  prefent 
an  elegant  entertainment,  and  the  only  is  the  accepted  time  and  the 
rich  juice  of  Oporto,  which  fparkled  day  of  falvation.” 
in  our  glaflcR,  I  flill  remained  fpirit-  I  now  extended  my  view  beyond 
lefs  and  dejefted,  but  felt  myfelt  death  and  the  grave,  to  look  forward 
confiderably  relieved  when  the  com-  to  that  blefled  country  where  God 
pany  broke  up.  Upon  reaching  fliall  wipe. away  all  tears  from  his 
home,  I  retired  to  my  chamber,  and  people’s  eyes  ;  where,  after  many  a 
not  havin_g  any  inclination  to  fleep,  jiainhd  bleeding  ftep  in  this  lower 
fat  down  in  my  elbow  chair,  and  world,  after  palling  through  the  dark 
began  ferioufly  to  confider  the  un-  valley  of  the  fliadow  of  death,  the 
certainty  of  human  life.  Upon  a  faiuts  lhall  be  made  completely  happy 

thioughout 
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throughout  the  endlefs  ages  of  eter-  Cowers  down,  and  dozes  till  the  dawn 
nity.  day. 

Thus,  at  the  (hut  of  even,  the  weary  bird  Then  daps  his  well-flcdg’d  wings,  and 
Jx:avcs  the  w  ide  air,  and  in  I'oine  lonely  away. 

brake  Menioz. 


ON  THE  PRESBYTERIAL  ORDINATION  OF  THE  SCOTCH  EPISCOPAL  CLERGY, 
AND  THE  INDELIBILITY  OF  THE  CLERICAL  CHARACFER. 

From  Principal  Campbtll’s  Leduret  on  EceUfiaJlical  Hiftory, 

ON  the  fubjeft  of  Clerical  Ordi-  bilhops,  who,  after  the  revolution, 
nation.  Dr  Campbell  contends,  had  retired  to  England.  The  warm- 
that  it  is  null  unlefs  connefted  with  ell  partizans  of  that  feci  have  not 
a  cura  animarum  ;  and  he  quotes,  in  fcruplcd  to  own,  that  at  that  gentle- 
favour  of  his  pofition,  the  words  of  man’s  deceafe  all  the  diocefes  in 
Leo,  Bifhop  of  Rome: — “  Vanaejl  Scotland  wore  become  vacant,  and 
labenda  ordinatio,  qutr  nec  loco  fundata  even  to  denominate  thofe  who  had 
ejl,  n;c  aufloritale  Tnur.ita.”  In  his  been  ordained  in  the  manner  above- 
application  of  this  do£lrine  to  the  mentioned,  Utopian  bilhops :  a  title 
Scotch  epifcopal  clergy,  the  leflurer  not  differing  materially  from  that 
thus  fpeaks  :  w’hich  I  have  given  t’ncm,  mtrely  no- 

“  One  will  perhaps  be  furprifed  minal  bijhops.  For  as  far  as  I  can 
to  hear,  that  our  Scotch  epifcopal  learn,  they  were  not  titular,  even  ia 
party,  who  have  long  affefted  to  va-  the  lowell  fehfe.  No  axiom  in  phi- 
lue  themfclves  on  the  regular  tranf-  lofophy  is  more  indifputable  than 
million  of  their  orders,  have  none  but  that  ^od  nuUibi  rjl,  noneji.  The 
what  they  derive  from  bilhops  merely  ordination,  therefore,  of  our  prefent 
nominal.  I  do  not  mention  this  with  Scotch  epifcopal  clergy,  is  folely 
a  view  to  derogate  from  their  powers,  from  prelbyters;  for  it  is  allowed, 
but  only  as  an  argumontuvt  ad  ho-  that  thofe  men  who  came  under  the 
minentj  to  Ihew  how  much  their  hands  of  bilhup  Rofs  had  been  regu- 
principles  militate  againll  themfelves.  larly  admitted  minillers,  or  prelby- 
It  docs  not  fuit  my  notions  of  Chrif-  ters,  in  particular  congregations,  bc- 
tianity,  to  retaliate  on  any  fe£l,  or  to  fore  the  revolution.  And  to  that 
forbid  any  to  call  out  devils  in  the  firll  ordination,  I  maintain  that  their 
name  of  Chrlft,  becaufe  they  follow  farcical  confecration  by  Dr  Rofs,  and 
not  us.  If  the  lull  of  power  had  others,  when  they  w'ere  ‘folemnly 
not  with  churchmen  more  influence  made  the  depofltaries  of  ho  depofic, 
than  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel,  greater  commanded  to  be  diligent  in  doing 
attention  would  have  been  given  to  no  work,  vigilant  in  the  overfight  of 
the  dccifinn  of  their  mailer  in  a  like  no  flock,  affiduous  in  teaching  and 
cafe.  Even  their  own  writers  ac-  governing  no  people,  and  prcliding 
knowledge,  that  immediately  after  in  no  church,  added  nothing  at  all. 
the  dcith  of  Dr  Rofs,  bifliop  of  Let  no  true  fon  of  our  church  be  of- 
Edinburgh,  the  lallof  thofe  ordained  fended,  that  I  acknowledge  out  non- 
before  the  revolution,  there  were  no  juror|«to  fiavc  a  fort  of  prelbytcrlaa 
local  bilhops'  in  Scotland,  not  one  ap-  ordinatimj ;  for  I  would  by  no  means 
pointed  to  any  diocefe,  or  having  be  underllood  as  equalizing  theirs  to 
the  infpedlion  of  any  people,  or  fpi-  that  which  obtains  with  us.  Who- 
ritual  jutifdiclion  over  any  dillrift.  ever  is  ordained  amongll  us  is  or- 
But  there  were  billiops  who  had  been  dained  a  bilbop  by  a  clafs  of  bilhops. 
ordained  at  large,  fomc  by  bilhop  It  is  true  we  neither  alTumc  the  titles, 
Rofs,  others  by  fomc  of  the  Scotch  nor  enjoy  the  revenues,  of  the  digni- 

tied 
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fled  clerjjy,  fo  denominated  in  other 
countries  ;  but  we  are  not  the  lefs 
bifnops  in  every  thing  effential,  for 
being  more  conformable  to  the  apof- 
tollcal  and  primitive  model,  when 
tvcry  bithop  had  but  one  parifli,  one 
congregation,  one  church  or  place 
of  common  worlhip,  one  altar  or 
communion  tabic,  and  w'as  perhaps 
■as  poor  as  any  o£  us.  Whereas  the 
ordination  of  our  nonjurors  proceeds 
from  preibyters,  in  their  own  (that 
is,  in  the  word)  fenfe  of  the  word, 
men  to  whom  a  part  only  of  the  mi- 
niilerial  powers  was  committed,  and 
from  whom  particularly  was  with¬ 
held  the  right  of  tranfmitting  orders 
to  others.  When  we  fay  that  our 
ordei's  are  from  preibyters,  we  do 
wot  life  the  term  in  their  acceptation, 
but  in  that  wherein  we  find  it  ufed 
by  I. like,  in  the  afts  of  the  apoftles, 
by  Paul  in  his  cpillles,  and  (if  the 
name  of  fathers  be  thought  to  add 
any  weight)  by  the  pureft  and  earlieft 
fathers,  Clemens  Romanus,  Polycarp, 
and  others,  prelhyters,  in  (liort,  whom 
the  lloly^  Ghoft  has  made  bilhops  of 
the  flock.  But  when  we  fay  their 
orders  are  from  preibyters,  we  ufc 
the  word  not  in  the  apoilolical,  but 
in  the  more  recent  fenfe,  for  a  fort 
of  fubordinate  minifters,  w’ho  arc 
not  authorifed  to  ordain,  and  who, 
on  Dr  Hammond’s  hypothefis,  as 
well  as  ours,  were  not  originally  in 
the  church.” 

Dr  Campbell  tb.en  continues  the 
fuhjeft  with  fome  pleafantry ; 

“  With  the  Roirianills,  matrimony 
and  holy  orders  are  both  equally  fa- 
craments,  and  are,  befides,  thought 
to  have  a  great  analogy  to  each  o- 
ther.  The  relation  which  Chrift 
beats  to  his  church,  that  is,  the 
church  univerfal,  is  in  Scripture 
compared  to  the  relation  which  the 
liiifuand  bears  to  the  wife.  And  the 
relation  which  the  billiop  bears  to 
the  particular  church  under  his  care, 
has  been  often  reprefented  by  the  fa¬ 
thers  as  an  emblem  of  the  relation 
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which  Clirift  bears  to  the  church 
univerfal.  Pope  Innocent  the  third 
adopts  the  fame  metaphor,  calling 
ordination  the  fpiritual  marriage  of 
the  bilhop  to  his  church.  To  this 
idea  alfo  the  ceremony  of  the  ring  in 
confecration,  ilill  retained  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  unqueflionably 
owes  its  origin.  No  confident  Ro¬ 
man  catholic,  therefore,  can  be  of¬ 
fended,  that  I  borrow  an  illullration 
from  what  he  accounts  likewife  a 
facrament,  and  the  mod  analogous  of 
them  all,  by  the  confent  of  popes 
and  fathers,  to  the  fubjedl  in  hand. 
Now  if  it  had  happened  to  be  (as, 
no  doubt,  if  it  had  fiiited  any  politi¬ 
cal  purpofc,  it  would  have  been)  the 
praAicc  to  celebrate  marriages,  forne- 
times,  «T«XiXvw(>»;,  wherein,  if  you 
will  admit  the  abfurdety  of  the  ex- 
prelTion,  which,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  un¬ 
avoidable,  you  make  a  man  a  huf- 
band,  or  marry  him,  without  giving 
him  a  w’ife,  what  would  really  have 
been  conferred  on  the  man  by  fuch  a 
ceremony  ?  By  marriage,  indeed,  you 
lay  him' under  certain  obligations, 
and  give  him  certain  rights.  But  as 
the  wife  is  the  objeft  of  the  one,  and 
the  fource  of  the  other,  where  there 
is  no  wife  they  can  liave  no  exidence. 
The  cafe  of  the  bifliop  is  prccifely 
the  fame.  If  you  give  him  no 
charge,  the  obligations  to  fuperinten- 
dency,  and  the  claims  of  fubmifiion 
and  fupport,  for  want  of  a  fubjetf, 
can  have  no  exidence.  What  then 
is  there  in  the  one  ceremony  more 
nugatory  than  in  the  other  ?  For  if 
unmeaning  words  will  fatisfy,  why 
may  not  the  mydical,  invifible,  inde¬ 
lible  charadler  of  hulband,  be  im¬ 
printed  by  the  fird,  as  that  of  pried 
or  bifliop  is  by  the  fecond  ?” 

The  Church  of  Scotland  does  not 
maintain  the  indelible  chara^Ier  of 
its  priedhood  ;  and  the  tenet  is  treat¬ 
ed  much  at  large  by  Dr  Campbell, 
and  attacked  with  great  force.  This 
Romidi  notion  was  adopted,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  by  the  Church  of  England ; 
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.•vnJ  the  prevailing  opinion  fetm*  to  on  it  is  imprinted.  In  anfwcr  to  the 
be,  that  it  is  recognized  as  fuch  by  former,  relating  to  tlie  quiddity  of 
the  date,  and  put  in  force  according-  the  cliaracler,  as  thefe  fophifters  love 
ly  *.  Dr  Campbell  thus  fpeaks  on  to  exprefs  it,  it  has  been  obferved, 
this  fidijecf :  Aril  negatively,  that  it  cannot  be  an 

Beiide  what  may  be  faid  to  be  infufion  of  grace,  as  of  faith,  hope, 
conferred  viAbly  and  intelligibly  in  or  charity,  becaufe,  fay  our  profound 
all  regular  ordinations,  the  charge  of  difquiiltors,  all  the  feven  facraments 
a  certain  diltri^,  in  wlrat  regards  confer  grace,  whereas  it  is  or.ly  the 
fpiritual  matters,  and  the  overfight  three  that  cannot  be  repeated,  the 
of  the  people,  there  mud  be  fomething  unreiterable,  which  imprint  a  cha- 
invifiblc  and  unintelligible,  which  is^  raffer ;  bcfides,  it  can  be  neither 
nevertl'.elefs  the  principal,  elfe  all  grace  nor  virtue  for  this  other  reafon  : 
thofe  loofe  ordinations  would  be  both  thefe  may  be  lod,  whereas  the 
mere  nullities.  This  myilerious  charadler  is  indelible.  As  little  can 
fomething  they  called  the  charaHcr  it  be  a  particular  qualihcation,  which 
impreiTed,  which  was  no  fooner  dif-  fits  the  perfon  for  the  difcharge  of 
covered  or  devifed,  than  it  contlitu-  the  duties  of  the  oflice,  for  a  man 
ted  the  cfiencc  of  the  facrament ;  the  may  become  totally  unqualified  by 
ether  particulars  relating  to  the  age  and  infirmities,  or  he  may  un¬ 
charge  of  a  flock,  which  to  an  ordi-  qualify  himfelf  by  vice.  Bolides,  it 
nary  underilanding  might  appear  to  has  never  been  denied  that  perfons, 
be  the  whole,  were  then  found  to  be  very  ill  qualified,  have  been  ordained, 

but  circumdances.; -  and  never  appeared  one  jot  better 

«  Would  we  then  track  this  non-  qualified  after  their  ordination  than 
fenfe  to  its  fource  ?  We  mud  dip,  or  before.  It  could  not  be  the  gift  of 
rather  dive,  into  the  futile  logoma-  judification,  becaufe  this  is  what  the 
clues  of  the  fchoulmen ;  fur  it  will  impenitent,  in  mortal  fin,  does  not 
be  found  to  be  the  genuine  produc-  receive  in  any  facrament ;  and  yet  an 
tion  of  the  darkly  fubtle  metapkyfi-  impenitent,  in  mortal  fin,  may  be 
CO- fcholadical  theology  of  the  middle  ordained  and  receive  the  charader. 
ages.  Notliing  could  be  idler  than  But  to  confider  the  thing  poGtively, 
to  attempt  the  refut  itiun  of  a  dogma,  there  were  who  maintained  that  it 
for  which  a  vedige  of  evidence  has  was  a  quality.  Among  thofe  there 
never  been  produced.  But  were  the  were  four  different  opinions,  accor- 
bufinefs  of  refuting  incumbent  upon  ding  to  the  four  forts  of  qualities 
us,  a  little  further  examination  of  didiuguilhed  in  the  fchoolsw  Some 
the  fubjed,  and  of  the  opinions  afifinned  that  it  is  a  fpiritual  power, 
that  have  been  advanced  concerning  others  a  habit  or  dirpofition,  others 
it,  would  entirely  fupercede  the  ne-  a  fpiritual  figure  ;  uorwastlie  notiuu 
celTity.  that  it  is  a  fenfiblc  mctaph6rical  qua- 

“  Two  puzzling  quedions  have  lity,  without  its  advocates.  Some 
been  moved  on  the  lubjed,  which  would  have  it  to  be  a  real  relation, 
W'ere  hotly  agitated,  but  not  folvcd,  others  a  fabric  of  the  mind  ;  thougli  . 
in  the  council  of  Trent,  wht  re  it  was  it  was  by  no  means  clear  how  far 
thought  neceffury,  however,  to  make  thefe  confidcred  it  as  removed  from 
a  decree,  affirming  the  charadcr  iu  nothing. 

oppofitiou  to  one  of  the  Dutheran  “  As  to  the  fecond  quedion,  the 
articles  denying  it.  One  queilion  is,  ubi  of  the  charader,  there  was  no 
wherein  it  confids ;  the  other,  where-  lets  variety  of  fentiments  than  about 

the 


•  See  Proceedings  of  the  lad  Seflion  of  Parliament  on  the  Elcdion  of  John 
Home  Tooke,  tiq.  for  the  borough  o:  Old  Sarum.  Editor. 
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the  firft,  fome  placing  it  in  the  effencc 
of  the  foul,  others  in  the  underiland- 
icg;_fome  in  the  will,  and  others 
more  plaufibly  in  the  imagination ; 
others  even  in  the  hands  and  the 
tongue ;  but,  by  the  general  voice, 
the  body  was  excluded.  So  that  the 
whole  of  what  tliey  agreed  in,  a- 
inounts  to  this,  that  in  the  iinreiter- 
ablc  faciameiits,  as  they  call  them, 
fomething,  they  know  not  what,  is 
imprinted,  they  know  not  how,  on 
fomething  in  the  foul  of  the  recipi¬ 
ent,  they  know  not  where,  which 
never  can  be  deleted. 

“  In  regard  to  the  indelibility,  all 
agreed,  infomucb,  that  though  a 
hiihop,  prieft,  or  deacon,  turn  here¬ 
tic  or  fchifmatic,  deill  or  atbeid,  he 
Hill  retains  the  chara61er,  and  though 
not  a  Chriilian  man,  he  is  dill  a 
CUridian  bidiop,  pried,  or  deacon  ; 
nay,  though  he  be  degraded  from  his 
office,  and  excommunicated,  he  is,  in 
refpeft  of  the  chara^er,  dill  the 
fame.  '1  hough  he  be  cut  off  from 


the  church,  he  is  dill  a  minifter  in 
the  church.  In  fuch  a  fituation  to 
perform  any  of  the  facred  fun^ions, 
would  be  in  him  a  deadly  fin,  but 
thefe  would  be  equally  valid  as  be¬ 
fore.  Thus  he  may  not  be  within 
the  pale  of  the  church  himfelf,  and 
yet  be  in  the  church  a  minider  of 
Jefus  Chrid.  He  may  openly  and 
folemnly  blafphcmc  God,  and  abjure 
the  faith  of  Chi  id  ;  he  may  apoda- 
tize  to  Judaifm,  to  Mahometifm,  or 
to  Paganifm,  he  dill  retains  the  cha- 
rafter.  He  may  even  become  a  pried 
of  Jupiter,  or  a  pried  of  Baal,  and 
dill  continue  a  pried  of  Jefus  Chrid. 
The  chara^er,  fay  the  fchoolmen,  is 
not  cancelled  in  the  damned,  but  re¬ 
mains  with  the  wicked  to  their  dif- 
grace  and  greater  confufion  ;  fo  that 
even  in  hell  they  are  the  miniders  of 
Jefus  Chrid,  and  the  meflengers  of 
the  new  covenant.  Nor  is  it  cancel¬ 
led  in  the  bleffcd,  but  remains  in 
heaven  with  them  for  their  greate 
glory  and  ornament," 
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Hj  jefepb  Mofer,  E/q, 

^'HAT  extreme  credulity  was  /cr-  though  embodied  and  identified  with 
merly  one  of  the  mod  prominent  the  exidcncc  of  the  mafs  of  the  pco 
Uaits  in  the  charadter  of  the  Engliffi  pie,  fo  that  the  mere  recital  of  thofc 
.nation,  fiw  of  my  cotempoiarics  will,  tremendous  confequences  which  their 
I  believe,  have  any  inclination  to  own  credulity  occafioned,  was,in  thofc 
controvert,  and  fewer  dill  to  contra-  times  of  fuperdition,  a  great  part  of 
didl,  becaufe  every  one  that  has  turn-  their  entertainment y  in  every  dage  of 
ed  his  thoughts  to  the  fubjedt  mud  life,  and  afforded  to  them  a  pleafwe 
knrw  that  its  operation  has  been  fo  which  it  is  caller  to  conceive  than 
obvious,  its  progrefs  fo  accurately  deferibe,  even  from  the  gay  and 
marked,  and  its  tffi&s  fo  frequently  blooming  feafon  of  infancy  and  ado 
exemplified,  by  a  vapiety  of  experi-  Icfcence,  to  the  gloomy  periods  of  age 
ments,  and  delineated  by  a  variety  of  and  decrepitude, 
hidorians,"*  that  it  feems  fclf-evidcnt ;  Although  the  demonology  of  King 
and  becaufe  tbofe  tffedls  appear  to  James  the  Fird,  the  witches  of  Hook 
have  been  tounteradled  by  our  law,  er  *  and  Glanville  f,  the  fpirits  of 
•  ^  Baxter 

*  Richard  Hooker,  born  at  Exeter,  and  educated  in  Corpus  Chridi  College 
his  parts  and  learning,  although  drougly  tinctured  with  the  credulity  of  the  times 
aic  evident  in  his  book  of  Religious  Policy  :  he  was  made  Madcr  of  the  -Temple 
by  Archbidiup  ^Vhitijift,  and  died  in  1599,  at  his  living  in  Kent.  His.  work  which 
1  have  mentioned  was  lb  much  edeemed  in  the  reign  of  Cliatles  the  Fird,  that 
that  Monarch  recommended  it  to  the  reading  of  his  children. 

t  JoicphGianviic,  born  at  Flymouth, admitted  into  lixcier  College,  Oxen,  fronv 

which 
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Bixtcr  and  Moreton,  nay  the  vifion-  was  palTcd  fo  lately  as  the  ninth  of 
ary  phenomena  of  Ficnus  *,  Lord  George  the  Second  J. 

Verulain  f ,  and  Dr  Henry  More,  are  Whether  the  phantoms  againft 
but  little  credited,  and  the  works  in  which  this  (latute  was  levelled  were, 
which  they  may  be  faid  to  be  entomb-  by  its  operation,  feared  away,  dif- 
td  but  little  read  in  this  age  ;  every  perfed,  and  melted  into  air  ;  or  whe- 
one  knows,  that  the  ideas  which  tbefe  ther  they  had  already  receded  from 
dcleCfablc  perforttutnees  raifed,  or  the  brilliant  irradiation  of  the  fun  of 
rather  created,  had  a  confiderable  in-  literature,  which  rofe  with  fuch  re- 
fiucnce  upon  the  human  mind,  and  fplendent  ludre  to  illuminate  the 
confequently  upon  human  actions  in  morning  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
the  lalt :  and  that  the  ftatute  which  or  whether  the  humour  of  the  peo- 
cna6ted,  that  No  fuit  or  proceeding  pie,  ever  prone  to  change,  and  in 
(hould  be  commenced  or  carried  on  nothing  more  fo  than  in  objects  of 
againft  any  perfon  for  •miuhcrafl,  for-  fuperdition,  had  turned  credulity  in- 
enchantment,  or  conjuration,  or  to  a  new  channel,  it  (liall  be  the 
for  charging  another  with  any  fuch  buiinefs  of  this  fpeculation  to  cn- 
oficncc,  in  any  court  whatfoever,”  quire  I)  ? 


which  he  removed  to  Lincoln  College,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Malter  of 
Arts.  Soon  after  the  Reftoration,  he  took  holy  orders,  was  elected  1.  R.  S.  pre- 
fented  to  the*  reCtory  of  the  great  church  in  B^th,  and  very  foon  after  maJe  Chap¬ 
lain  in  Ordinary  to  Charles  the  Second,  and  Prebendary  of  Worcefter :  he  died  at 
Bath  i6So.  He  was  a  perfon  in  'ihom  a  very  extra  rdinary  ihare  of  credulity  was 
combined  with  confiderable  genius.  Among  a  number  ot  philological  and  pbilo- 
fophical  works,  he  pCblilhed,  Orientalis:  an  Enquiry  into  the  Pre-exiitence  of 
Souls,  &.C.  A  philofophical  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Witches  and  Witchcraft. 
A  Relation  of  the  famed  Difturbauce  in  the  Houfc  of  Mr  Moinpeflbn.  A  Blow 
at  Modem  Sadducifm,  in  fome  phi  ofophical  Difcuurfes  about  Witchcraft,  &.c. 
&c.  &c.  He  alfo  wrote,  SadducilTmatus  Triumphatus,  publilhed  by  Dr  Henry 
More  with  additions. 

*  Fienus,  ProfelTor  of  Phyfic  at  Lovain,  was  bora  at  Antwerp  in  15C6,  wrote, 
De  Viribus  Imaginationu.  Dc  Fonnatione  Foetus,  &c.  He  died  about  the  year 
i«3t. 

t  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  V^crulam  :  the  life  of  this,  the  greateft,  brighteft 
ornament  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  unnecelfary  to 
mention  more  than  the  literary  part  of  it  to  which  in  this  fpeculation  there  is  any 
allufiun,  namely,  De  Naturalia  Univerfalia  Phiiulbphia.  liiiloria  Vita  and  Mor¬ 
tis,  8cc.  &C. 

i  This  AA,  although  it  abolillie  J  the  profecutions  to  which  fuppofed  witches, 
inebanters,  &c.  were  liable,  hath  provided  a  remedy  againft  a  fpeacs  of  real  per- 
fons,  which,  even  in  this  enlightened  age,  their  repeated  frauds  proves  to  be  ne- 
ceffary.  In  the  fourth  Icflion  it  enafls,  “  that  if  any  perfon  ftiall  pretend,  from 
his  Ikill  and  knowledge  in  any  occult  or  crafty  fcience,  to  dii'cover  where,  or  in 
what  manner,  any  go<^s  or  chattels  fuppofed  to  have  been  ftolen  or  loft,  may  be 
found,  he  fhall  be  imprifoned  one  year,  and  once  in  every  quarter  ftand  in  the  pil¬ 
lory,  and  alfo,  if  the  Court  think  ht,  hnd  furetics  for  his  good  behaviour.” 

D  The  human  imagination  it  an  amphitheatre  upon  which  every  thing  in  life, 
good  or  bad,  great  or  mean,  is  ac^ed.  In  children  and  perfons  of  frivolous  minds 
it  is  a  mere  toy-(hop,  and  in  fome  who  exercife  their  memory  without  their  judg¬ 
ment,  its  furniture  is  made  up  of  old  ferape  of  knowledge  that  are  thread-bare  and 
worn-out.  In  fome  this  theatre  is  occupied  by  fuperftition  with  all  her  train  of 
gorgons  and  chimeras  dire :  fometimes  haunted  by  infernal  demons,  and  made  the 
forge  of  plots,  rapine,  and  murder  :  here  too  the  funes  aA  their  part,  taking  a  fe- 
cret  but  fevere  vengeance  of  the  fclf-coademned  criminal.”— Dr  S^id  the  inttl- 
leRual  Petverj  0/ Man. 

Ed.  Mag,  S'fl.  1801. 
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It  will  here,  in  purfuance  of  this  to  their  traditional  trdcs  of  “  White 
difquifition,  be  in  the  firft  inllance  Horfes  without  Heads,”  “  Of  Gi- 
necclfar)'  to  obferve,  that  the  ration-  ants  and  Dwarfs,”  ”  Of  Gliolls  glid- 
al  part  of  the  community  nan;  confi-  ing  along  the  Churchway  Patli,”  vi- 
der  that  the  fuperflitious  impreflion  fionary  torches,  and  a  hundred  other 
which  occafioncd  fuch  a  general  dread  phantoms  ;  which,  although  perhaps 
of  witches  and  fpirits,  with  all  their  originally  arifing  from  the  fumes  of 
terrific  attributes  and  attendants,  all  incbrlety,frequentlyfent  the  credulous 
the  fantaftic  imagery  of  ghofts  and  villagers  a  confiderabjf;  circuit,  be- 
fpeftres,  thofc  bafelefs  fabrics  in  caufe,  having  caught  the  infeftious 
which  enchanters  formerly'  refided,  terror,  they  dare  not  trofs  the  ceme- 
the  vifionary  circles  and  waxen  figures  try  after  fun-fet.  Yet  if  thefe  ideas, 
of  the  forcerers,  all  the  horrid  feene-  the  germs  of  which  aie  implanted  in 
ry,  fuch  as  *  Spagnoletto,  Salvator  the  human  mind  at  an  early  period 
Rofa,  and  Breugel,  the  TalTo,  Spen-  of  exiftence,  render  it  liable  to  im- 
fer,  and  Shakfpeare  of  the  graphic  prelTions  which  neither  bufinefs  nor 
art,  depiflcd  ;  all  thofe  ideal  diilor-  pleafure,  neither  all  the  contention 
tions,  the  concominants  of  a  glowing,  nor  all  the  cares  of  the  world,  can 
pifturefque,  poetic,  but  certainly  dif-  wholly  obliterate  among  the  great 
Ordered  imagination ;  all  thofe  folemn,  mafs  of  the  people.  There  is  ano- 
thofe  gloomy  ideas,  which  the  nurfe  ther  circumftance  which,  although 
and  the  prieft  formerly  excited,  has  by  an  operation  in  fome  degree  dif- 
in  a  great  degree,  though  I  fear  not  ferent,  caufes  them  to  cleave  to  the 
entirely,  been  erafed  from  the  minds  hearts  of  even  thofe  in  more  elevated 
of  the  liberally  educated,  in  this  part  dilations,  who  perhaps,  at  times.  Hill 
of  the  united  kingdoms,  although  feel  the  force  of  a  propenfity  which 
an  accurate  obferver  may,  by  the  had  once  the  llrongeft  effcA  upon  the 
horfefhoe  nailed  under  the  threlhold,  government  of  this  country,  upon  the 
ftill  trace  its  exiftence  among  the  vul-  manners,  nay  morals  of  the  age,  and, 
gar  ;  inthe  opinion  of  which  he  will  confequently,  upon  every  fyftem  of 
be  the  more  confirmed,  if  he  liftens  domeftic  as  well  as  public  life  f . 

The 

*  Perhaps  it  may  by  graphical  critics  be  deemed  incorredl,  as  the  genius  of  thefe 
three  Artifts  (though  equally  wild  and  eccentric)  was  in  manner,  in  external  va¬ 
riety,  and  diferiminating  powers,  extremely  different,  to  clafs  them  with  bards 
who,  ftarting  from  the  fame  goal,  though  in  different  orbits,  took  their  metaphyfi- 
cal  flights,  and  whofe  eifufiuns  in  many  parts  were  equally  incorporeal.  The 
honour  of  a  comparifon  with  the  Poet  of  Avon,  they  may  probably  think  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  former,  as  much  as  to  the  latter.  This  difquifition,  of  little  importance, 
might  be  extended  to  a  great  length,  but,  as  difquifitiuns  of  this  kind  generally 
do,  mult  end  where  it  began.  I  think,  that  in  Shakfpeare  the  fublime  machinery 
of  the  other  ]K)ets  was  united  and  improved,  and  that  in  his  w  orks  it  is  poffible  to 
find  the  fimilitude  of  every  manner  of  painting,  from  the  moft  elevated  flight  of 
the  vifionary  or  hiftoric,  to  the  lervileft  imitation  of  the  rufiic  or  Jlitl  life ;  and  mere¬ 
ly  conneiEled  the  other  Poets  with  the  Painters,  in  order  to  direft  the  retrofpec- 
tivc  eye  of  the  connoiffeur  to  their  works  for  an  elucidation  of  fuch  parts  of  their 
fubjeas  as  would,  to  the  correct  though  energetic  mird  of  our  immortal  Bard, 
have  feemedthe  diftortions  of  fancy,  the  effufions  of  licentious  genius,  and  derang¬ 
ed  imaginations. 

t  The  fyftem  of  enchantment  which  iuppl  ed  all  the  marvellous  found  in  the 
romances  of  the  middle  ages,  which  defeended  to  Shakfpeare  as  a  portion  from  his 
poetical  anceftors,  and  againft  which  the  ftatute  (9th  Geo  a.)  was  levelled,  feems 
to  be  founded  on  the  opinion,  that  fa  len  fpirits  had  difTcrert  dtgrees  of  guilt,  and 
had  aUb  different  punifhments  allotted  them  ;  fome,  as  Hooker,  who  delivers  the 

opinion 
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The  circumftancc  to  which  I  al-  recall  to  our  minds  the  times  when 
lude,  and  which  I  do  conceive  has  England  (hewed,  like  a  matron  but- 
kept  alive  and  tranfmitted  to  us  part  chereJ  by  her  fons,  the  times  when 
of  the  terror  which  feized  upon  the  ««  Feal'ants  trode  upon  the  necks  of  no- 
minds,  tvhich  ruufed  and  ilimulated  bles :  when 

the  pafTiuns  of  our  countrymen  in  Low  were  laid  the  reverend  crolier  and 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  holy  mitre, 

the  Firft,  has  arifen  from  the  revival  del'olation  rag  d  thro  all  the  land, 
and  fubfequently  frequent  reprefenta-  We  fee  before  us  the  tent  feene  of 
ti«m  of  tl»c  plays  of  Shukfpeare.  Richard  the  Third.  We  deplore  the 
Hooker,  .  Glanvile,  and  even  the  fate  of  royalty,  the  malTacre  of  almoR 
Royal  Demonologill,  have  long  been  a  whole  race,  the  vifions  of  bleeding 
conligned  to  oblivion  ;  Moieton  and  Kings,  Queens,  Princes,  and  Nobles, 
Baxter  are  little  known  ;  Fienus,  mature,  nay  decrepid  age  and  infan- 
I.ord  Verulam,  and  that  ghoRly  edi-  tile  imbecility,  alike  a  prey  to  the 
tor  Dr  Henry  More,  have,  I  mean  muidcrer’s  blade,  alike  involved  in 
with  refpeft  to  the  fjKclral  ideas  of  one  undilUnguifhed  ruin,  purfue  U8 
the  two  former,  vanifhed  from  our  through  the  night,  and  hardly  vani(h 
mental  light :  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  morning’s  dawn.  How 
with  the  phantoms  railed  by  our  often  has  the  Royal  Dane  crofTed  us 
immortal  Bard,  for  whomfoever  hath  in  the  folitary  walk  ?  How  often  has 
once  feen,  ftill,  in  imagination,  con-  the  evil  fpir.t  of  Brutus  entered  our 
tiuueth  to  fee,  in  the  cavern  of  in-  chamber,  and  made  it,  in  idea,  the 
cantation,  the  Weird  Sifters  aflem-  fccne  of  events  which  have  happened 
bled  around  the  cauldron,  or  hailing  iu  the  capitol  of  Rome,  or  on  the 
the  Thane  of  Glamis,  Cawdor  !  plains  of  Sardis,  or  Philippi. 

King!  upon  the  heath  :  nay,  if  he  The  pfeudo  farics of  Windfor,  and 
hath  attended  to  the  progrefs  of  the  the  real  fairies  of  the  Midfmnmer 
drama,  and  heated  his  mind  by  rc-  Night’s  Dream,  if  the  term  real  may 
lleffion  upon  it,  he  may,  from  his  be  applied  to  fuch  viftonary  obje£ls, 
abhorrence  of  the  crimes  which  raif-  the  very  film  and  goffamer  of  fancy, 
cd  Macbeth  to  the  throne,  behold,  leave  more  plcafmg,  though  not  lefs 
even  in  the  moment  of  conviviality,  permanent  impreffions.  Thefe,  and 
the  Ghort  of  Banquo,  the  Crowned  many  other  enthufiaftic  emanations 
Infant,  the  fleeting  line  of  Royal  from  the  germ  of  genius,  which  for 
Shades,  and  feel,  which  the  poet  the  fake  of  brevity  I  omit  to  enume- 
certainly  intended  he  thould  feel,  the  rate,  it  is  not  only'  allowable  but 
utmult  detcllation  of  ambition  and  laudable  to  remember,  as  they,  by’ 
ingratitude,  the  vices  which  are  the  recalling  the  fugitive  pleafurcs  of 
bafis  of  his  tragical  fuperftrufture.  youth,  tend  to  exhilarate  the  mind. 
How  often  doth  the  (lories  of  and  to  pioduce  that  cheerfulnefs 
ufurpers,  aflani.is,  and  tyrants,  fuch  which  is,  perhaps,  the  parent  of 
as  have  with  fangninary  chaiaders  viitue,  certair.ly  the  concomitant  of 
fo  recently  tinged  the  Gallic  annals,  iieakh. 

Thofe 

opinion  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  exprelTes  it,  difperfed  in  air,  fome  in 
water,  fome  on  earth,  others  (as  the  fwart  fairy  of  the  mine)  in  caves,  deus,or  mi¬ 
nerals  under  the  earth.  Of  thefe  fome  were  more  malignant  and  mifehievous  than 
others :  the  earthly  fpirits  were  thought  to  be  the  mod  innocent,  or  with  the  aeri¬ 
al  the  lead  vitiated.  This  is  exattly  the  Roficrufian  fyftem,  exemplified  in  Le 
Comte  de  Gahalis.  The  admirable  ufe  that  was  formerly  made  of  it  by  Shakfpeare, 
and  latterly  by  Pope,  may  ferve  to  fliew  how  flight  a  (park  falling  upon  a  maga¬ 
zine  of  genius  may  raife  a  (lame  that  may  illuminate  ages  and  centuries. 
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Thofc  glancing  to  the  preceding  and  heated  until  they  have  been  im- 
lines  of  this  fpcculation  are,  connedt-  pelled  to  mifekief,  as  in  the  affair  at 
ed  with  the  latter,  fome  of  the  bene-  Tring,  or  when  it  has  expofed  our 
ficial  and  pleafing  effedfs  engendered  folly  to  the  world,  as  in  the  cafes  of 
originally  from  the  operation  of  fu-  the  French  Prophets*,  the  Rabbit 
perilitious  credulity  upon  the  human  Woman -j-,  the  Bottle  Conjuror,  th: 
fyflem  ;  but  when  the  minds  of  the  Life  Guard  Man’s  J  prophecy,  E!i- 
multitude  have  been  wrought  upon  zabeth  Canning,  the  Cock  Lar.e 

Ghoit, 

*  “  About  two  years  before  this  (1701,)  a  company  of  ftrolling  prophets  c»mc 
over  to  England,  and  miferably  infedted  many  cracked-brain  and  frantic  people  at 
Lond  m,  who  fancied  that  they  had  revelations  of  things  to  come ;  for  thefe  men's 
idle  Hones  being  circulated  among  the  vulgar,  cccafioned  numerous  meetings  about 
the  Ikirts  of  the  town.  There  you  might  fee  the  prophet  (who — without  intend¬ 
ing  a  clafllcal  imitation — feems  like  the  Pythia)  lying  down  as  if  expiring,  or  elfe 
like  one  out  of  his  mind  ;  he  is  mute,  fweats,  and  trembles,  at  length  he  begins 
to  rave  and  work  himfelf  our  of  breath,  uttering  a  multitude  of  words,  fometimes 
he  iliutshis  foaming  mouth,  and  fometimes  opens  it  wide,  repeating  the  names  of 
Aflyrian  and  Egyptian  Kings.  Women  alfo  began  to  propheiy.  Thefe  Prophets 
were  fome  of  .hem  profecuted.  At  laft  they  gave  out,  that  they  had  tlie  power 
to  raile  the  dead,  and  appointed  the  time  for  reftoring  Dr  Wells  to  life.  Upon 
this  intimation,  a  valt  concourfe  of  people  aflcmbled,  and  crouded  the  place.  W  hen 
they  had  waited  a  long  ime  and  faw  nothing  of  the  expedled  miracle,  their  cre¬ 
dulity  became  a  jeft.  Thefe  Prophets  foon  after  proceeded  to  Scotland  ;  but  the 
northern  air  not  being  the  fame  that  they  breathed  in  the  mountains  of  the  Ceven- 
ncs,  they  had  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  there ;  they  therefore  tranfported  themftlves 
to  Hollai.d,  where  the  Magiftrates  committed  them  as  rogues  and  vagabonds.” 

Cunningham's  Hiflory  of  Urent  Britain. 

“  A  higher  fpecies  of  thefe  Prophets  is  mentioned  in  Tindal’s  Continuation  of 
Rapin  (Folio,  page  526,)  who  appeared  about  the  year  1706,  who  gave  great  of¬ 
fence  to  the  French  refugees.  The  Elders  of  the  French  Royal  Church  in  the 
Savoy,  being  authorifed  by  the  Bilhop  of  London,  fummoned  the  three  Camifars, 
Elias  Marion,  John  Cavallier,  and  Durand  Fage.  Two  of  them  ohftinately  re- 
fufed  to  appear,  but  the  third  boldly  jultified  their  pretenfions  to  infpiration;  in 
coiifequence  of  which  they  were,  by  an  aft  of  the  faid  Church,  declared  counter¬ 
feits  and  im  pollers.  Notwitliftanding  this,  Maximilian  Milfon  Nicholas  Facio, 
the  Mathematical  Profeflbr  at  Geneva,  fupported  by  Sir  Richard  Bulkley  and  Mr 
John  Lacy,  continued  their  affemblies  in  Soho,  where  they  uttered  their  predic. 
tions  with  great  noife.  They  were  at  length  indifted  in  the  Court  of  Qyiecn’s 
Bench,  and  fentenced  to  Hand  on  a  fcaffold  at  the  Royal  Exchange  and  Charing- 
crofs,  with  a  paper  upon  their  breafts  denoting  them  to  be  falfe  prophets  and  dif- 
turbers  of  the  public  ptacc,  and  alfo  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  marks  each,  and  to 
find  fecurity  for  their  good  behaviour  for  one  year.” 

+  Mary  Tofts.  This  impoflure  was  praftiled  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people 
of  Godaiming,  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  1726,  by  the  aforefaid  Mary  Tofts,  who 
pretended  to  be  delivered  of  rabbits.  She  had  the  art,  for  fome  time,  not  only  to 
impofe  upon  the  public,  hut  to  puzzle,  if  not  deceive,  fcveral  noted  Phyficians 
and  Anatomifts.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mi-n  Midwives  were  then  much  in  ufc, 
or  probably  her  fraud  would  have  been  fooncr  detefted. 

t  The  name  of  this  enthufiaft  is  Bell,  and  at  the  time  he  prophefied  that  the 
metropolis  would  be  overthrown  he  rcfided  in  Tothill-ftrect,  ‘VVellminfter.  The 
account  of  the  efTeft  of  his  denunciation  is  fo  ftrong  an  indanre  of  credulity,  thatj, 
although  I  underftand  the  author  of  this  fccne  of  confufion  to  be  ft  ill  living,  it  may 
be  ncceffary,  in  a  fpcculation  of  this  nature,  to  recite  it.  “  On  the  8th  of  I'ebnu- 
rv  1750,  after  a  feries  of  temjieftuous  weather,  the  jjeoplc  were  alarmed  by  the 
fhock  of  an  earthquake,  which  e;;tended  through  the  cities  of  London  and  VI  eft- 
minfter,  &c.  On  the  fame  day  of  the  next  me  nth,  the  inhaUitanis  were  again  af¬ 
frighted  by  a  fecond  (l.ock,  more  violent  than  the  lirft,  and  whir  his  Haled  to  have 

been 
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Glioft,  Richard  Brothers,  See.  &c.  it  literary  age,  ftretclied  our  credulity 
may  not,  in  a  fpceulatioa  of  this  na>  until  it  hath  embraced  objects  nearly 
ture,  be  totally  ufclefs  to  animadvert  as  abfurd  and  improbable,  and  under 
upon  it,  more  efpecial'y  as  I  obferved  the  fpecious  malic  of  receiving  with 
at  the  beginning,  that  we  have  of  late  favour,  and  adopting,  a  new  fpecies, 
years  had  a  (Iriking  indance  that  the  which  feemed  a  combination  of  natu- 
ilream  of  credulity,  perhaps  impeded  ral  and  experimental  philofophy, 
by  la-Tu  in  one  of  its  branches,  and  wafted  from  a  part  of  the  globe 
Hopped  by  ridicule  in  another,  has  from  which  I  fear  an  ocean  of  falfe 
been  turned  into  a  new  channel ;  for  feelings,  falfe  tade,  and,  what  is  of 
altliouj^h  we  are  no  longer  called  more  confequcnce,  falfe  principles, 
upon  to  credit  the  Roficrulian  fydem,  have  inundated  the  red  of  Europe ; 
the  fupernatuval,  the  vilionary  effefts  we  have  recently  become  the  dupes 
of  incantation,  the  influence  of  nc-  of  defigning  men,  and  ^utSs  againll 
tromancers  ;  though  no  one  could  w’hich  the  (hafts  of  ridicule  might  be 
now  be  brought  to  believe  that  a  fuccefsfully  levelled,  for  having  given 
waxen  image  ever  fpokc  on  the  Jid:  credit  to  that  fpecies  of  trick  and 
of  opp.ifttion  even  in  the  Marvellous  deception  which  has  by  the  adepts 
Failiament*,  or  that  Ripley  and  been  termed  Animal  Magsetism  ; 
Blaekney  f  could,  like  Owen  Glen-  upon  which,  as  this  tra^  has  already 
dower,  controul  the  moon,  or  “  call  extended  to  a  connderable  length,  I 
fpirits  from  the  wady  deep  yet  we  (hall  offer  a  few  obfervations  at  the 
have,  even  in  this  enlightened,  this  commeucement  of  my  next. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CAPPEr’s  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  WINDS  AND  MONSOONS. 

Caufe  of  Land  and  Sea  Breezet :  on  th;  he  fays,  “a  large  dilh,  fill  it  with 
Formation  of  CUadt,  tfc.  “  cold  water,  and  into  the  middle  of 

Mr  CLARE,  in  his  Ticatife  on  “  this  put  a  water-plate  filed  with 
the  Motion  of  Fluids,  fliows  “  warm  water :  the  lirll  will  repre- 
the  caufe  of  thefe  breezes  by  an  eafy  “  fent  the  ocean,  the  latter  an  ifland, 
and  familiar  experiment.  “  Take,”  “  rarefying  the  air  above  it.  Blow 
•  “  out 

been  fo  dreadful  as  to  feem  to  threaten  a  diffolu’.ion  of  the  globe.  Thcfc  circum- 
daiices  did  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impreirion  upon  ignorant,  weak,  and  fuperfti- 
tious  minds,  which  were  the  more  afTected  when  they  reftcCled  that  the  Ihocki 
were  periodical,  and  that  the  one  happened  exactly  a  month  alter  the  other.  This 
iJia  was  propagated  and  confirmed  by  Bell  the  Life-Guard  Man,  who  boldly  pro- 
pheficd  that  the  next  would  happen  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  be  fo  violent,  as  to¬ 
tally  to  deitroy  the  whole  metropolis  and  its  environs.  Confidering  the  infediuus 
nature  of  fear  and  lupcrditicn,  the  general  effects  ot  the  denunciation  of  this  ei:- 
thuliafl  arc  little  to  be  w  ondered  at,  although,  while  under  their  operation,  ftenes 
were  exhibited,  and  tranfadions  occurred,  which,  when  the  dreadful  period  had 
elapfed,  it  is  well  known,  afforded  unbounded  feope  for  ridicule,  and  which,  when 
traditionally  drawn  forth,  even  to  rhis  hour  continue  to  excite  our  riubility. 

*  The  Parliament  in  which  this  ima^r  w  as  exhibited  was  the  laft  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  Second,  and  obtained  alfo,  from  this  and  fome  other  fupernatural 
occurrences  that  happened  during  its  fitting,  the  appellation  of  the  Parl'utnunt  of 
Wonder, 

t  Two  Carmelite  Friars,  and  reputed  Necromancers  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second.  They  were  fuppofed  to  be  largely  concerned  in  fabricating  the  image 
above  mentioned,  alfo  in  the  Ifrange  appearances  in  the  air,  and  in  caufirg  all  the 
bay  trees  in  England  to  will  er,  and  aft,  rwards  to  revive  and  ficurilh  in  their 
pnftinc  beauty  ;  and  many  other/rffi/ii,  which  gave  thena  great  credit  with  the 
people  at  that  period. 
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**  out  a  wax  candle,  and  if  the  place 
**  be  lUll,  on  applying  it  fuccciCvely 

to  every  Gde  of  the  diih,  the  fuli- 
“  ginous  particles  of  the  finoke,  be- 

ing  vifiblc  and  very  light,  will  be 
"  fecn  to  move  towards  the  dirti,  and 
“  rifing  over  it,  point  out  the  courfe 
*'  of  the  air  from  fea  to  land. 

“  Again,  if  the  ambient  water  be 
“  warmed,  and  the  di(h  filled  with 
“  cold  water,  when  the  fmocking 
“  wick  of  the  candle  be  held  over 
“  the  centre  of  the  plate,  the  con- 
“  trary  will  happen,  and  (how  the 
“  courfe  of  the  wind  from  land  to 
“  fea.” 

During  the  continuance  of  the 
land  and  fea  breezes  on  the  coafts  of 
Coromandel  and  Malabar,  both  in 
the  N.E.  and  S.W.  monfoons,  the 
wind  on  fliore  feems  regularly  to  fol¬ 
low  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  and  paffes 
very  perceptibly  round  every  point 
of  the  compafs  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Thefe  winds  blow  condantly  every 
year  on  the  coafl  of  Coromandel  to 
the  latter  end  of  January,  and  con¬ 
tinue  during  February,  and  to  the 
beginning  of  March,  fubjecl  to  veiy 
flight  variations ;  but  as  the  fun  ap¬ 
proaches  towards  the  vernal  equinox, 
the  winds  again  become  variable  for 
fome  days,  as  they  were  about  the 
autumnal  equinox,  until  his  declina¬ 
tion  is  upwards  of  7  degrees  N.  when 
the  S.W.  monfoon  fets  in,  and  often 
on  the  fouth  part  of  the  coail,  with 
coufiderable  violence.  This  change 
or  reflux  of  air  appears  to  be  put  in 
motion  by  the  fame  means  as  that 
which  comes  from  the  oppoflte  quar¬ 
ter  ;  for  as  the  fun’s  altitude  incrca- 
les  daily  in  the  northern  hemifphere, 
the  extenfive  body  of  land  in  the 
N.E.  part  of  Afia  mull  become  much 
hotter  than  the  ocean,  and  '•onfe- 
qiiently  a  confidciable  degree  of  tare- 
faclion  will  be  produced  over  that 
part  of  the  continent,  whilft  at  the 
lame  feafon  an  immenfe  body  of  cold 
air  will  come  both  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  continent  of  Africa, 


in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  to  rcllore 
the  equilibrium.  The  pnncipil  trails 
of  land  of  different  temperatures  on 
the  two  continents,  bearing  very 
nearly  N.E.  and  S.W  of  each  other, 
will  therefore  become  alternately  the 
two  oppoflte  extreme  points  of  rare¬ 
faction  and  condenfation,  and  necef- 
farily,  according  to  this  theory,  be 
the  immediate  caufes  of  the  N.E. 
and  S.W.  monfoons. 

Clouds  are  generally  believed  to 
be  formed  by  vapours  raifed  by  folar 
or  fubterrancous  heat  from  moillnre 
in  the  earth,  or  in  greater  quantities 
from  water  itfell,  and  when  fo  raifed 
they  are  kept  fulpended  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  regions  of  the  atmofphere  in  the 
form  of  clouds,  until  by  fome  means 
not  yet  indifputably  afeertained,  the 
water  is  again  precipitated  to  the 
earth  in  rain. 

It  may  be  nece.Tary  to  premife, 
that  in  treating  of  this  fubjeCt  I  fliall 
generally  make  ufe  of  the  word  va¬ 
pour  for  that  which  arifes  from  wa¬ 
ter  or  any  other  fluid,  and  of  the  term 
exhalation  for  that  which  comes 
from  the  land. 

By  fome  authors  it  is  fnppofed, 
that  both  vapour'  and  exhalations  are 
fmall  veflculx  detached,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  from  the  earth  or  water  by 
heat,  and  which  mull  be  fpecilically 
lighter  than  the  air,  or  they  could 
not  afeend.  When  they  have  pafled 
through  the  denfer  medium  near  the 
earth,  attraiflcd  by  the  dry  air  above 
them,  they  continue  to  afeeud  until 
they  arrive  at  a  cold  region,  where 
they  become  condenfed,  and  remain 
fufpended,  us  before  obferved,  in  the 
form  «f  clouds.  In  this  (late  they 
continue  floating,  till  by  fome  niw 
agent  they  are  converted  into  rain, 
hail,  fnow,  milt,  &:c.  Others  again, 
who  equally  admit  that  the  clouds 
are  formed  by  thefe  vcflculsc,  think 
that  they  coalcfce  in  the  upper  re¬ 
gions  of  the  atmofphere,  forming 
into  little  maffes  until  they  become 
too  heavy  to  be  any  longer  fufpended. 


On  the  Furmation  of  Clouds,  iS^ 

and  then  dcfccnd  in  rain.  But  this  “  raifed  from  the  fea,  having  both 
hypothclis  cannot  be  well  founded,  “  fires,  and  particularly  a  great  quaa- 
for  the  vapours  are  perpetually  af-  “  tity  of  the  eleftricul,  fupport  their 
cending  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  **  water  ftrongly,  raife  it  high,  and 
atfnofphere,  which  are  always  cold  ;  “  being  moved  by  winds,  may  bring 
and  confequcntly,  according  to  this  “  it  over  the  middle  of  the  broadelt 
theory,  they  would  again  be  precipi-  “  continent  from  the  middle  of  the 
tated  in  rain  as  foon  as  they  have  ar-  “  widell  ocean.  How  thefe  ocean 
rived  at  a  certain  height,  which  “  clouds,  fo  ftrongly  fupporting  their 
would  almoft  conftantly  produce  re-  “  water,  are  made  to  depofit  it  on 
gular  fiiow'ers.  The  fame  objeAion  “  the  land  where  it  is  wanted,  is  next 
applies  to  the  fyftem  of  Dr  Derham,  “  to  be  confidertd. 
who  accounts  for  rain  by  fuppofing  “  If  the  ocean  clouds  are  driven 
the  veficulae  to  be  full  of  air,  which  “  by  winds  againft  mountains,  tbofe 
(he  fays)  becoming  contrafted  in  the  “  mountains,  being  lefs  cleftrified, 
colder  regions,  the  watery  (hell,  thus  “  altraft  them,  and  on  conta£f  take 
thickened,  becomes  heavier  than  the  “  away  their  eleftrical  fire)  and  be- 
air,  and  is  precipitated  in  rain  by  its  “  ing  cold,  their  common  fire  alfo ;) 
comparative  weight.  But  Dr  Frank-  “  hence  the  particles  clofe  towards 
lin,  in  his  Obfervations  on  Ele^iici-  “  the  mountains,  and  towards  each 
ty,  feems  to  account  moft  rationally  “  other.  If  the  air  was  not  much 
for  the  formation  of  the  clouds  and  “  loaded,  it  would  only  fall  in  dews 
precipitation  of  rain,  “  The  fun  “  on  the  mountain  tops  and  Tides, 

“  fupplics  (or  feems  to  fupply,)”  he  “  form  fprings,  and  defeend  into  the 
fays,  “  common  fire  to  all  vapours  “  vales  in  rivulets,  which  united 
“  raifed  from  the  fea,  or  exhalations  “  make  larger  ftreams  and  rivers. 

“  from  the  land.  Thofe  vapours,  “  But  being  much  loaded,  the  elec- 
“  which  have  both  common  and  “  trical  fire  is  at  once  taken  from  the 
“  eleftrical  fire  in  them,  are  better  “  cloud,  and  on  leaving  it,  the  par- 
“  fupported  than  thofe  which  con-  “  tides  coalefce  for  want  of  that  fire, 

“  tain  only  common  fire  ;  for  when  “  and  fall  in  heavy  fliowers. 

“  vapours  rife  into  the  coldeft  region  “  When  a  ridge  of  mountains  thus 
“  above  the  earth,  the  cold  will  not  “  dams  the  clouds,  and  draws  the 
“  diminiih  the  eleftrical  fire,  if  it  “  electric  fire  from  the  cloud  firft. 
“  doth  the  common.  Hence  clouds  “  approaching  it,  that  which  next 
“  formed  by  vapours  raifed  from  “  follows,  when  it  comes  near  the 
“  frefh  waters  within  land,  from  “  firft  cloud  (now  'deprived  of  its 
growing  vegetables,  moift  earth,  “  fire,)  fiafties  into  it,  and  begins  to 
“  &c.  more  fpcedily  and  cafily  depo-  “  depofit  its  own  water.  The  firft 
“fit  their  water,  h.iving  but  little  “  cloud  again  flafhing  into  the  moun- 
“  eleftrical  fire  to  repel  and  keep  the  “  tains,  the  third  approaching  cloud, 
“  particles  fcparalc.  So  that  the  great-  “  and  all  the  fuccccding  ones,  adl  in 
“  eft  part  of  the  water  raifed  from  “  the  fame  manner  as  far  back  as 
“  the  land  is  let  fall  on  the  land  a-  “  they  extend,  which  may  be  over 
“  gain  ;  and  winds  blowing  from  the  “  many  hundred  miles  of  country.” 

“  land  to  the  fea  are  dry,  there  be-  It  is  evident  from  the  geographi- 
“  ing  little  ufe  for  rain  on  the  fea  ;  cal  fituation  of  the  peninfiila  of  In- 
“  and  to  rob  the  land  therefore  of  dia,  that  the  clouds  which  arc  con- 
“  its  moifturc,  in  order  to  rain  on  veytd  over  it  in  both  monfoons,  mult 
“  the  fea,  would  be  contrary  to  the  be  faturated  with  moifture.  In  the 
“  unerring  diftributions  of  Nature.  N.  E.  inonfoon  the  vapours  will  be 
“  But  clouds  formed  by  vapours  raifed  from  the  fea  in  the  Gulf  of 

Bengal, 
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Bengal,  and  as  they  approach  the  “their  afeend  or  defeend  ;  bit  ai^ 
land  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  the  “  flowing  on  or  near  the  furface  « 
clouds,  in  the  manner  above  defciibcd,  “land  or  water,  from  all  fides  to- 
•will  be  made  to  difeharge  their  con-  “  wards  a  centre,  mull  necefliirily  at 
tents  in  great  torrents  of  rain.  So  “  that  centre  afeend,  the  land  or 
likewife  in  the  S.W.  rnonfoon,  the  “  water  hindering  its  defeent.  But 
vapours  will  be  raifed  in  the  Gulf  of  “  if  thefc  concentring  currents  be  in 
Sind  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  they  “  the  upper  region  of  the  atmofphcre, 
alfo  in  the  fame  manner  will  difeharge  “  they  may  indeed  defeend  and  canfe 
their  contents  on  the  Malabar  coail  “  a  whirlwind  ;  and  when  thisucurrent 
and  amongll  the  Ballagat  moun-  “  has  reached  either  the  earth  or  wa- 
fains.  “  ter,  it  mud  fpread,  and  probably 

But  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  “  blow  with  great  violence  to  a  con- 
truth  of  this  hypothefis,  it  may  be  “  lidcrable  diltance  from  the  centre, 
obferved,  that  the  quantity  of  rain  “  Of  the  two  kinds  of  w’hirlwinds, 
which  falls  in  the  principaJ  part  of  “  that  which  afeends  is  the  moll  com- 
South  America,  as  well  as  in  this  “  mon  ;  but  when  the  upper  air  de- 
pait  of  India,  is  conllantly  in  pro-  “  feends,  it  is  perhaps  in  a  greater 
portion  to  the  height  and  extent  of  “  body,  extending  wider,  as  in  thun- 
thc  mountains,  to  the  length  of  time  “  der  gulls,  and  w  ithout  much  whirl- 
thdt  the  wind  continues  to  convey  “  wind.'’  If  then  this  opinion  be 
the  clouds  towards  the  land,  and  to  well  founded,  a  common  gale  of  wind, 
the  extent  of  the  fea  or  ocean  whence  of  moderate  extent  and  Ihort  dura- 
the  water  is  evaporated  which  forms  tion,  may  be  fuppofed  to  proceed 
thofe  clouds.  from  the  former ;  but  when  violent. 

The  principal  features  of  both  of  long  continuance,  and  with  left 
thefc  countries  bear  a  ftriking  refem-  variation,  from  the  latter, 
blance  to  each  other  ;  thofe  of  the  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  mat- 
pcninfula  of  India  being  in  miniature  ter  of  great  difRculty  to  afeertain  the 
aimed  prccifely  the  fame  as  thofe  of  fituation  of  a  (hip  in  a  whirlwind,  by 
America  in  the  fame  parallel  of  lati-  obferving  the  ftrength  and  changes 
tude.  The  former  is  fituated  between  of  the  wind  :  if  the  changes  arc  fud- 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal  and  the  Gulf  of  den  and  the  wind  violent,  in  all  pro- 
Sind  ;  the  latter  between  the  South  bability  the  (hip  mu(l  be  near  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  centre  or  vortex  of  the  wliitlwind; 
Both  countiits  have  a  lofty  ridge  of  whereas  if  the  wind  blows  a  great 
mountains,  which  run  through  the  length  of  time  from  the  fame  point, 
center  of  them  from  N.  to  S.  ;  and  and  the  changes  are  gradual,  it  may 
both  have  large  rivers,  apparently  be  reafonably  fuppofed  the  (hip  is 
in  exaiSl  proportion  to  the  fize  of  near  the  extremity  of  it. 
their  refpeCtive  mountains,  which  dif-  Another extraordinarycircumftance 
charge  ihemftlves  towards  the  E.  in-  refpefting  thefc  hurricanes  (hould 

to  the  fea.  _  likewife  be  mentioned,  as  tending  to 

a  difeovtr)-  of  their  caufes  ;  that  they 
in  irhvirdj — IJlar.d  of  Bermudas.  mo(l  frequently,  it  might  perhaps 

“  Whirlw  inds,”  (ays  Dr  Franklin,  with  propriety  be  faid  always,  occur 
in  one  of  his  letters  on  philcfophical  near  large  bodies  of  land,  but  are  not 
fubjetfls,  “  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  known  at  fea  within  the  tropics,  at 
“  from  the  air  afeending,  and  the  leaft  in  that  part  of  the  ocean  remote 
“  other  from  the  air  defeending.  A  from  the  continent,  or  even  at  a  con- 
“  fluid  moving  from  all  points  hori-  fiderable  dillance  from  extenlive  if- 
“  zontally  tow'ards  a  centre  mull  ei-  lands.  It  is  a  well  known  faft,  as 

the 
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tlie  name  itfclf  implies,  that  the  Pa-  from  the  ocean,  until  the  equilibrium 
ciHc  Ocean  is  exempt  from  tempclls.  is  reltored  ;  and  during  this  operation 
So  likewife  is  the  middle  of  (he  South  fpeh  changes  mull  neceflarily  happen 
Atlantic  Ocean,  particularly  from  the  in  the  atmofphcre,  as  will  produce 
equator  to  the  latitude  of  i6  degrees  llrong  currents  of  air,  and  in  general 
S.  A  violent  gale  of  wind,  for  in-  wliirlvviuds.  Near  every  part  of  the 
llance,  was  never  known  at  the  little  continent  of  Afia,  in  the  Gulf  of 
illand  of  St.  Helena,  which  lies  at  the  Bengal,  on  eitliei  coad  of  Africa, 
diilance  of  nearly  a  thoufand  miles  near  the  iiland  of  Madagafcar,  and 
from  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  and  even  in  the  vicinity,  of  the  illands  of 
Hill  further  from  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  where  alfo 
America.  The  mean  temperature  of  there  are  volcanoes,  whirlwinds  occa- 
St.  Helena  is,  I  believe,  72  degrees  fioned  by  fudden  changes  in  the  at- 
inilead  of  79,  which  is  the  mean  tern-  mofphcre  will,  at  certain  feafons,  fre- 
perature  ot  places  on  the  continent,  quently  occur.  But  in  the  Pacific 
in  the  fame  parallels  of  latitude ;  but  Ocean,  and  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  variations  there  throughout  the  tlu  North  and  South  Atlantic,  they 
year,  both  of  the  thermometer  and  will  feldom  liappen.  Ships  in  crol- 
barometer,  arc  very  trifling.  It  mull  Cng  the  North  Atlantic  fcarcely  ever 
here  be  again  remembered,  that  the  meet  with  hard  gales  of  wind  before 
vapours  raifed  from  the  ocean  have  a  they  approach  the  Weftern  Iflands, 
larger  portion  of  both  common  and  where  likewife  there  are  volcanoes, 
ele^rical  fire,  and  are,  therefore,  more  But  in  the  iflands  of  Bermudas,  which 
fiimly  fupported  in  the  form  of  clouds  are  fitmited  in  the  Northern  Atlantic 
than  thofe  which  come  from  the  Ocean,  about  the  latitude  of  32  de- 
land  ;  that  in  thefe  oceans  an  equal  grees  N.  and  at  the  diilance  of  fix 
temperature  almoft  conftantly  pre-  hundred  miles  from  the  coaft  of  A- 
vads,  and  that  all  the  circumambient  mcrica,  hurricanes,  I  believe,  areal- 
air  is  filled  with  homogeneous  va-  moil  unknown ;  but  thunder  and 
pours.  In  every  wide  expanfe  of  o-  lightning,  with  temporary  gufts  of 
cean,  therefore,  unbroken  by  a  coiiti-  wind,  or  violent  fqualls,  are  v^ry 
nent  or  cxtenfive  ifland,  no  fudden  common.  Were  thefe  iflands  of  lefs 
changes  arc  likely  to  take  place  in  extent,  or  had  they  been  placed  w’ith- 
the  atmofpbere  ;  but,  on  the  contra*  in  the  tropic,  it  is  probable  they 
ry,  where  the  clouds,  w  bich  are  form-  would  have  been  as  exempt,  even 
ed  by  exhalations  from  extenfive  bo-  from  tempefts,  as  St.  Helena,  or  the 
dies  of  land,  approach  thofe  which  iflands  in  the  Pacific  Uccan  ;  but  fl¬ 
are  derived  from  the  ocean,  violent  tuated  in  the  temperate  zone,  and 
and  fudden  alterations  muft  neceffari-  not  very  remote  from  America,  they 
ly  occur  ;  for,  as  it  has  been  frequent-  arc  fubje^l  occaiionally  to  fudden 
ly  before  remarked,  that  land  clouds  and  violent  gufts  from  the  N.  W. 
will  attra^  both  common  and  elc6lri-  which  probably  originate  on  that 
cal  fire  from  thofe  clouds  which  come  continent.  The  Bermudas  *,  howr- 

cver, 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  invalids  in  Europe,  cfpecially  thole  afhi-fted  with 
pulmonary  complaints,  do  not  prefer  a  voyage  to  the  illands  of  Bermudas,  to  vifit- 
tng  either  the  fouth  of  France  or  Lilbon  ;  lor  the  mild  regular  climate  of  thefe 
iflands  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  any  place  on  the  continent,  and  even  to  the 
ifland  of  Madeira,  which  is  near  tie  coaft  of  Africa  ;  befides,  the  voyage  to  Ber¬ 
mudas,  added  to  the  purity  of  the  air,  together  w  ith  the  abundance  and  quality  of 
tbe  fruits  and  vegetables,  would  probabi}  reftore  all  thofe  to  health,  who  arc  to  be 
recovered  either  by  good  air  or  wholefcme  food. 

But  the  reputation  of  tuefe  ulands  has  fullered  from  the  report  of  the  early  na- 
EJ.  Mag.  Srft.  li 01.  VJgators, 
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ever,  enjoy  a  delighlful  climate,  not 
unlike  the  fineft  weather  of  an  Eu¬ 
ropean  Ipring,  or  the  early  part  of 
fummer,  whence,  probably,  they  de¬ 
rive  their  natneof  the  Summer  lllands. 


Meteorological  Observations,  applicable 
to  Great  Britain. 

The  tables  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  thofe  of  Bilhop  Wat- 
fon.  Dr  Robertfon,  and  Major  Hay- 
man  Rooke,  all  tend  to  prove,  that 
the  rainy  feafon  of  thefe  iflands  com¬ 
mences  in  June,  and  continues  for 
the  two  or  three  fubfequent  months ; 
and  that  the  greateft  quantity  of 
rain  falls  al  ioll  invariably  in  the 
month  of  July.  This  is  the  faft ; 
let  us  confider  what  ufc  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  it  by  the  farmer. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
from  the  great  command  of  manure 


and  the  goodnefs  of  the  roads,  the 
farmer  is  able  to  bring  forward  his 
grafs,  and  to  mow  it  fometimes  at 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  always 
by  the  end  of  the  month  :  thus  he 
completely  bnifhes  his  hay  harveft 
before  the  fummer  folftice  ;  the  fol- 
ilitial  rains  therefore  which  follow', 
but  fe'dom  commence  before  this 
time,  are  extremely  beneficial  to  him  ; 
they  bring  forward  the  aftermath, 
they  fwcll  the  corn  and  increafe  the 
length  of  the  ftraw  ;  and  having  fi- 
nifhed  one  harveft,  the  farmer  is 
completely  prepared  for  the  other. 
But  it  is  only  within  a  very  few  years 
that  agriculture  was  in  fuch  an  im¬ 
proved  ftate,  even  near  the  capital, 
as  to  admit  of  an  early  hay  harveft  ; 
and  I  am  forry  to  fay,  that  nine  years 
in  ten  at  leaft,  in  the  highly  gifted 
county  of  Glamorgan,  even  at  the 
prefent 


vigators,  ivho  formerly  vifited  the  in  Imall  veflcls,  and  who  were  perhaps  terrifi¬ 
ed  by  the  occafional  ftorms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  Itill  more  by  the  rocks 
and  Ihoals  with  which  they  are  faid  to  be  furrounded.  The  report  of  one  or  two 
timid  or  wonder-working  travellers,  at  that  early  period,  was  probably  fufficient 
to  jultify  the  charader  given  of  thefe  iflands  by  our  immortal  Shakfpeare,  whi* 
iQ^es  Ariel,  in  the  Temped,  tell  Frofpero, 


Safely  in  harbour 

“  Is  the  King’s  (hip ;  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
“  Thou  call’dft  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
“  From  the  ftill  vex’d  Bermoothes.” 


Mr  Malone,  in  a  note  on  this  paflage,  fays.  Thus  the  iflands  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Bermudas,  were  frequently,  though  not  always,  called  in  our  author’s 
time.  Hackluyt,  in  his  Voyages,  1598,  calls  “  the  fea  about  the  Bermudas  a  hel- 
“  lifli  place  for  thunder,  lightning,  and  llorms.”  So  likewife  the  continuator  of 
Stowe’s  Annals,  1615,  deferibing  the  arrival  of  the  Englilh  at  thefe  iflands  in  1609  : 
Sir  George  Somers  fitting  at  the  fterne,  leeing  the  (hip  defperate  of  relief,  look- 
ing  every  minute  when  it  would  finkc,  he  efpied  land,  which,  according  to  h  » 
“  and  Captain  Newport’s  opinion,  ftiould  be  that  dreadful  coaft  of  the  Bermodes, 
which  iflands  were  of  all  nations,  faid  and  fuppofed  to  be  inchanted,  and  inha- 
“  bited  with  witches  and  devils ;  which  grew  by  reafon  of  accuftomed  monftrous 
■“  thunder,  ftorme,  and  tempeft,  neere  iioto  thofe  iflands ;  alfo  for  that  the  whole 
“  coaft  is  fo  wondrous  dangerous  of  rookes,  that  few  can  approach  them  but  with 
“  unfpeakabie  hazard  of  Ihipwrctk.” 

The  learned  editor  in  this  inftance  proves,  that  his  inimitable  aiit’nor  was  cor- 
refl,  as  fir  as  the  information  of  his  day  went,  in  making  Ariel  fpcak  in  the  man¬ 
ner  he  does  of  thefe  iflands ;  but  more  modern  and  authentic  accounts,  amongft 
which  is  that  of  the  learned  Bilhop  Berl-ley,  to  whom  I’ope  attributes  every  vir¬ 
tue  under  heaven,  juftifies  alfo,  1  flatter  myfelf,  what  has  been  faid  of  them  in  this 
work.  If  the  modern  accounts  are  molt  deferving  of  creriitj  Ibme  unhappy  invalid 
may,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  feek  benefit  fiom  a  voyage  to  the  Summer  Iflands,  in 
which  fome  authors  fay  perpetual  fpring  prevails,  and  where  alfo  the  inhabitants 
are  ftrangers  to  moft  of  our  difeafes. 
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prefent  day,  the  hay  is  regularly 
fpoiled  in  making.  But  let  not  this 
circumftance  be  confidered  as  refleft- 
ing  upon  the  farmers  of  that  country, 
who  are  far  from  deficient  either  in 
induftry,  or  a  competent  knowledge 
of  their  bulinefs.  Their  country, 
pofiefling  every  pofTible  natural  ad¬ 
vantage,  has  not,  until  lately,  had 
any  good  turnpike  roads ;  manure 
was  to  be  had  only  in  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties  ;  the  little  there  was,  it  became 
difficult  and  expenfive  to  put  on  the 
land,  and  confequently  they  could 
not  bring  forward  their  grafs  to  be 
cut  before  the  middle  of  July.  The 
rains,  therefore,  fo  beneficial  to  the 
London  farmer,  were  hurtful  to 
them  ;  but  as  it  happened  almoft  eve¬ 
ry  year,  they  patiently  fubmitted  to 
what  they  confidered  irremediable ; 
for,  being  fituated  near  the  fea,  they 
fuppofed  it  the  natural  confequcnce 
of  their  chmatc  and  foil.. 

But  turnpike  roads  being  now 
made  throughout  the  country,  and 
fafe,  expeditious,  and  cheap  convey¬ 
ances  being  opened,  by  means  of  the 
canals,  from  the  interior  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  fea,  and  labourers  of  every 
defeription  reforting  in  great  num¬ 
bers  to  the  hills  where  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  work  the  mines  of  iron, 
ume,  and  coal,  the  produce  of  the 
country  will  in  future  be  confumed 
on  the  fpot,  and  necelfarily  increafe 
the  quantity  of  manure.  In  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years,  then,  the  ral¬ 
lies  at  lead  will  come  into  a  high 
date  of  cultivation,  and  both  the  hay 
and  com  harved  in  Glamorganffiire 
will  be  as  early  and  produftivc  as 
thofe  of  any  other  county  of  Gieat 
Britain.  The  experienced  farmer 
would  not  thank  me  for  any  re¬ 
marks  on  the  great  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  having  fodder  of  a  fu- 
perlor  quality  for  his  horfes,  cattle, 
and  fheep. 

As  the  folditial  rains  are  always 
accompanied  with  wederly  and  fouth- 
wcderly  viqds,  the  mariner  will  rea¬ 


dily  comprehend  that  this  feafon  is 
unfavourable  for  {hips  outward  bound 
to  the  Wed  Indies  and  America,  and 
confequently  the  reverfe  for  thofe 
which  are  homeward  bound  frora 
thofe  countries. 

It  is  ufual  for  Englilh  travellers  to 
fix  the  middle  of  July  for  their  fum- 
mer  excurfions,  but  they  mud  con- 
dantly  expeid  to  be  interrupted  with 
heavy  (howeis  of  rain.  To  one  clafs 
of  them,  however,  this  circumdance 
may  be  confidered  as  an  advantage : 
it  has  lately  been  the  fafhion  to  vifit 
Wales,  and  amidd  its  wild  romantic 
feenery,  the  waterfalls  ate  in  the 
height  of  their  beauty  at  this  feafon. 

The  next  meteorological  general 
faft  worthy  of  obfervation  is,  that 
frequent  violent  gales  of  wind  hap¬ 
pen  fuon  after  the  autumnal  equinox. 
Without  dwelling  much  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  thefe  high  winds,  which 
are  known  to  drip  the  trees  of  their 
leaves,  and  are  faid  t>>  contrib-:te 
greatly,  by  the  agitation  of  them,  to 
the  fall  of  the  fap,  I  (hall  beg  leave 
to  obferve,  that  the  little  fummer  of 
St  Martin,  which  follows  thefe  gales, 
and  is  probably  the  effedt  of  them, 
continues  from  the  beginning  to  the 
2  2d  of  November.  This  interval  of 
clear  weather  is  particularly  ufeful  to 
the  farmer  and  the  gardener  ;  to  the 
former  in  ploughing  and  fowing  win¬ 
ter  and  fummer  fallows;  to  the  latter 
in  pruning  and  dreffing  bis  trees  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  when  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  fap  is  completed. 

As  to  the  winter,  it  is  well  known 
that  little  is  to  be  done  in  the  coun¬ 
try  at  this  time,  except  the  carrying 
of  manure  ;  but  it  is  important  both 
to  the  farmer  and  gardener  to  remem¬ 
ber,  that  the  hard  weather  feldom 
begins  before  Chridmas,  and  in  very 
fevere  winters  a  hard  frod  is  general¬ 
ly  preceded  or  accompanied,  in  the 
early  part  of  it,  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
fnow.  Thus  fecured,  the  wheat  and 
heibage  of  every  kind  is  fafe  from 
extei^  cold,  for  fnow  being  a  non- 
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conduftoroflieat,  the  internal  w'armth 
of  the  earth,  which  at  all  fcafons  is 
equal  at  lead  to  forty-cight  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  rifes, 
and  is  retained  near  the  fuiface  ;  and 
when  the  thaw  takes  place,  vegeta¬ 
tion,  having  been  preferved  under  this 
excellent  covering  of  the  flieet  of 
fnow,  is  found  to  be  in  a  very'  -advan¬ 
ced  and  improved  date. 

The  mariner  at  this  inclement  fea- 
fon  will  fcldom  go  to  fea  if  he  can 
avoid  it  ;  but  voyages  to  the  Wed 
Indies  may  be  undertaken  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  provided  there  is  a  good  outfet 
from  the  Channel  by  the  help  of  ead- 
erly  or  north-eaderly  winds.  As  the 
fpring  approaches,  the  caflerly  winds 
commence :  the  March  winds  and 
April  diowers,  fays  the  honed  coun¬ 
tryman,  bring  forth  May  flowers  ; 
and  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  motion 
of  the  trees  at  the  vernal  equinox 
contributes  to  raife  the  fap  and  deve- 
lope  nature,  which  feems  to  have 
been  in  a  date  of  torpor  or  neceflary 
repofe  during  the  winter.  The  pru¬ 
dent  farmer  avails  himfelf  of  thefe 
winds  alfo  to  fow  his  oats,  barley, 
peas,  beans,  potatoes,  &c.  The  dry¬ 
ing  quality  of  thefe  winds  on  which 
1  have  already  pretty  fully  expatiat¬ 
ed,  takes  from  the  earth  what  would 
otherwife  be  a  fuperabundant  degree 
of  moidure  on  the  furface  of  it. 

At  this  feafon,  likewife,  the  Bri- 
tidi  mariner  becomes  particularly  ac¬ 
tive.  He  may  undertake  his  voyages 
to  all  countries  fituatcd  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  thefe  iflands  ;  and  if  bound 
to  the  Ead  Indies  in  particular,  he 
may  perform  the  voyage  almod  to  a 
certainty  in  lefs  than  four  months. 
The  N.E.  winds  being  favourable  for 
Ih  ps  outward  bound,  they  are  of 
ci  arfe  adverfe  to  thofe  that  are 
hr:  ward  bound;  therefore  it  would 
be  prudent  to  podpone,  if  poflible, 
entruK-e  into  the  Channel  to  the  end 
•f  May,  or  tlu-  beginning  of  June. 

In  fhon  the  '^priug  is  th-  mod 
&vouiable  fcaion  for  outward  bound 


fliips,  and  ilie  dimmer  for  thofr  re¬ 
turning  home.  In  the  autumn  the 
w'inds  generally  incline  to  tiie  W. 
but  rather  towards  the  N.  than 
the  S.  ;  and  in  winter  they  are  often 
from  the  N.E  but  the  heavier  gales 
of  wind  almod  always  come  from  the 
N.W. 

After  having  pointed  out  to  the 
farmer  and  gardener,  the  mariner  and 
the  traveller,  the  winds  which  prevail 
at  difl'ereni  feafons  of  the  year,  and 
which,  in  examining  feveral  meteoro¬ 
logical  regilleis  kept  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  I  have 
found  to  be  almod  as  periodical  as 
thofe  in  the  tropics,  I  (hall  proceed 
to  a  farther  application  of  this  hypo- 
thefis  to  domedic  purpofes. 

It  appears  that  in  thefe  iflands  the 
AV.  and  S.W.  winds  prevail  three 
fourtlis  of  the  year,  and  E.  and  N.E. 
only  one  fourth.  In  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain  the  S.W.  is  edeemed 
the  mod  rainy  point  of  the  compafs. 

In  building  houfes,  granaries,  or 
dorehoufes  of  any  kind,  therefore,  in 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  great  cate  fliould  be  taken  not 
to  place  buildings  to  the  E.  or  N.E. 
of  any  lake  or  (landing  pool  of  wa¬ 
ter,  but  particularly  of  marflics  or 
fens  ;  and  where  a  choice  is  penriit- 
ted,  it  would  perhaps  be  prudent  to 
creft  our  habitation  to  the  W.  and 
S.W.  of  every  river  and  canal ;  for, 
if  fituated  to  the  cadward  of  them, 
according  to  this  hypothefis.  the 
wind  will  blow  upon  the  buildings 
three  fourths  of  tlic  year,  bringing 
with  it  the  additional  moidure  of  the 
liver  or  canal,  and  confequently  will 
render  it  damp  and  iinwholcfome ; 
whereas  if  placed  wcdwaid  of  thefe 
foiirces  of  moidure,  the  air  from  the 
call  ward,  which  is  rather  too  dry,  in 
p.  (ling  over  large  bixiics  of  water, 
will  abforb  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
moiilure  in  folution  in  the  atmol- 
phere,  rnd  the  dampnefs  of  it  of 
couil  •  wdl  b.  by  thefe  means  in  fomc 
degree  uiininiihed  :  but  at  all  events, 

as 
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as  tlic  wind  blows  from  the  eaftward  leave  to  refer  them  to  the  firll  book 
three  months  of  the  year  only,  a  of  the  claflical  and  elegant  poem  on 
honi'e  thus  lituatcd  will  be  kfs  damp  health  by  the  learned  and  ingenious 
than  one  placed  to  the  wellward,  ex-  Dr  Armllrong,  whofe  falutary  advice 
attly  in  proportion  to  the  difference  I  fltall  not  attempt  to  difguife  in  the 
of  li  ne  each  different  wind  blows,  tame  language  of  profe  ;  nor  would 
that  is,  as  three  to  nine  ;  and  fur  this  I  wifh,  by  a  partial  quotation,  to  de> 
reafon  every  petfon  fliould  rccoUcA  prive  the  reader  of  tl'.c  pleafure  of 
that  the  W.  and  S.VV.  fides  of  a  gratifying  himfelf  by  a  general  rcfer- 
ho...e  are  always  the  moft  damp.  encc  to  the  original. 

It  fecms  needlefs  to  expatiate  on  Although  our  atmofphere  in  par¬ 
tite  necefiity  of  applying  thefe  obfer-  ticular  places  is  impregnated  with 
vations  in  particidar  to  fituations  noxious  vapours,  fortunately  for  the 
near  marfhes  or  fens.  The  fatal  con-  inhabitants  of  thefe  illands  they  are 
fequences  of  the  exhalations  from  not  fubjeft  to  the  baneful  influence 
thefe  places  are  very  well  known,  and  of  poifonous  winds  ;  nor  can  they 
therefore  I  fliall  content  ntyfelf  with  fcarcely  conftder  themfclvcs  expofed 
having  pointed  out  to  thofe  who  are  to  the  ravages  of  hurricanes.  The 
unavoidably  obliged  to  live  near  them,  tempefts,  which  fometimes  are  known 
the  moft  effetftual  means  of  partly  a-  in  our  temperate  climate,  can  fcarcc- 
voiding  their  effefts.  If  any  perfons  ly  be  deemed  more  than  ftorms,  tfpe- 
can  for  a  moment  enteitain  a  doubt  cially  when  compared  with  thofe  in 
of  their  baneful  influence,  I  muft  beg  the  tropic. 

F0\  THE  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE. 
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Analogies  ef  Nature.  other  way  until  you  have  finifhed  the 

T 'HE  day  after  the  fpeech  of  my  chafe.”  “  We  will  follow  ittogether,*' 
friend  the  philofopher,  concern-  returned  he,  and  feizing  me  by  the  arm 
ing  the  vex  populi,  had  been  inter-  we  proceeded  along  the  walk.  “  I 
nipted  by  the  entrance  of  company’,  have  been  thinking,”  faid  he,  “  upon 
I  met  with  him  walking  in  the  Mea-  the  analogy  which  exifts  throughout 
de'-j.’s  ;  before  I  approached  him,  he  the  whole  of  nature,  and  the  fimilarity 
feemed  to  be  purfuing  eagerly  fome  of  charadter  which  connects  together 
new  and  interefting  train  of  thought;  objefts  and  incidents,  whether  phyfi- 
I  drew  this  cortclulion  from  the  quick-  cal  or  moral.  This  analogy  appears 
nefs  of  his  pace  and  the  livelinefs  of  upon  refleftion,  to  be  very  ftriking 
his  geftures  ;  for  whenever  his  mind  and  curious  and  is  fo  univerfal,  that 
is  aftively  employed,  it  ftimulatcs  nature  feems  to  have  formed  all  her 
every  mufcle  of  his  body  in  an  extra-  works,  and  arranged  all  the  laws 
ordinary  degree,  and  oecafions,  cor  which  regulate  fublunary  affairs  upon 
poreal  efforts,  produced  inconfcioufly  one  common  principle.  I  fhall  adduce 
proportioned  to  the  intereft  his  mind  an  inftance  or  two  of  this  analogy,” 
takes  in  the  fubjecf  of  its  inveftiga-  continued  he,  “  which  will  explain 
tion.  “  I  wifh  not  to  interrupt  your  what  I  mean.  If  any  vegetable  fub- 
fpeculations,”  faid  I,  when  we  had  fiance,  grafs,  for  inftance,  be  fre- 
met ;  “  I  fee  you  are  purfuing  fome  quently  cut  down,  it  grows  fafter, 
idea,  and  perhaps  before  you  reach  and  ftronger  than  it  would  have  done 
the  foot  of  the  walk  you  may  have  had'  it  been  fuffered  to  remain  un- 
feized  upon  it :  1  will  take  a  turn  the  touched.  This  is  a  phyfical  pheno¬ 
menon. 
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mcDon,  and  it  is  eafy  to  find  an  ana¬ 
logy  coi  Tvl  jKjnding  to  it  in  the  moral 
world.  If  any  fct  of  opinions  upon 
politics  or  religion  are  attempted  to 
be  checked,  they  uniformly  tlouriih 
ai.d  fucctcd  better,  in  eonrequence  of 
tlic  endeavour  wliich  is  made  to  re- 
ftraiii  them  ;  hence  it  has  come  to  be 
a  common  proveib,  that  the  blood  of 
the  many  IS  was  the  feed  of  the 
church,  becaiife  the  iiiorc  religion 
was  perfccutcd  in  ancient  times,  the 
more  it  grew  :  and  there  is  another 
analogous  circumftance  lobe  remark¬ 
ed  in  this  comparifon.  As  it  is  re- 
quillte  that  the  vegetable  crop  have 
iready  attained  fome  growth,  and  be 
v/ell  rooted  in  the  ground  previous 
to  its  being  cut ;  fo  it  is  likewife  ne- 
ceflary  that  the  opinions  in  queftion 
Ihould  liave  acquired  foine  adlierents, 
and  obtained  lome  degree  of  liability 
in  the  country  where  they  are  ptifc- 
cuted.  If,  after  this,  attempts  are 
made  to  eiitirpate  them,  tlie  tafle  is 
as  vain  as  to  e\pe£t  to  put  an  end  to 
the  growth  of  a  crop  of  hay  by'  cut¬ 
ting  it  down.  The  one  will  take 
deeper  root,  become  more  clofe  and 
connedlcd,  and  ihoot  forth  more  luxu¬ 
riantly,  and  the  other  will  thence 
llourilh  apace, — what  was  intended 
for  their  decay  or  deftruttion,  will  be 
unexpe£led!y  convened  into  falutary 
nouriflimeut. 

“  Were  I  defircd  to  account  forthefe 
phenomena,  and  alTigB  the  caufe  for 
the  fubfcqiient  thriving  both  of  the 
vegetable  fubllanccs  and  the  moral 
opinions,  I  would  fay  it  was  tiwiiig 
to  the  latent  principle  of  refjlai.cty 
inherent  in  every  thing,  and  wliich 
is  as  uuiverfal  in  its  exiltcnce  as  the 
principle  of  analogy  :  to  account  for 
phenomena,  however,  is  not  mydefign 
at  piefeiit,  and  1  liave  only  mention¬ 
ed  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  caufe, 
that  I  may  adduce  another  iullancc 
of  analogy,  or  rather  a  different  a- 
fpctl  of  the  fame  compaiilon.  It  is 
the  principle  of  refiilance  wliich  caufts 
the  additional  growth  in  the  grafs. 


The  cutting  it  down  is  the  impulfc 
or  (ho>.k  externally  communicated, 
and  the  growth  is  the  rcfiflancc  op- 
pufeJ  to  tliis  Ihock.  It  is  the  fame 
with  the  opinions,  the  pcrfecution  is 
the  external  (hock,  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  (lability  which  they  obtain  is 
the  refiilance  interpofed  to  this.  Vary 
the  iullance  ;  llrikc  a  piece  of  wood 
or  (lone,  and  a  fimilar  lefitlance  is 
uniformly  eppofed  to  the  llroke, 
which  refinance  is  always  propor¬ 
tioned  in  degree  to  the  force  exerted 
in  the  given  Ihock.  Let  us  remark 
iliil  another  analogical  circumllance, 
if  the  (hock  given  is  fuperior  to  the 
refiiling  power  inherent  in  the  body, 
if  it  is  overpowered  by  a  greater  force 
than  the  refiilance  can  oppofe,  then 
the  deflriiftion  of  the  body  muft  nc- 
celfarily  follow  ;  if  the  wood  or  (lone 
is  ilruek  with  fuch  violence  as  to 
dilfolve  the  adliefion  of  the  particles, 
and  feparate  its  parts,  fufficient  re¬ 
finance  cannot  be  produced,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  if  the  force  of  the  (hock  be 
greater  than  the  quantity  of  iclin. 
ance  of  which  the  body  is  capable,  a 
dilTolution  of  its  parts  is  the  inevita¬ 
ble  confcqucnce. 

“  Fartlier,  if  you  prick  your  hand, 
or  the  body  of  any  animal,  w’lth  a 
fiiarp  point,  it  will  innaiitancoufiy  op¬ 
pofe  a  degree  of  refiilance  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  ihock  it  has  received, — 
Now  this  appears  to  me  to  be  analo¬ 
gous  to,  or  rather  in  faC\  to  be  the 
fame  principles  difplaycd  in  the  cafe 
of  the  Hone  or  wood  ;  and  hence  wc 
may  lay  down  this  pofition,  that  eve¬ 
ry  organized  body  whatever,  oppofes 
a  iilillancc  to  every  external  force 
which  attempts  to  dellroy  its  organi¬ 
zation. 

“  The  principle  of  retaliation  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  likewife  altogether 
analogous  to  the  refiilance  that  is 
exerted  by'  inanimate  objects  againft 
ihocks  communicated  by  foreign  ob- 
jedh. 

“  And  the  revolt  which  the  foul 
makes  at  the  thought  of  annihilation, 
feems 
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feems  to  be  a  modification  of  the  “  In  the  natural  and  moral  cafes  here 
fame  principle  of  rcfiftance  common  adduced,  we  may  obferve  an  analo- 
to  inanimate  ooiedls.  Tijc  “  recoil-  gous  circumllance,  which  is,  the  ef. 
ing  of  the  foul  back  upon  itfclf,  and  tort  in  both  intlances  to  lecovcran 
fhuddering  at  dcftructioii,”  appears  eya//r3/-/«>»,  or  uniformity  of  motion  ; 
by  itfclf  to  be  no  more  a  proof  of  its  even  as  a  traveller  when  he  is  on  a 
immortality  than  of  the  immortality  journey,  and  being  llopt  for  a  certain 
of  a  ftone  or  a  billet  of  wood,  time  by  an  accident,  tccls  a  propcnli- 

“  I  have  obferved  already,  that  the  ty  to  quicken  his  pace  and  compen- 
degree  of  rctillancc  is  in  every  in-  fate  for  the  delay, 
tlancr,  whether  of  animate  or  inani-  “  It  is  even  fo  with  nature, — (he 
mate  oldefls,  proportiontd  to  the  de-  feems  to  have  allotted  a  certain  pre- 
grecs  of  external  fiiock.  When  a  na-  eife  period  for  accomplifiiing  her  o- 
tion  is  furrounded  with  danger,  when  perations  ;  and  if,  owing  to  adventi- 
the  prelTure  of  circuniftances  thieat-  tions  incidents,  thcfeopcrationsthould 
ens  deftruftion  to  a  devoted  victim  ;  be  fiifpended,  they  afterwards  go  on 
whether  the  oak  has  to  contend  with  with  incrcalVd  cehrity,  p'a'portioned 
the  mountain  fiorm,  or  Hercules  cxaflly  it  may  be  to  the  delay, 
mud  clcanfe  the  Augean  liable  ;  the  “  Wliat  I  bavefiid  is  anotber  modi 
fnm  of  refinance  is  tendered  commen-  fication  of  the  principle  of  rtjittance, 
furatc  to  the  tallr,  and  the  perfon  or  re-afihn,  or  chitLity.  'I'his  prinev 
objeft  concentrating  all  its  phyfical  pic  is  univerfal  throughout  nature ; 
(acuity  of  rc-aCtion,  exerts  an  impe-  it  is  a  confpicuous  fadt  in  all  her  ope, 
tus  adequate ifpolTiLlctotheexigcncy.  rations  ;  p'.idofophers  call  it  tljiticity^ 
“  I  (hall  mention  a  fimilar  inllance  and  tell  us,  that  without  the  operation 
of  general  analogy.  If  a  river  is  op-  of  this  principle,  the  material  world 
pofed  in  its  courfc  by  intervening  ob-  would  blend  in  confufion,  and  be  ut- 
ilacles,  its  motion  after  it  lias  over-  terly  dcllroyed. 
come  thefe  obllacles,  is  quicker  than  “  But  there  is  a  moral  as  well 
before.  I’o  this  there  is  a  ftriking  Jlcal  elaiticity.  The  analogy  of  na- 
inoral  analogy  in  the  hillory  of  the  ture  is  univerfal,  and  arc  v,’c  not  au- 
progrefs  of  liberty,  which,  after  it  has  thorifed  to  think,  that  if  this  moral 
been  violently  oppofed  by  the  efifotts  re-a6fion  were  not  exerted  in  the  af- 
of  tyranny,  for  a  time,  breaks  out  fairs  of  life,  that  a  fimilar  confufion 
with  increafed  force,  and  fwcepsdown  would  enfue  ?  Crimes  and  iraproprie- 
all  oppofition.  This  too  is  often  the  tyof  conduAof  any  kind,  are  wounds 
cafe  with  a  particular  plan  or  objeft,  aimed  at  the  welfare  and  exillcnce  of 
that  an  individual  has  in  view  to  pro-  civil  fociety  ;  and  if  crimes  were  not 
fecute  ;  to  attempt  hindering  him  is  refilled  and  punifhed,  the  dellruflion 
to  defeat  our  intentions,  fince  the  of  fociety  mull  neceffarily  follow, 
tendency  of  tUiscondudl  is  to  (limu-  The  rcfillance  oppofed  to  crimes  is 
late  him  to  greater  exertion.  This  the  penal  code  of  every  nation  :  and 
appears  to  be  only  n  difi'erent  afpeft  this  furnifiies  us  with  anotber  analo- 
oi  the  fame  pbyfical  law,  which  in-  gv,  and  likewife  demonflrates  the 
creafes  the  velocity  of  a  llream  fub-  juilice  and  propriety  of  civil  puni(H- 
fcquent  to  tlic  removal  of  local  hin-  ments,  mankind  in  this  cafe  imitating 
drance.  Tlie  lofs  of  motion  is  com-  the  conduft  of  nature.  But  in  fa<(l, 
penfated  by  an  increafed  rapidity,  fo  this  is  no  imitation,  this  condnd  of 
that,  upon  the  wliole,  it  is  exactly  mankind  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
balanced,  and  the  aggregate  progre'.s  operations  of  nature  as  phyfical  re- 
is  pctliaps  the  lame  as  if  no  impedi-  action  is.  Both  are  laws  in  nature 
picin  had  iiitciveacd,  analogous  to  one  another ;  or  per- 
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haps  they  are  branches  of  the  fame 
general  principle,  exhibited  in  differ- 
cnt  points  of  view,  and  confpicuous 
ill  different  parts  of  her  works. 

“  In  (hort,  1  have  frequently  been 
iucliiied  to  think,  although  1  would 
not  yet  afiert,  becaufe  halty  conclu- 
fions  on  this  fubjeft  are  unphilofophi- 
cal,  that  the  laws  which  govern  mat- 
ter,  and  which  regulate  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  intclledf,  are  the  fame  in  their 
properties.  We  are  confeious  of  fi- 
milar  modes  of  action,  and  of  fimi- 
lar  phenomena  in  each,  and  why 
fliould  we  not  conclude,  that  the  law 
of  attraftion  and  rcpulfion,  or  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  rc-aftion,  exerted  in  the  na¬ 
tural  world,  fhould  not  likewife  pro¬ 
duce  every  operation  and  change  of 
circumllance  in  the  mental  and  moral 
worlds  ? 

ANECDOTES  OF  SIR  THOMAS 

IN  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Brown,  printed  in  1686, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Dr  White 
Kennet,  bilhop  of  Peterborough,  the 
following  memorandum  occurs  in  the 
hand-writing  of  that  Prelate.  It 
contains  circumftanccs  not  generally 
known,  and  may  afford  fome  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  admirers  of  the  cele 
brated  author  of  Chrillian  Morals  and 
Religio  Medici. 

“  Memdum.  In  the  time  of  my 
waiting  at  Windfor,  in  the  latter 
part  of  Nov.  1712,  Mrs  Littleton,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  of 
Norwich,  lent  me  a  fhort  account 
and  character  of  her  father,  written 
by  Mr  John  Whitefoot,  a  minifler 
well  acquainted  with  him,  the  fame 
perfon  who  preacht  and  publifht  a 
funeral  fermon  for  Bifhop  Hall.  It 
was  contained  in  one  flictt  410.  be¬ 
ginning  thus  :  “  Had  my  province 
been  only  to  preach  a  funeral  fermon 
for  this  excellent  perfon,  I  might 
perhaps  have  been  allowed,  upon  fueh 
a  lingular  an  occafion,  to  have  chofen 
a  text  out  of  a  book,  who,  though 


T/jomas  Brown. 

“  Such,  my  friend,  were  my  medi¬ 
tations  when  I  met  with  you,  but  as  I 
have  been  able  only  to  exhibit  a  very 
imperfect  view  of  my  fubjedt  juit 
now,  I  mean  to  extend,  illuflrate,  and 
connect  my  obfervations  in  the  form 
of  an  effay,  and  although  I  have  on¬ 
ly  juft  turned  up  the  fward,  yet 
perhaps  upon  digging  I  may  lay 
open  a  mine  ;  for,  to  conclude  with 
an  analogy,  as  the  removal  of  a  finglc 
fpadeful  of  earth,  has  fometimes  un¬ 
covered  a  view  which  conducts  to  a 
treafure  of  great  depth  and  immenfc 
extent ;  fo  one  fortunate  idi  a,  if  atten¬ 
tively  followed  out,  may  be  traced 
to  numerous  connections,  and  from 
a  Angle  thought  a  fyftcm  may  a- 
rife.” 

M. 

Edi  r.burgh, 

BROWN  OF  NCRWICH,  M.  D. 

it  be  not  approved  as  canonical,  yet 
is  not  only  permitted,  but  ordered  to 
be  read  publickly  in  our  churches, 
and  for  the  eminent  wifdom  of  the 
contents  w’ell  deferving  that  honour  : 

I  mean,  that  of  Syracides,  or  Jefus, 
the  Son  of  Sirach,  commonly  called 
Ecclefiafticus,  who  in  the  30  Ch.  i 
V.  has  thefe  words  :  “  Honour  a  phy- 
fician  with  the  honour  due  unto  him, 
for  the  ufes  you  have  of  him,  for  the 
Lord  hath  created  him,”  &c. 

All  the  matter  of  fa£l  contained 
in  the  faid  account  were  in  thefe 
words : 

“  I  ever  efleemcd  it  a  fpecial  fa¬ 
vour  of  Divine  Providence  to  have 
had  a  more  particulir  acquaintance 
with  this  excellent  perfon  for  two- 
thirds  of  his  life  than  any  other  man 
that  is  now  left  alive.  By  his  rela¬ 
tions  I  was  informed,  that  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1605,  in  the  city  of 
London  ;  his  father  was  a  tradefman, 
a  mercer,  but  a  gentleman  of  a  good 
family  in  Chelhire.  In  his  habit  of 
cloathing  he  had  an  averfion  to  fine- 
r)’,  and  affefted  plalnnefs  both  in 
fafhion 
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f;ifhion  and  ornament ;  he  kept  him-  tie  :  Liberal  in  his  houfe  and  ent  -r- 
fclf  very  warm,  and  thought  it  moll  tainments,  and  in  his  charity.  He 
faie  I'o  to  do.  Never  leen  to  be  left  a  comfortable,  but  not  a  great 
lraaf[)oited  with  minh,  or  dejefted  eibte,  Ixrth  to  his  bid y  and  his  chil- 
with  fail  itfs.  Alw.'.ys  cheerful,  but  dren,  h  .ving  fpe  it  the  greatell  part 
rarely  merry  at  any  lenfible  rate,  of  his  patrimony  in  his  travels.  He 
Seldom  heard  to  b'-eak  a  jeft,  and  would  have  made  an  extraordinary 
when  he  did  would  be  .apt  to  blufh  man  for  a  pnvy  cour.e.l,  not  much 
at  the  levity  of  it.  A  jreat  fobtiety  inferior  to  the  famous  Padre  Piulo. 
and  gravity  in  his  afpeef  and  conver  He  was  fcldom  mill  kch  as  to  any 
fation.  So  impatient  of  idlcnefs,  that  future  events,  as  well  lick  as  pri- 
hc  would  fay  he  could  not  do  no-  vate,  but  not  apt  to  d.ieover  any  pre- 
thing.  He  had  ten  chddren  by  his  fages  or  fupirllition.  Some  (hort  hts 
furviving  only  wife,  a  lady  of  fymme-  of  the  gout  and  etioiick  cv.-rciird  ‘us 
tt'ical  proportion  to  her  worthy  huf  patience  in  his  laft  years,  gi.idu.aly 
band,  both  in  the  graces  of  her  body  healthful,  but  not  athletiek  ” 
and  mind.  Four  of  his  children  fur-  (Thus  ended  the  account,  uuJ  af- 
vived,  a  fon  and  three  daughters,  all  ter  it  was  written  by  Mrs  Little- 
of  them  remarkable  partakers  of  his  ton.) 

ingenuity  and  virtues.  His  cldefl  “  This  was  part  of  the  life  of  Sir 
child.  Dr  Fdward  Brown,  cf  cmi-  Thos.  Brown,  by  that  learned  and 
nent  reputation  in  Lundoii.  In  his  good  man,  Mr  John  Wliitefoot.” 
religion  he  continued  in  the  fame  And  then  follows,  in  the  fame  hand 
mind  which  he  had  declared  in  his  of  Mrs  Littleton  : 
firll  book  when  he  was  but  thirty  “  His  fatherdying  left  him  young ; 
years  old,  his  Religio  Medici,  where-  his  mother  took  her  thirds,  which 
in  he  fully  adhered  to  that  of  the  was  three  thoufand  pounds,  and  mar- 
Church  of  England,  preferring  it  be-  ried  Sir  Thos.  Dutton,  a  worthy  per- 
fore  any  in  the  world,  as  did  the  fon,  who  had  great  places.  I'he  ex- 
leamtd  Grotius.  He  attended  the  ccutors  took  care  of  his  education  at 
public  fervice  very  conflantly,  when  Winchefttr  fchool  and  Oxford.  He 
he  was  not  withheld  by  bis  praflice  ;  lived  fome  time  *at  Montpellier  and 
never  mifst  the  facrament  at  his  pa-  Padua.  His  father-in-law  {hewed 
rifh  if  he  was  in  town.  Read  the  bed  him  all  Ireland  in  fome  vifitalion  of 
Englifti  fermons  he  could  hear  of :  the  forts  and  calUes.  He  was  "born 
delighted  not  in  controverfies.  In  Ocl.  19,  1605.  He  died  Oft.  19, 
his  lad  licknefs,  in  which  he  continu-  1682,77  years  of  age.  His  father 
ed  about  a  week’s  time,  enduring  ufed  to  open  his  bread  when  he  was 
great  pain  of  the  cholick,  beddes  a  afleep,  and  kifs  it  in  prayers  over 
continual  feaver,  W’ith  as  much  pa-  him,  as  ’tis  faid  of  Origen’s  father, 
tieuce  as  has  been  fecn  in  any  man.  that  the  Holy  Ghod  would  take  pof- 
The  lad  words  which  1  heard  from  fcfilon  there. 

him  (befides  fome  exprefTMins  of  cn-  “  His  pifture  is  at  the  Duke  of 
dearuient)  were,  that  he  did  freely  Devonfliirc’s  houfe  in  Piccadilly,  in 
fubmit  to  the  will  of  God.  Ilis  in-  his  mother’s  lap  *.  His  father,  mo- 
dtdgence  to  his  chihlteii,  efpecially  in  ther,  brother,  and  fiders  in  it.  A  fa- 
their  travels,  twoofhisfons  in  divers  mily  pifture,  his  father  being  nearly 
countries,  and  two  of  his  daughters  related  to  that  Countefs  of  Devon- 
in  France,  fpent  him  more  than  a  lit-  (hire  whofe  pifture  is  in  the  fird 

room 

*  This  pifture  was  prolrablv  dedroyed  w  ken  Devonfliire  Houfe  was  burnt  Tome 
vears  ifterwarcs.  A  portrai'  of  Dr  Edward  Brown  is  in  the  colledlion  of  his  dc* 
I'ocniient,  the  E;  rl  of  Buchan,  at  Dryburgh  Abbey  .——Editor. 

Ed.  Mag.  j8oi. 
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room  with  her  three  fons  by  her,  and  ingly  brought  it  back,  and  dtlivered 
very  like  to  Sir  Thomas  Brown’s  fa-  it  to  her  brother,  who  foon  after 
thcr,  at  the  fervants  (hew  to  perfons  complained  that  he  mifst  the  choieeli 
who  go  to  fee  the  picture,  which  is  papers,  which  were  a  continuation  of 
fo  good  a  painting,  that  my  Lord  his  Religio  Medici,  diawn  up  in  his 
Duke  values  it  at  four  hundred  elder  years,  and  which  his  foil  Dr 
pounds.  Brown  hr.  l  now  intended  to  piiblilh. 

‘‘  Memdm,  The  faid  Mrs  Little-  She  went  back  to  Dr  1  enifon,  and 
ton  reports,  that  the  MSS.  papers  of  defired  him  to  look  for  thofc  papers, 
her  father  were  in  the  hands  of  her  which  he  could  not  find,  but  fire 

late  brother  Dr  Edward  Brown,  who  hopes  they  may  be  Hill  recovered, 

lent  them  in  a  box  to  Dr  Thomas  cither  as  miflaid  by  the  Arthbiflrop 
Tenifon,  Vicar  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  of  Canterbury,  or  by  her  brother, 
reign  of  king  James  II.  and  that  (he  whole  only  daughter  is  married  to 
lievfclf,  at  her  brother’s  requeft,  went  Mr  Brigftock,  a  Member  of  the 
to  fetch  home  the  box,  and  accord-  Houfe  of  Commons.” 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  MILLAR,  ESQ. 

ProfrJJjr  of  Law  in  the  Univtrfitj  of  Glaf^o^iu. 

'  k  'HE  late  John  Millar,  Efq.  of  w-as  more  peculiarly  the  bufinefs  of 

M  llreugh,  who  died  on  the  30th  his  chair,  and  in  all  his  ltdures  he 

ult.  was  born  in  1735.  He  was  cdu-  was  Angularly  fuccefsful  in  arreiling 
cated  for  the  Bar,  and  was  admitted  the  attention,  enlightening  the  un- 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  derfianding,  and  commanding  the  af- 
in  j  760.  He  was  appointed  next  fent  of  his  hearers.  A  fpirit  of  philo- 
yer.r  ProfefTor  of  l.aw  in  the  Univer-  fophical  inquiry,  ingenious  and  pro- 
lity  of  Glafgow  ;  an  office,  the  duti.s  found,  guided  all  bis  refcarches,  and 
of  which  he  continued  till  his  death  enabled  him  to  difeover  thofc  limple 
to  difcliarge,  in  a  manner  equally  be-  general  principles  in  the  feelings  or 
neficial  to  the  L'uivcrfity  and  honour-  in  the  circumftances  of  mankind, 
able  to  himfclf.  Without  any  dif-  which  ferve  to  unfold  the  origin  and 
paragement  to  the  other  ProfefTors,  the  nature  of  the  legal  and  political 
his  cotemporarics  during  that  long  inditutious  which  it  was  his  province 
period  of  forty  years,  of  whom  fume  to  inveftigate.  Polfeffing  an  under- 
have  acquired  juft  celebrity  by  their  (landing  clear,  comprehenfive,  and  vi- 
writings,  and  many  are  diftinguKhed  gorous,  he  could  difeover  at  once  the 
for  their  learning,  abilities,  and  tafte  ;  whole  outline  of  every  fubjetl  that 
it  may,  with  truth,  be  alTerted,  that  came  under  his  confideration  ;  and  in 
to  his  exertions,  and  to  thofc  of  his  impreffing  it  on  the  minds  of  his  pu- 
colleague  and  intimate  friend.  Dr  pils,  he  could,  with  the  happieft  dif- 
Adain  Smith,  the  College  of  Glaf-  crimination,  feleft  thofc  points  and 
gow  owes  a  great  part  of  that  high  features  which  were  elTential  to  its 
charafter  for  philofophical  difquifi-  explanation,  or  which  might  convey 
tion  which  it  now  enjoys.  to  them  a  knowledgcof  it  that  (hould 

Few  men  have  poireffed  in  fo  emi-  be  accurate  and  permanent.  His  ta- 
nent  a  degree  the  qualifications  re-  lent  fvr  diftin^  and  perfpicuons  ar- 
quifite  in  a  public  teacher.  His  in-  rangemeiit  enabled  iludcnts  of  even 
defatigable  indnilry  enabled  him  to  ordinary  capacities  to  follow  him  with 
extend  his  LeClurcs  to  a  variety  of  facility  and  benefit  in  his  difeuffion 
fubje^s  befides  the  Civil  Law,  which  of  topics  which,  but  for  the  order  in 

which 
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wMcli  lie  placed  them,  the  moll  in-  at  firll  view,  appear  to  be  but  lid'c 
wciiioiis  would  have  found  abltrufe  fufccptible.  'fhe  animation  w.ih 


a.iJ  perplexing :  and  the  extent  and 
variety  of  liis  knowledge,  the  readi- 
Defs  of  his  memory,  and  the  vivacity 
of  ilia  imagination,  fappUed  him, 
on  every  topic,  with  a  copious  fund 
of  iilullratian  and  remark,  which 
he  introduced  with  fingulur  felicity, 
and  which  communicated  clearnefs, 
ornament,  and  importance,  to  mat¬ 
ter  which  otherwife  might  have  been 
regarded  as  obfeure,  dull,  and  iufig- 
niheant. 

Tlie  manner  too  in  which  he  deli¬ 
vered  his  Leclures  contributed  nut  a 
little  to  the  lively  intcrcll  with  which 
they  were  received  by  his  hearers. 
He  committed  to  writing  merely  the 
arrangement  of  his  plan,  and  the 
fafts  or  the  authorities  which  he  had 
occafiun  to  introduce  ;  for  the  red  he 
trulled  to  his  powers  of  fpeaking. 
Completely  mader  of  his  fubjccl,  and 
able  to  view  it  in  all  its  bearings  and 
relations,  he  was  never  at  a  lufs  for 
an  idea,  feidom  for  a  word  or  an  cx- 
prellion.  Difregarding  the  polilh  of 
his  language  and  the  artificial  druc- 
ture  of  his  feiitences,  perhaps  avoid¬ 
ing  them  as  embellidiments  ill  fuited 
to  didactic  oratory,  he  dudied  only 
how  to  render  his  views  perfpicuous, 
his  fentiments  impreflive  ;  or  rather, 
to  fpeak  more  properly,  he  poifelTed, 
without  particular  dudy  or  effort,  the 
power  of  doing  hotli.  It  was  a 
power  that  rcfulted,  partly  from  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  vi¬ 
gour  and  didinAnefs  of  his  concep¬ 
tions,  but  chiefly,  peihaps,  from  the 
deep  intcred  with  which  he  legarded 
the  important  fubjeds  which  it  was 
liis  bufmefs  to  elucidate.  Perceiving 
their  clofe  connedlions  with  the  mo¬ 
rals  and  the  happinefs  of  mankind, 
and  feeling  the  moll  lively  fenfibility 
to  every  thing  by  w  hich  thefc  great 
objeils  could  be  affeAed,  there  were 
often  infufed  into  his  Leclures  on 
Law  and  on  Government,  a  warmth, 
an  energy  of  which  fuch  topics  would. 


which  he  delivered  his  opinions,  the 
ardour  which  breathed  in  his  lenti- 
ments,  were  communicated  with  an 
incfidible  impulfe  to  his  pupils.  His 
fervent  zeal  for  their  improvement 
awakened  in  them  the  wifli  to  im¬ 
prove,  and  while  he  both  gratified 
and  dimulaied  their  conolity,  while 
he  excited  and  diredled  their  mental 
a^livity,  their  hearts  received  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  virtues  ;  they  derived 
from  him  the  glow  of  independence 
and  patriotifm  :  he  awakened  in 
them  the  love  of  that  liberty,  civil 
and  political,  of  which  he  was, 
tliiough  life,  the  enlightened  and 
manly  defender. 

With  fuch  uncommon  endowments 
as  thefe,  it  w’as  impuflible  that  Mr 
Millar  (hould  not  attraft  notice  ;  it 
was  impoflible  that  his  (ludents  (hould 
regard  him  but  with  the  moil  affec¬ 
tionate  refpe6l  and  attachment.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  very  early  in  his  Profef- 
forfhip,  the  reputation  of  his  Lec¬ 
tures  overcame  all  the  difadvantages 
which  Glafgow,  from  the  abfence  of 
the  Courts  of  Jullice,  mull  lie  under, 
as  a  fchoul  of  law ;  his  claffes  were 
ever  regarded  by  thofe  who  devoted 
themfelves  to  the  Bar,  as  the  bell 
fourccs  of  legal  knowledge,  and  were 
at  the  fame  time  eagerly  reforted  to 
by  others  who  had  no  profeffional 
views,  but  who  coveted  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  his  principles  and  doc¬ 
trines  as  the  bed  preparation  for  thofe 
public  charafters  which  thjir  rank 
prefented  to  them,  or  to  which  their 
ambition  or  their  talents  might 
prompt  them  to  afpire.  Mnn^  who 
have  held  the  moll  refpetlable  na¬ 
tions  at  the  Bar,  on  the  Bench,  and 
in  the  Senate,  will  not  helltatc  to 
acknowledge,  that  to  the  public  in- 
llniftion,  or  the  private  tuition  and 
direftion  of  Mr  Millar,  they  have 
been  indebted  for  a  great  part  of  that 
eminence  which  they  have  acquired. 
Mr  Millar’s  Ledutes,  in  the  Inflitu- 
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t'lons  and  on  the  Pandcfls  of  Juflini-  difficult  to  fay  whether  his  prompt 
an,  on  Scotch  Law,  011  Englilh  Law,  and  vigorous  deciuons  fprii’ig  moif 
and  on  Government,  were  divided  from  his  eminent  Ihill  in  the  law  of 
into  different  courfes,  in  giving  which  his  country,  from  the  native  penetra- 
he  w-as  regularly  employed  three,  and  tion  and  I'agacity  of  iiis  mind,  or  fmin 
often  four  hours  each  day  during  the  his  ftrong  and  acute  fenfe  of  jnilice 
Seffion  of  College  ;  and  much  of  his  and  equity.  It  is  piobsblc  that  they 
time  throughout  the  year  was  devot-  were  derived  equally  from  all  tl.efe 
ed  to  the  fuperintendance  of  fevcral  fourccs  :  and  it  is  certain  that,  ac- 
young  Gentlemen  whofe  education  compan'ed  as  they  were  with  a  Ihort 
was  committed  to  his  care  ;  yet,  a-  and  fimple  ilatemcnt  of  the  reafo.is 
midlt  thefe  multiplied  occupations,  which  fuppAfttd  them,  they  w.rc 
lie  found  leifure,  in  1771,  to  prepare  implicitly  acqire-teed  in  by  the  difpu- 
for  the  prefs  his  “  Obfervations  con-  tants,  and  ulually  gave  entire  fatis- 
ceriiing  the  Diftinftkrn  of  Ranks  in  faction  to  both  lides. 

Society  a  work  which  has  bci  n  His  virtues,  which  will  long  I've  in 
very  favourably  received  by  the  pub-  the  memory  of  hir  friends,  were  tfie 
lie,  and  which,  with  a  flight  variation  fpontancous  growth  of  an  undtrliand- 
of  the  title,  and  lome  important  :m-  mg  llrong,  enlightened,  and  capaci- 
provemei'its,  has  paffed  through  feve  ous ;  of  a  heart  overflowing  with 
ral  1  (litions.  In  the  year  1787  he  benevolence  and  fcnfibiiity.  Hi»  life 
publ'.thed  the  lirfl  volume  of  “  An  uniformly  exhibited  to  the  woild 
Hillorit  1  View  of  the  Englifh  Con-  lionour  and  uprightnefs  in  all  his 
ftitutu  ..  'i'his  volume  would  have  cunduA  ;  difintcicftednefs  and  purity 
beer,  fince  followed  by  a  fecond,  in  his  views  ;  candour  and  liberairty 
bringing  down  the  hilloty  to  the  in  his  tranfadfions ;  fidelity  and  dili- 
prcl,-nc  times,  but  its  publication  has  gence  in  the  difeharge  of  every  trull, 
been  delayed,  chiefly,  it  is  believed.  All  who  in  any  degree  enjoyed  his 
in  conftqucnce  of  the  agitation  ex-  intimacy  will  remember  the  unaffeCt- 
cited  in  the  public  mind,  by  the  great  cd  eafe  and  urbanity  of  his  irianners  ; 
events  that  have  lately  paffed  on  the  they  will  recolledt  his  watchful  atten- 
theatre  of  Europe.  It  is  known,  tion  to  their  feelings  and  habits,  the 
ho\vever,  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  confidei-  folicitude  he  felt  about  them  in  their 
able  preparation,  and,  it  is  hoped,  misfortunes  or  difficulties,  the  gaiety 
may  yet  be  given  to  the  world.  and  checrfulncfs  with  whicli  he  cnli- 

Although  Mr  Millar,  from  the  vened  their  hours  of  pleafure  and  re¬ 
time  when  he  accepted  the  Chair  in  laxation— qualities  which,  though 
the  Univeifity,  lelinquiflied  the  pro-  frequently  of  very  ambiguous  moia- 
feffion  of  a  praftical  lawyer,  yet  he  lily,  yet  in  him  merited  the  name  of 
was  fometimes  induced,  moll  ft  e-  virtues,  on  account  of  the  pure  fpring 
quently  from  motives  of  liumanity,  of  cordial  benignity  from  which  they 
to  appear  as  a  pleader  in  the  Courts  flowed.  No  one  who  had  any  claim 
of  Juflice,  on  which  occafions  he  ne-  on  his  good  offices  ever  made  that 
ver  failed  to  acquit  himfelf  in  a  man-  claim  in  vain;  and  the  bounty  he 
ncr  highly  honourable  to  himfelf  and  beftowed  was  fo  entirely  free  from 
fatisfying  to  his  clients.  Hir.  uplnioa  the  uflentatious  parade  of  generolity, 
as  a  Counfel  was  often  folicited  in  and  was  communicated  with  fuch 
difficult  caufes,  and  his  judgment  as  fcrupnlous  attention  to  the  feelings 
an  umpire  was  frequently  referred  to,  of  thofe  whom  he  relieved,  that  their 
by  the  mutual  confent  of  contending  hearts  were  knit  to  him  by  ties  of 
parties,  as  the  beft  means  of  fettling  gratitude  and  attachment,  which  a<fts 
tbeir  difputcs.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  of  iincerc  but  Icfs  delicate  kiudiiefs, 

can 
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CAti  never  form.  But  thofe  only  can  was  oeeafionally  fufpen  Jed  ;  but  cvea 
make  a  true  ellimale  of  his  worth,  then  his  ideas  flowed  in  thofe  chan- 
who  have  known  him  as  he  appeared  iiels  and  a  Jociations  which  h'S  long 
in  the  circle  of  domeilic  life  ;  among  habits  of  philofophieal  invedigatioa 
his  children,  whofe  minds  it  was  his  had  given  them ;  and  the  varying 
mo  l  pleafing  occupation  to  cultivate,  exprelllon  of  his  countenance,  the 
whofe  happinefs  it  w'as  his  chief  oh-  fmile  upon  his  lips,  during  thefe  in¬ 
ject  to  fecuic,  and  whofe  unbounded  voluntary  reveries,  ftrikiagly  tellified 
confidence  and  endearing  afleCtion  the  intered  and  delight  wiiich  this 
formed  the  chief  joy  of  his  life.  In  ardent  friend  of  virtue  and  mankind 
the  midfl  of  that  circle,  he  cncoun-  had  ever  felt  in  his  fpcculations,  and 
tered  the  fevere  trial  prefented  by  the  which  to  the  lateil  moment  of  his  life 
fnfieriiigs  and  the  profjrecls  of  a  he  continued  to  enjoy.  From  thefe 
death-bed.  That  trial  he  nobly  fuf-  occafional  and  not  dillrcLful  wander- 
tained.  His  lall  feene  was  altogether  ings  of  mind  he  could  at  all  times 
worthy  of  the  part  he  had  uniformly  be  recalled  :  when  he  was  particu- 
maintained  on  the  flage  of  life.  Soon  larly  addreffed,  he  roufed  himfelf  as 
after  the  very  iincxpedfed  attack  of  from  flumber,  recalled  his  feattered 
the  difeafe  which  brought  him  to  the  thoughts,  and  was,  to  tlie  lafl,  firnv, 
grave,  he  forefaw  the  ilfuc,  and  a-  diflincl,  and  recolle£fed. 
waited  it  with  the  molt  perfedt  com-  Thus  died  Mr  Millar ;  and  when 
pofure.  No  fymptom  of  impatience  he  expired  (as  one  of  his  moll  re- 
or  of  alarm  ever  efcaped  him  ;  and  fpedted  friends  has  faid  in  a  memoir 
no  thought  gave  him  pain,  but  the  intended  for  another  publication,) 
thought  of  being  fepaiated  from  his  his  family  loll  an  affectionate  father  ; 
famil)',  with  whom  he  had  long  en-  his  friends,  the  life  and  foul  of  their 
joyed  the  purell  happinefs,  and  to  fociety  ;  the  Univerfity  her  brighteil 
whofe  h:ippiiiefs  his  life  was  fo  im-  ornament ;  and  his  country,  a  firm 
poitant.  By  the  violence  of  the  fe-  and  enlightened  alTerter  of  her  liber- 
ver  ill  which  his  complaint  terminat-  ties.  ^L 

ed,  his  command  over  his  thoughts  Clajgc,>w  CiUegt^  Junj  10,  1801. 

ON  a  HE  MEANS  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  FOR  MULTIPLYING  FISH. 

Bt  C-  Nouet,  Mnrtber  cf  the  Jii'ej  eif  InJIruSten  at  Rouen 

T)FRMIT  me  to  call  your  atten-  of  our  rivers;  the  reflocking  our 
tion,  and  that  of  your  readers,  pieces  of  water,  ponds,  and  lakes, 
to  the  advantages  which  might  re-  rendered  ufelefs  by  long  ncgleft ! 
fult  to  France  by  encouraging  the  Two  methods,  which  might  be  a- 
multiplication  of  filh  ;  a  branch  of  dopted  with  equal  facility,  would 
public  economy  too  much  neglcfted,  conduct  to  this  refult.  Tlie  firll 
iiotwithllanding  the  experiments  of  confills  in  conveying  from  the  lakes 
our  neighbours,  and  the  fuccefs  they  to  the  rivers,  and  from  the  rivers  to 
have  obtained.  It  is  an  unexplored  the  lakes,  fifh  found  or.ly  in  one  of 
mine  prefented  to  national  indullry.  them  ;  the  fecond,  in  introducing 
What  produfls  might  we  not  expeft,  into  frelh  water,  as  it  were  infennhlv, 
if  our  patriotic  efforts,  direfted  to-  and  by  means  cf  artificial  ponds.  h;h 
ward  it,  fhould  have  for  their  ohjtdl  produced  in  f  ilt  water,  giving  t!ic 
an  increafe  of  the  natural  produftions  preference  to  thofe  fpccies  which  by 

their 
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their  habits  and  manner  of  living 
might  be  iittcll  for  this  kind  of  na¬ 
turalization. 

Wc  have  already  had  inllanccs  of 
lifii  Ixing  conveyed  from  one  river  to 
anotiier,  or  from  a  river  to  a  lake, 
and  vice  v^r/j.  Tins  method  has 
been  employed  with  fuccefs  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  regard  to  the  ihad,  with 
which  ponds  and  pieces  of  ftagnant 
but  clear  water,  with  a  bottom  of  fand 
and  gravel,  preferred  by  the  (had  to 
all  others,  have  been  peopled.  In 
the  year  1779,  Dr  Bloch  wrote  me 
from  Berlin  that  this  experiment  had 
been  attended  >viih  complete  fuccefs. 
It  is  not  above  fifty  years  ago  that 
Mr  Copland  [|of  Colhefton3  convey¬ 
ed  perch  into  the  Ken-loch  and  the 
river  Urr,  where  they  have  thriven 
remarkably  well  ;  as  has  been  the 
cafe  with  the  trout  taken  fiom  the  ri¬ 
ver  Leven  and  depofilcd  in  Loch 
Long,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew. 
'J  he  carp,  which  is  a  fiih  peculiar  to 
warm  climates,  has  been  Inecciuvely 
introduced  into  the  rivers  and  ponds 
«/f  PrulTia,  Dcnn:ark,  and  England. 
Liunarus  fays  pofitively  that  this  fifn 
formerly  was  not  known  in  Sweden  ; 
and  in  my  opinion  it  is  Hill  unknown 
in  Livonia,  ui.lcfs  it  has  been  con¬ 
veyed  thither  within  thefe  few  years. 
The  frcili  water  gourami  in  the  Ille 
•if  France,  wheie  it  has  nuiltipl.ed 
prodigiouily,  came  ori,.,inally  troin 
Bengal.  It  was  M.  Poivre,  that  phi- 
lufi'phic  adminillratcr,  who  had  the 
honour  of  enriching  the  livers  ot  this 
ifiand  wrih  a  fi:h  which  in  gooJiufs 
and  (hape  may  be  corr.parnd  to  the 
fliad.  That  (mall  fi(h,  the  biilUant 
gold  and  lilvcr  colours  of  which  all 
admire,  tl.e  Chinefe  dorado,  was 
brought  to  Euiope  fiom  the  uotthern 
part  of  China.  If  fo  much  w  as  done 
for  a  ufclefs  fifli,  valued  merely  011 
account  of  its  fhining  robe,  by  ma¬ 
king  it  traverfe  the  feas  to  embcllifh, 
in  compliance  with  fafirion,  our  halls 
and  our  cabinets,  why  (hould  wc  ;iot 
(do  the  fame  to  ublaiu  lifii  ulciul  to 


man,  which  would  rccompenfe  our 
troubles  and  our  facritiees  ?  Tin-  R  >. 
mans,  fated  with  victories  and  tri¬ 
umphs,  received  from  tributary  Afia 
the  rarell  fpecies  of  filli  to  make  a  .fi¬ 
gure  on  their  tables  at  their  feails. 
VVhat  the  Romans  did  for  the  luxury 
of  the  rich,  let  us  do  for  the  general 
good,  for  the  utility  of  tiie  po»ii-  ;  and 
let  us  dittribute  to  every  river  in 
France  the  beneficent  germs  of  anew 
fecundity,  which  will  double  tlieir 
prodiidlions  and  their  produce. 

Our  rivers  do  nut  contain  more 
than  about  twenty  indigenous  fpcxics, 
and  fome  migratory  fillies,  which  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  afeend  to 
a  certain  dillance  from  their  mouths, 
or,  like  the  falmon,  fwim  toward  their 
fourccs  as  far  as  they  can.  The  finail 
rivers  poflefs  Hill  fewer  fpecies  ;  the 
greateil  patt  even  are  confined  to  tho 
tench,  the  trout,  eels,  and  fome  final- 
Icr  fi(h  of  little  value.  How  advan¬ 
tageous  would  it  be  to  introduce  into 
tlicfe  rivers  a  multitude  of  foreign 
fiHi,  which  in  thefe  waters  would  find 
aliment  more  agreeable  to  their  taHe, 
and  which  would  enjoy  a  tcmpetatuie 
as  analogous  to  their  wants  as  favour¬ 
able  to  their  rcproduc'Iion  ? 

The  Seine,  which  I  (liall  take  as 
an  example,  noiirilhes  many  fpecies 
of  falmon  and  cyptini ;  but  liuw  many 
other  fidi  of  the  fame  kind  might  be 
propagated  in  it  !  If  the  Seine  poU 
Iclfes  the  falmon,  it  wants  the  thy- 
mallus,  the  umber  of  Auvergne,  the 
l.ivarct,  the  murena  of  Germany, 
the  grilfe  of  Scotland,  the  pala  of 
Swiileriand,  the  feira  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  &c.  Why  Ihould  not  the 
carpio  of  the  lake  di  Guarda,  tiie 
Jch'watz  ritter  (charr)  of  the  luki  s  of 
BercliHoldgadeii,  an  excellent  kind  of 
falmon,  highly  praifed  by  baron  de 
Mcdl,  a  naturaliH  of  Salzbourg,  fuc- 
cecd  ill  Fi  ance,  if  that  boUum,  which 
they  arc  moH  attached  to,  were  pro¬ 
cured  for  them,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ar¬ 
dennes  or  the  Vofgues  ?  Why  might 
they  not  be  afterward  be  gradually  in¬ 
troduced 
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iroduccd  into  our  fmall  tivcrs  ?  Can 
it  be  believed  that  the  numerous  tribe 
of  the  trout  kind,  the  white,  red, 
1>Iack,  yellow  fjiottcd  ;  the  wdiitliug, 
eharr,  bull,  phinntK,  par,  fparling, 
&c.  which  fwarm  in  the  rivers  in 
Scotland,  w’ould  refufe  to  fupply  our 
colonics  with  their  fpecies  ?  No. 
TIictc  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
would  bring  thither  that  fecundity, 
alwindance,  and  riches,  which  render 
llieni  lo  valuable  to  their  native 
ilre  iins.  The  cafe  would  be  the  fame 
with  the  hiiit{l!;t  and  huglings  offered 
to  us  by  the  lakes  of  Swifferland ; 
the  gudgeon,  the  cyprinus  ballarus, 
and  the  falmo  ymbla,  bred  in  the  ri¬ 
vers  of  lower  Germany.  Let  us  o- 
pen,  then,  with  thefe  countries  a  phi- 
iolophical  and  liberal  exchange  of  the 
bed  fifl)  of  France  for  thofc  of  which 
we  wilh  to  be  poffrlTcd. 

The  fecond  method  of  multiplying 
the  number  and  quantity  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  productions  of  rivers,  would  be, 
rs  already  laid,  to  convey  into  the 
frefh  waters  thofc  filh  produced  in  fait 
water.  ‘ 

Nature  herfelf  gives  us  examples, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  fear  if  we 
take  her  as  our  guide.  FiJh,  origi¬ 
nally  produced  in  fait  water,  have 
voluntarily  edabliflied  tbcmfclves  in 
frefh,  whrfc<hcy  have  loll  all  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  tumnlt  of  the  waves  a- 
mid  which  thofe  of  their  fpccies  play 
and  fport.  Several  lakes  of  Scotlaiid 
pofTcfs  falmon,  which,  abandoning 
their  erratic  taile  for  a  calm  and  fet¬ 
tled  life,  have  there  become  gradually 
uaturalixed.  The  falmon  of  the  ri¬ 
vers  Cluden  and  Nith,  as  well  as 
thofc  of  the  Dec,  arc  evidently  indi¬ 
genous,  as  is  proved  by  their  external 
form.  The  Uui^con,  the  ftcrlet,  and 
different  kinds  of  falmon,  which  Pal¬ 
las  obferved  in  the  Kama,  refide  there, 
according  to  this  naturalifl,  without 
interruption,  and  never dtfeend to  the 
Cafpian  fea.  This  celebrated  travel- 
1<T  found  the  fea  dog  in  the  lake  Bai¬ 
kal,  though  it  is  never  caught  in  the 


LiufTci,  nor  in  the  lower  Angora.  He 
fuppofes,  indeed,  that  it  has  been 
conveyed  into  that  lake  in  confe- 
quence  of  fume  coufiderable  variatiau 
in  the  level  of  the  globe,  or  by  fome 
other  extraordinaty  event.  On  one 
hand,  we  fee  the  fittJre,  a  fait  water 
fifli,  inhabit  at  prrfent  the  Seine,  and 
lofe  itfelf  in  the  banks  of  Tournidos, 
tw’cnty-four  miles  above  Rouen  :  on 
the  other,  Liancourt  found  the  her¬ 
ring  in  the  Elk,  Potowmack,  Hud- 
fon’s  river,  and  the  Delaware,  rivers 
of  North  America  ;  and,  according 
to  Tw  ifs,  the  fame  fifli  is  caught  m 
the  frcfli  water  lakes  of  Ireland  ;  it  is 
found  in  prodigious  ihoals  in  the  ba- 
iins  of  Loch  Lomond  and  Luch-Eck, 
in  Scotland  ;  it  afeenJs  alfo  the  river 
Forth  along  with  the  falmon,  and  c- 
ven  to  a  very  great  ditlanec  from  the 
fea.  In  PiufTia,  it  has  been  feen  in 
the  Oder,  in  the  environs  of  Stetten, 
at  the  ditlance  of  moie  than  ninety 
miles  from  the  month  of  that  river; 
and  I  have  been  often  told  by  the  fifh- 
ers  of  Mark  and  Enckhuyt'eu,  that 
the  herring  is  found  in  the  river  Vol- 
lenhoven  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  efpecially  toward  the 
end  of  the  fiihing  feafun. 

There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  thvfe 
diffciviit  fait  water  filh  might  be  ealily 
naturalized  in  frclh  water ;  and  that 
the  cafe  would  be  the  fame  in  regard 
to  many  other  fpecies,  if  pioper  care 
were  taken,  after  their  removal,  to 
bellow  on  them  that  attention  necclfary 
to  enfure  fuccefs  to  the  experiment. 
We  have  a  proof  of  this  in  the  ponds 
of  Eaft  Fricfland.  The  large  plaice, 
traafported  thither  from  the  North 
Sea,  have  multiplied  by  myriads  ;  and 
they  now  people  thofc  pieces  of  water 
which  lei'ore  were  totally  unproduc¬ 
tive.  W'hile  encouraged  by  thofe  ex¬ 
amples,  is  there  any  reafon  to  doubt 
of  lucci’fs  ?  Has  not  the  induilry  of 
man,  fecoiided  by  pci  fcverancc,  ob¬ 
tained  refuhs  far  more  allonifliing 
than  thofe  which  might  be  expcAed 
from  fuel)  experiments  ?  By  care  and 
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attention  he  has  been  able  to  natu¬ 
ralize  birds  of  paflage,  pruduecd  in 
dillant  latitudes,  and  which  are  now 
domellicated.  Divefting  themfelves 
of  their  favage  and  free  Hate,  the 
ftork,  the  goole,  the  duck,  and  the 
{hceldrakc  (ana$  tadmna)  have  in- 
creafed,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  the 
number  of  our  poultry  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  our  farm  yards.  The  rab¬ 
bit  has  forgot  its  paternal  burrows, 
the  pigeon  and  the  turtle  dove  have 
deferted  the  hcfpitablc  holiowsof  the 
oak  to  inhabit  among  us  ;  and  from 
this  amiable  bird,  to  that  fuperb  ani¬ 
mal  which  fhares  in  the  labours  of 
man,  how  many  living  beings  have 
exchanged  their  manners  for  habits 
and  wants  which  w  e  have  forced  them 
to  adopt  ?  Man,  the  fovereign  of  na¬ 
ture,  has  not  confined  his  dominion 
to  that  which  he  exercifed  over  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  though  the  domain  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  fee  ms  placed  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  his  power,  trees 
and  vegetables  of  every  kind  have 
been  fubjedted  to  trials  and  experi¬ 
ments,  the  fuccefs  of  which  feems  al- 
moH  miraculous.  Guided  by  the 
fpiiit  of  invention,  and  enlightened 
by  genius,  art  has  every  where  tri¬ 
umphed.  What  has  been  done,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  furface  of  the  earth,  by 
collecting  in  different  points  vegeta- 
hies  brought  from  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  aftonifhed  at  living  toge¬ 
ther,  let  us  do  alfo  for  the  population 
of  our  internal  waters. 

In  the  year  1 799, 1  had  the  honour 
of  reading,  in  one  of  the  fittings  of 
the  national  inllitiite,  a  memoir  on 
the  means  and  advantages  of  natu¬ 
ralizing  the  herring,  a  fait  water  fifh. 
Til  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  near  its 
mouth,  &c.  The  account  of  the 
procefies  for  aceomplifhing  this  end, 
which  I  there  pointed  out,  are  not 
fufceptible  of  analyfis,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  introduced  into  this  effay  ; 
it  wiill  be  fufficient  for  me  to  fay, 
that  the  repoit  of  Lacepede  Cnvitr, 
an'd  Tefiler,  was  entirely  in  their  fa¬ 


vour.  At  prefent,  I  am  flill  more 
convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the  means 
which  I  then  propofed  ;  and  I  h  ive 
no  doubt  that,  if  artificial  ponds  w  le 
formed  on  the  edges  of  rivers,  i  le 
experiment  would  be  attended  with 
complete  fuccefs.  Every  man  who 
catches  a  fifh,  fays  Dr  Franklin, 
draws  from  the  water  a  piece  of  mo¬ 
ney.  Let  not  the  maxim  and  exam- 
pie  of  this  philofopher  be  loft  to  pof- 
terity  ;  let  them  rather  produce  fruit, 
hke  ftrong  and  vigorous  feed  fown  in 
a  fertile  foil.  Having  obferved  in 
New  England  that  the  herrings  a- 
fcended  from  the  fea  into  one  river 
of  that  country,  while  a  finglc  indi¬ 
vidual  was  never  fecn  in  another  ri¬ 
ver,  feparated  from  the  former  by  a 
narrow’  tongue  of  land,  and  which 
communicated  alfo  with  the  fea,  this 
philofopher  took  the  leaves  of  fome 
plants  on  which  the  herrings  had  de- 
pofitcd  their  ova,  alre'ddy  fecundated, 
and  conveyed  them  to  the  river  which 
was  deprived  of  the  aninial  vifit  of 
thefe  filh.  The  fuccefs  of  this  expe¬ 
riment  furpafftd  his  cxpeAation  ;  the 
ova  were  comjiletely  produdlivc,  and 
the  following  year  the  river  was  peo¬ 
pled  with  a  numerous  fhoal  of  her¬ 
rings,  which  fince  that  time  have 
continued  to  frequent  it. 

This  fifli  is  not  the  only  one  which 
I  wifli  to  fee  naturalized  in  frefh  wa¬ 
ter  ;  to  the  herring  I  fliould  add  fc- 
veral  fpccics  of  the  pluroneAcs,  fiith 
as  the  brill,  the  barbue,  and  other 
flat  fifli,  which,  polTeffing  traits  of 
the  family  of  the  flounder,  have  alfo 
fimilar  wants  and  habits  :  I  (hould 
add  alfo  the  mullet,  the  goby,  the 
whiting,  the  gar  f.fli,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  fpecies  of  the  gurnet.  1  would 
pay  the  greatell  attention  pofllble  to 
the  nature  of  the  water  proper  for 
each  fpecies.  'I’his  happy  choice  is 
the  principal  condition,  and  that 
which  could  enfure  fuccefs :  but  I 
would  fcleft  in  particular  for  this  co¬ 
lonization  the  fifli  found  in  lakes, 
which,  though  little  known,  are 
more 
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nore  numero'.is  tlian  is  commonly 
fuppofod,  and  ought  to  he  fo. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  grand  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  globe,  when  a  part  of  the 
j>rim'uivc  earth  emerged  from  the 
middle  of  the  ocean,  and  pieces  of 
water  were  formed  without  any  cur¬ 
rent,  the  fpecics  of  fifhes  were  vari- 
oirfiy  ditperfed.  F.veiy  lake  in  Swif- 
ferland  and  Bavaria  poU'clfes  foinc 
fpecies  fo  peculiar  to  it  as  nut  to  he 
found  in  any  neighbouring  lake. 
Confined  witlrin  theit  nariuw  bnfins, 
tiiefe  iiifulated  fpecies  lead  a  melan¬ 
choly  vegetative  fort  of  life,  alnioll 
exiled  from  the  world.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  through  a  very' juft  pr<.dile^tion 
for  thefe  tlih,  prifonets  in  their  lakes, 
that  they  Ihuuld  be  the  tiril  employ¬ 
ed  for  the  execution  of  my  plan. 

This  plan,  indeed,  would  be  at¬ 
tended  witli  two  advantages,  bcTidc 
the  increafe  of  proviiion*:,  which 
would  at  length  be  the  refult  of  it. 

I  ft.  The  increafe  in  individuals,  as  in 
fpecics,  would  neccffarily  introduce 
economical  ways  of  preparation,  to 
render  the  ufe  of  thefe  nih  more  gene¬ 
ral  and  more  cxtcnfive.  Many  of 
thofe  confumed  frtfli,  would  be  falt- 
ed,  pickled,  or  dried,  with  fuecefs. 
The  Scots  grilf;  is  exported  to  dif- 
tant  countries.  Salmon,  fniok.d  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  the  Livonians,  is  in 
great  requeft  at  Hamburgh,  though 
there  are  fat  lalinon  in  ttie  Elbe. 
'i  he  gudgeon  would  be  dried,  as  is 
].iaAiied  in  the  I  lie  of  Ociti ;  the 
plaice,  the  brill,  and  the  foie,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Dutch  method  of  Kat- 
wyk,  imitated  on  the  banks  of  tlic 
\  olga  in  d.  ying  the  bream,  &c.  'I'h.e 
la.i  tie  Would  be  pickled  along  with 
the  fhad.  Pallas  fays  that,  the  Ltltr 
is  very  proper  for  being  in  oked  ; 
and  on  this  occafion  he  mentions  the 
Mardcuan  ’I'fehouvalches,  who  dry 
i.i  the  open  air  fueh  cf  thefe  filh  as 
tli.}  are  not  able  iniiin-diatcly  to  c-n- 
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fume.  All  filh  of  the  falmon  kind, 
the  fparling  excepted,  and  many  of 
the  genus  of  the  cypriiuis,  would  be 
fufeeptible  of  different  kinds  of  pre- 
paratiun,  which  would  give  them  an 
additional  value  in  commerce.— ad. 
If  fociety  in  general,  on  the  one 
hand,  gained  an  increafe  of  provifion; 
fcience,  on  the  other,  would  derive 
jjreat  advantages  in  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  phyfical  knowledge. 
Mote  fpecics  being  collected,  they 
would  be  lefs  apt  to  elcap;  the  eye 
of  the  obfcr\  r,  who  would  thus  be 
better  able  to  examine  every  thing 
inttrtiling  in  tl.cfe  animals  in  regard 
to  their  organization,  nutrition,  mul¬ 
tiplication,  and  habits,  and  to  what¬ 
ever  CO  illitutes  their  harmonies  and 
contrails.  We  arc  httle  acquainted 
w  ith  the  I!  daitry  of  tiflits ;  they  are 
too  far  beyond  our  reach.  Wc  do 
noi,  iiow.wr,  prjlume,  as  was  fald 
Very  jullly  by  Bonnet,  that  all  their 
cmpluyn.ent  is  confined  merely  to 
eating  each  other. 

Let  u^  pro.  h .  then,  thefe  filh ; 
it  is  we!i  '.uo  i  lat  in  Germany  bib 
are  trai  ip.-te  L  alive  to  a  dlftanc^  of 
fixty  mil’s  ?tnd  mote.  Let  us  place 
thefe  adoptive  fpecies  in  convenient 
ponds,  whtie  they  will  forget  their 
lakes  :  where  tin  y  will  linil  their  ac- 
cullon.td  food,  tutelar/  Ihelter,  and 
thofe  aquatic  heibs  tli,’  lhade  of 
which  they  were  fiind  of  in  the  days 
of  their  infancy,  and  which  will  in¬ 
vite  them  to  repriKiuce  in  their  turn. 
Hot  beds  are  loi  iiicd  for  vegetables  ; 
let  us  form  a  new'  kind  for  lifhes.  A 
r.'.oilcrate  fum  v.iil  be  fuificient  to 
enable  us  to  coiledl  a  great  many 
fpecics  ;  and  we  lhall  Icon  be  paid, 
with  intereft,  ior  our  cxpeiiccs  and 
faci’.lices.  Filhcry  is  ib.e  agriculture 
of  the  waters  ;  the  filli.s  thcmfelves 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  fowing  the 
feed,  raid  man  will  have  notltiug  to 
do  but  to  coUeA  the  liarveft. 
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characters. 

fZVo/M  the  Third  relume  of  Mrs  Rebin/on's  “  Life  and  Pojl  'numous  lVjrks."\ 

The  Toad-Eater.  He  has  no  occupation,  and  is  ncvcr- 

OF  all  the  non-entities  which  dif-  thelefs  perpetually  employed.  He 
grace  the  temple  of  the  fu-  has  feldom  any  honourable  indepen- 
preme  fafhion,  I  have  difeovered  none  dence,  and  yet  he  exifts  in  the  very 
lb  contemptible,  as  that  appendage  to  vortex  of  every  luxury.  He  has  no 
exalted  rank,  vulgarly  denominated  a  fettled  home,  but  every  houfe  of  ton 
toad-eater.  I  have  found  this  fpe-  •  is  open  to  receive  him.  He  is  not 
cies  of  reptile  in  almoft  every  manfion  learned,  and  yet  he  gives  his  opinions 
of  profligacy  and  profufion.  I  have  with  freedom,  even  on  the  mod  ab- 
feen  their  fmiles  at  the  tables  of  ex-  ftrufe  writings  :  he  is  not  poliihcd, 
alted  dupes  :  I  have  heard  them  whif-  but  he  is  the  cenfor  of  good  breed- 
per  the  arrangement  of  an  intrigue  to  ing;  he  is  not  noble,  though  he  vaunts 
a  falfe  wife,  while  her  huiband  has  his  principlesof  ariftocracy :  and,  with 
been  flattered  with  the  title  of  friend  a  pliability  that  is  allonilhing,  fuits 
or  patron  1-^  have  obferved  this  feem-  his  looks,  manners,  voice,  and  opi- 
ingly  domeftic  afibciate  feafting  at  nions,  to  thofe  of  the  pr.tron  on 
the  luxurious  table  of  a  man  of  rank,  whom  he  depends  for  the  day’s  en- 
while  he  fettled  an  aflignation  for  the  joyments. 

favourite  of  his  pleafures,  with  a  no  “  i.et  no  fuch  man  be  tiufted 
Icfs  dirtinguifhedfKflwsr/r/o.  At  other  they  arc  the  fubtile  milchiefs  which 
periods  I  have  known  him  carrying  undermine  the  foundation  of  domedic 
on  an  illicit  intercourfe  with  the  happinefs.  They  are  the  fmooth 
friend’s  wife,  winning  his  money  at  a  honeyed  poifoiis,  which  contaminate 
gaming-table,  ridiculing  his  prodi-  the  cup  of  human  felicity.  They  are 
gality,  condemning  his  falfe  pride,  the  defamers  of  tlie  dupes  they  feed 
and  proclaiming  his  ignorance,  even  on  ;  and  are  only  fcrviceable  to  the 
in  the  prefence  of  his  mod  intimate  depraved  and  fenfual.  In  fail,  they 
aflbeiates  ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  are  the  jackall  to  the  lion  ;  the  clown 
fmiled  in  his  face,  and,  with  little  to  his  motley  aflbeiate  ;  the  monkey, 
lefs  than  the  idolatry’  of  a  bigot,  ex-  who  Ikips  and  plays  about  his  lofty 
tolled  him  for  every  virtue  that  can  dromedary’ ;  the  trumpeter  to  the 
adorn  humanity.  raree-fliow  of  fafnion  ;  the  mirror  iii 

It  has  often  adonidicd  me  to  be-  which  folly  fees  her  own  likenefs  ; 
hold  men  of  real  underdanding,  the  the  lacquey,  who  waits  on  the  vices 
dupes  of  thefe  pOifonons  animalcuta.  of  his  mader  ;  thellattcrer  of  his  in- 
And  yet  they  have  accefs  to  theta-  difcrctions,thefycophantof  hisweak- 
bles  of  the  wealthy  and  the  profufc,  nefs;  the  pliant  varniiher  of  that  clay' 
while  the  fons  of  genius  are  left,  in  which  nature  damped  with  dullnefs 
obfeurity,  to  perifh.  I  have  even  and  infipidity  ;  the  feducer  of  his 
feen  .women  of  talents,  and  acknow-  friend’s  wife;  the  pander  of  his 
ledged  judgement,  countenance  and  friend’s  midrefs,  the-ped  of  fociety’, 
edeem  fuch  beings,  in  preference  to  and  the  difgracc  of  human  nature. 

the  more  enlightened  and  candid  of  . . .  ■ 

that  fex,  which  nature  dedined  to  a-  yd  IVoman  of  Demi-ton. 

dore  them.  The  fort  of  charadler  I  wifli  to 

A  toad-eater  is  perhaps  one  of  the  defetibe,  is  to  be  met  witli  in  every 
mod  indolent,  and  at  the  fame  time  feene  of  fccond-raie  b>cicty,  though 
the  mod  indefatigable  of  creatures,  fhe  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  the  cir¬ 
cles 


portaiicc.  age  al  her  door  every  morning,  to 

A  woman  of  demi-ton  is  no  lefs  re-  give  her  a  kind  of  tinfel  fplendour, 
markable  for  her  love  of  notoriety,  whenever  (he  is  inclined  to  receive 
than  for  the  prominent  figure  fhe  is  her  poor  relations,  or  to  be  at  home  to 
ambitious  of  making,  wherever  fire  her  original  clafs  of  intimate  alTo- 
mects  the  eye  of  public  obfervation.  dates. 

In  a  ftnall  circle  of  intimate  friends,  A  woman  of  demi-ton  is  loud  and 
fhe  never  fails  to  take  the  lead  in  con-  inceffant  in  her  converfatiun.  She 
verfation — to  inform  the  attentive  arrells  the  ftrongelt  tide  of  eloquence 
group  of  her  opinions  on  matters  of  by  the  loquacity  of  her  tongue,  and 
fafliioHable,  as  Well  as  of  political  im-  the  impofing  effrontery  of  her  fea- 
port.  “  As  /  always  fay,”  and  “  it  tures.  She  affedts  an  almoft  univer*. 
is  my  opinion,”  are  the  prefatory  fen-  fal  knowledge.  She  is  a  critic  by 
tences  to  every  point  of  her  dif-  habit,  though  her  erudition  fwims, 
courfe;  while  “  wy  judgment  is  never  like  a  gaudy  weed,  on  the  rough 
queftioned,”  or,  ‘‘  my  tiiends  do  me  llream  of  an  unquiet  fancy.  She 
the  honour  to  confult  me  on  molt  reads  the  publications  of  the  day, 
occafions,”  is  the  unvarj  ing  epilogue  merely  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
to  every  rhapfody  of  folly  and  felf-  cenfure ;  and  fhe  keeps  a  commons- 
importance.  place  book,  and  an  inexhautlible  fund 

In  a  carriage,  a  woman  of  demi-  for  her  daily  converfation.  Her  habi- 
ton  fits  prominently  confpicuous ;  at  tation  is  like  berfelf,  an  exhibition  of 
the  theatre  fhe  takes  the  centre  feat  ufelefs  and  taltelefs  fnppcry ;  and 
of  a  front  row,  where  flie  annoys  the  her  drawing-room  is  dreffed,  like  a 
actors,  and  dilturbs  the  audience  by  Parifian  boutique  de  bijoux,  with  the 
her  vulgar  ar.d  injudicious  remarks  ;  refufe  of  audtion-rooms,  the  rewards 
while,  at  frequent  intervals,  fhe  looks  of  flattery,  and  the  trumpery  of  old- 
willfully  around  for  attention  or  for  fafliioned  caprices  ;  while  her  table  is 
appiobation.  In  the  choice  of  her  fcantily  provided,  and  her  parfimony 
drefs  file  is  more  gaudy  than  talteful,  extends  even  to  the  privation  of  com- 
more  profufe  than  elegant  ;  yet  it  is  fort,  neatnefs,  and  delicacy, 
alw’ays  outre  in  its  falhion,  and  after  A  w’oman  of  demi  ton  is  always 
date  in  its  propriety.  treated  to  public  places  ;  fhe  is  parti- 

A  woman  of  demi  ton,  being  ge-  cularly  fond  of  attending  thofe  whom 
nerally  a  perfon  of  vulgar  extraction,  fhe  makes  her  dupes  to  their  morning 
and  no  lefs  vulgar  mind,  difdains  to  fhop-rambles,  where  IheinlliuQs  them 
alTuciate  with  thole  claffcs  of  people,  in  purchafing  bargains,  at  the  fame 
with  whom  fhe  was  by  nature  formed  moment  that  fhe  faftens  (with  Lynx- 
to  pafs  her  days.  The  circles  of  no-  like  penetration)  on  fuch  articles  of 
bility,  the  abodes  of  the  enhghtencd,  drefs  as  Ihe  means  to  accept  from  her 
are  clofed  againft  fuch  a  companion  :  credulous  companion.  She  vifits  per- 
file  has  therefore  only  to  mix  with  petually  :  but  at  home,  excepting 
men  of  rank,  by  becoming  the  dc-  during  the  forenoon,  fhe  is  generally 
pendant,  and  the  flatterer  of  degraded  invifible.  On  her  chimney,  are  files 
beauty.  The  houfe  of  a  profcfTcd  of  vifiting-cards,  with  the  names  of 
female  gamefler,  or  the  carriage  of  a  perfons  to  whom  fhe  is  totally  un- 
fligmatifed  woman  of  quality,  are  the  known,  picked  up  in  her  morning 
fccncs  of  her  fubordinate  triumphs  ;  perambulations,  or  ingeniouily  writ- 
while  the  one,  in  retuin  for  hercoun-  ten  by  herfclf,  to  give  her  a  kind  of 
tenance  and  her  panegyric,  daily  re-  domellic  confequence.  At  a  concert, 
plcnilhes  her  fiippery  wardrobe  :  and  or  a  fubferiplion  ball,  fhe  is  the  lead¬ 
ing 
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ing  charaftcr  ;  her  gtotefque  finery  make  himfelf  ufcfnl  lo  his  p'lpil ;  to 
excites  notice  ;  her  loud-toiie;3  voice  cniianee  his  claims  on  his  protection  ; 
arrefts  attention  ;  and  a  fort  of  dumb  to  fccine  his  frlcudfhip  ;  ar.d  to  in- 
aftoniniment,  verging  on  contempt,  cier.fe  his  fort  ine  ’  By  the  utt  of 
IS  by  her  millakcn  for  tlie  very  tap-  fl.ajttip! — that  art  fo/c:doufly  taught 
tuie  of  adulation.  by  CnefleriiJd,  and  fo  lu.cllaiy  to 

At  a  watering-place,  (lie  refidcs  in  be  praefifed  in  all  the  paths  of  poiiih- 
an  obfenre  lodging ;  but  at  a  circu-  cd  fociely. 

lating  library,  or  a  laffle-fliop,  flie  is  Behold  the  ht'or-had^r  and  his  pii- 
the  very  foul  of  notoriety.  She  there  pil  commencing  their  journey  of  im- 
makes  her  farcaflic  comments  with-  jirovemcnt  ;  examine  the  main-fpring 
out  ffife,  but  fo  replete  with  fundy  of  all  their  purfuits,  and  you  will  fee 
that  her  hearers  wonder  w'hilc  tl’.ey  tlic  word  Pleafnre  engraved  upon  it 
avoid  her.  If  a  priae  of  chance  be  in  indelible  ebarafters.  At  Paris,  the 
gained,  (lie  admires,  gazes,  hglis,  hoy-traveller  is  a  conilunt  attendant 
wifhes  ii  had  been  hers,  and  fome-  at  the  fptilatUt,  where  the  fedudlive 
times,  by  her  inuendocs,  really  nriakes  graces  of  French  adlrelTes  and  French 
It  fo.  But  (he  never  fails  to  attend  courtezans  occupy  his  thoughts,  and 
the  public  lialls  ;  hut  always  finds  an  engrofs  his  attentions,  'i'he  bear- 
txcufe  to  depart,  before  the  mailer  leader  knows  all  the  perfonages  cf 
of  the  ceremonies  receives  the  emolu-  the  gay  world,  having  before  tiavd- 
ment  of  his  labours ;  and,  to  com-  led  in  a  fimilar  capacity'.  The  pupil 
plete  the  journey  of  deceptive  ini  is,  therefore,  introduced  at  the  pttit 
portance,  (he  returns  to  the  metro-  JcHpf  of  an  Adeline,  a  L’Angc,  or  a 
polis  in  a  ftage-eoach,  to  tell  all  her  Cailine  ;  and  time  (lies  rapidly  on  the 
acquaintances  how  fplendidly  (he  has  pinions  of  dilTipation. 
palTed  the  fummer.  From  this  epocha  the  young  tra- 

■  ■  — —  velle-r  affumes  a  new'  afpeCt,  and  pur- 

The  Bear-Leader.  fucs  his  route  toward  the  dime  of  re- 

Cuftom,  that  omnipotent  ruler  of  fined  iniquity,  in  the  character  of  the 
bufy  life,  has  long  otdained  that  oiir  Boy-libertine.  Italy  !  divine,  volup- 
younger  male  branches  of  nobility  tuous  Italy  !  now  opens  to  bis  view, 
(koiild  trave  ,  to  explore  the  manners,  replete  with  vices,  abounding  witii 
and  imbibe  the  vices  of  foreign  climes,  temptations,  contaminated  by  exam- 
before  they  arc  initiated  in  thofe  of  pie,  and  fanftioned  by'  pall  ages, 
their  native  country’.  For  this  put-  There  he  revels  in  luxury  :  learns 
pofe  the  juvenile  peer,  or  the  diguifi-  every  thing,  excepting  the  language 
cd  commoner,  is  emancipated  from  of  the  country ;  fees  all  things,  cx- 
the  Gothic  walls'of  Eton  college,  or  ceptiiig  its  antiquities  ;  knows  all 
the  mufty  chambers  of  an  univerfity,  perfons,  excepting  the  literati ;  vifits 
to  fly,  on  the  wings  of  expeftant  dif-  all  places,  excepting  the  public  libia- 
fpation,  over  the  rich  vales  and  Inxu-  rics  and  galleries  ;  and  brings  home, 
riant  mountains  of  France  and  Jla-  as  fpecimens  of  his  tafte  and  diferi- 
ly.  mination,  a  few  mutilated  butts  pur- 

But  as  the  hope  of  th  family  is  too  chafed  at  an  enormous  price,  the  pro- 
yonng  to  piirfue  his  journey  wiiliuut  ductions  of  modern  ingenuity  ;  a  col- 
a  monitor,  a  man  of  (lender  erudition,  ledion  of  copper  medals,  artfully  ren- 
invincible  effrontery,  and  pliant  mo-  deied  inexplicable  by  the  ruft  and 
rals,  is  feledled  as  the  Mentor  and  verdigreafe  of  a  well-contrived  impof- 
thtf~appcndagc  of  his  peregrinations,  ture  ;  an  Italian  opera  girl ;  a  broken 
The  f.rft  object  of  fueli  a  depen-  coniUtutiou ;  and,  in  order  to  amaze 
dent  is  felf-intereil.  How  is  he  to  the  circles  of  expectant  fpleiidour, 

the 
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tiie  moft  brilliant  aflortmcnt  of  the 
lull  Pariliai)  fulliions. 

At  the  ciiJ  of  a  few  years  the 
young  traveller  letunis,  and  ptefents 
hijiifelf  to  the  expectant  eyes  of  his 
illullrious  fuinily  ;  a  (haduwy  tpitome 
of  every  flirr.fy  acquirement ;  a  waftc- 
ing  tmminto  of  exalted  depravity. 
What  are  the  advantages  of  his  tour? 
It  is  triietliai  \vc  have  feen  fome  few 
iniiances,  ieherc  the  pupil  of  hjut  ton 
has  learned  (l>e  art  of  pliafing  j  but  he 
has  alfo  acquired  the  fubtleties  of  fe- 
dudion.  lie  dues  nut  find  in  Britain, 
all  thofe  vitiated  refources,  which 
France  and  Italy  prefented  in  a  mix¬ 
ed  fociety  of  the  lexes  ;  therefore,  as 
a  fubilitute,  he  flics  to  the  gaming¬ 
table,  or  to  a  fafliionable  club,  where 
he  is  either  rubbed  by  iharpers,  or 
made  the  pliant  appendage  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  party.  He  fupports  a  foreign 
mufician,  becaufe  it  is  tafliionablc  to 
court  notoriety  :  he  employs  foreign 
domeflics,  while  thofe  of  his  own 
country  arc  flarving ;  he  patronizes 
horfe-racing,  while  genius  expires  un¬ 
protected  :  and  he  fquanders  his  pa¬ 
trimony  among  the  ignorant  and  de- 
bafed,  merely  becaufe  they  cannot 
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fathom  the  depth  of  his  knowledge  ; 
though  with  fulfome  panegyric,  or 
f.l  ent  pufi’danimily,  they  can  fan^tion 
indiferetions. 

Not  long  fince,  being  in  company 
with  fuch  perfonages  as  are  here  de- 
feribed,  a  circumflance  gave  rife  to 
the  following  impromptu  : 

My  lord,  at  a  dinner,  was  lying  and 
fwcaring. 

Strange  deeds,  m  his  travels  of  folly  de¬ 
claring  ; 

His  tutor,  altunith’d,  with  uplifted  ejes. 
To  the  circle  proclaims  the  farrago  of 
lies  1 

Yet  no  word  did  he  utter,  fur  lilencc  he 
knew 

Was  the  fureft  precaution  the  fage  could 
purfue. 

But  a  frftrnd  of  another  inquired,  **  Can 
it  be. 

That  a  tutor,  with  patience,  fuch  folly 
ihould  fee  ? 

Indeed,  what  to  make  of  it,  fcarcely  I 
know. 

Is  it  r.at'ral  ?"  The  anfwer  laconic  was, 

“  No.” 

’Tis  reverfmg  the  order  of  nature,  I 
fwear. 

For  the  bear-leader’s  muzzled,  inilead  of 
the  bear. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE. 


A  VINDICATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  LARGE  FARMS. 

-  SIR, 


/~\F  all  the  obflaclcs  to  *  he  im- 
provement  of  fcience,  there  is 
none  fo  dangerous,  nor  fo  infur- 
mountable,  as  that  affcClionatc  ad¬ 
herence  to  cllablithcd  modes  of  think¬ 
ing  and  acting,  which  is  commonly 
denominated  prejudice.  It  is  univtr- 
fally  allowed,  that  if  the  mind  could 
be  di  veiled  of  early  prtpofleffious,  and 
of  tlie  propenfity  to  funender  its 
judgments  to  the  experience  of  o- 
thers,  its  progre-fs  to  maturity  would 
be  infinitely  accelerated. 

The  farther  we  proceed  in  the 
journey  of  fcience,  the  more  mull  we 
be  iinprciTed  with  the  truth  of  thefe 
propolitions.  Perhaps,  indeed,  no 


ailignable  caufe  will  fo  fatisfaflorily 
account  fur  the  rapid  diifuilion  of 
knowledge  during  the  two  lall  ages, 
as  the  iiicreafiug  prevalence  of  the 
conviclion,  that  the  conquell  of  pre¬ 
judice  is  a  neceflary  pre  requifite  to 
the  improvement  of  mankind. 

Proportioned  to  the  force  of  this 
conviction,  is  that  of  our  regret, 
when  we  happen  to  find  this  formid¬ 
able  impediment  obllructing  the  pro- 
grefs  of  reafon.  It  is  accordingly 
with  ilncerc  concern,  that  I  have  late¬ 
ly,  on  many  occafions,  been  compel¬ 
led  to  liilen  to  the  vindication  of  a 
prejudice,  which  1  had  hoped  the 
cvntralleJ  experience  of  the  pall  and 
pref-Tit 
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prtfent  age  might  have  fufEced  to  of  them  confift  in  rendering  more 
eradicate.  I  allude  to  tlic  notion,  productive  the  labour  of  iudisiiiiials. 
fo  iuuuHiioufly  revived,  and  incuLat-  Ly  the  ufe  of  the  machinery  in  n.a- 
•d  during  tlie  lall  two  years  by  the  uufactures,  a  quantity  of  labour  can 
ignorant  and  defigning  *,  that  the  be  accompliflied,  in  a  certain  fpace 
modern  fyltem  of  throwing  feveral  of  time,  and  by  a  ceitain  uunibci  of 
fmall  farms  into  one  is  not  only  mo-  individuals,  infinitely  greater,  than 
rally  and  politically  inexpedient,  but  when  the  fame  manufactures  were 
«Ttn,  that  it  was  the  ultimate  caafe  conduced  by  flow  and  laborious  ma- 
of  the  calamitous  and  protradted  nnal  operations.  The  effects,  like- 
fcarcity  and  dearth,  with  which  it  wife,  of  the  divifioo  of  labour  in  in- 
Lalh  lately  pleafed  the  Difpofer  of  creafing  its  prododtivenefs,  are  too 
events  to  aflhct  us,  and  from  v.hofe  well  known  to  require  illultration. — 
pieflurc  we  are  but  now  emerging.  In  fliort,  to  this  object  may  be  ulti- 
Thc  fubject,  efpecially  in  reference  mately  referred  every  ufcful  inven- 
to  the  lall  confideration,  is  of  no  tion,  and  cveiy  effort  of  human  inge- 
common  importance  ;  and  the  follow-  nuity,  for  promoting  the  improve- 
ing  rem.arks,  hallily  thrown  together  ment  of  arts  and  manufadlures. 
with  the  view  of  combating  fo  mif-  Can  it,  then,  fail  to  ftrike  us  with 
ehievious  an  error,  will  not,  I  trull,  aflonifliment,  that,  in  the  finglc  dc- 
be  found  out  of  place  in  your  ufcful  partment  of  agriculture,  it  fliould  be 
mifcellany.  allcdgtd  as  an  objedlion  to  anew  fyf- 

Let  us,  then,  difpBfllonatcly  weigh  tem,  that  it  produces  the  very  efftdl 
the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  which,  in  every  other  art  and  fcience, 
large  and  of  fmall  farms ;  and  enquire  nien  anxioufly  feck  to  attain  ?  For 
■u  hat  appears  to  be  the  tendency,  it  furely  cannot  be  difputed  by  thofe, 
and  what  have  been  the  effefls,  of  who  plead  the  depopulation  of  the 
the  modern  fy  Hem  of  engrofiing  large  country  againlt  the  fy  Hem  of  large 
farms,  withrefpedt  to  the  population  farms,  that  a  quantity  of  Inbour  is 
and  wealth,  and  of  courfe  the  prof-  accompliflicd  by  the  diaiiniHied  po- 
pciity  of  the  nation.  pulation,  at  leaft  equal  to  that  which 

It  has  been  objcdlcd  to  the  fyHem  was  performed  while  a  much  larger 
jn>  quellion,  that  fince  its  introduc-  number  of  hands  was  employed  in 
tion,  the  fame  quantity  of  ground  hufbandry  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
which  formeily  furiiifl'.td  occupation  the  labour  of  individuals  has  been 
and  fubfillence  to  a  number  ol  fami-  rendered  more  prod 01*11  ivt.  Formcr- 
Hes,  now  employs  fcarccly  an  equal  ly,  the  cultivation  of  a  fmall  farm 
Buiiiber  of  individuals.  This  Hate-  employed  about  as  many  hands,  as 
ment  is  true  in  j>oint  of  fade  ;  but  a  arc  now  fufficient  for  the  pnrpofcs  of 
very  flight  cuiiiideration  cf  the  fub-  a  large  one.  At  certain  feafons  of 
jeft  willfalisfy  us,  that  it  is  alte)-  the  year,  the  exigencies  of  every 
getheT  out  of  place,  when  it  appears  farm  require  the  exertion  of  a  certain 
among  tlie  objvdtions  to  the  modern  degree  of  attention  and  labour  ;  and 
fyiltm  of  farming.  If  we  turn  our  in  the  intervals  between  thefe  feafons, 
attention  to  the  improvements  which  which  comprehend  a  large  part  of 
Lave  been  introduced  into  arts  and  every  year,  the  fmall  farmer  and  his 
manufadlures,  we  fhall  find  that  all  fervants  were  in  a  Hate  of  total  inac¬ 
tion. 

*  I  know  not  among  which  of  thefe  clalTes  to  rank  the  author  of  the  invidious 
comparilbn  between  “  the  Yeomanry  of  the  laft  and  prefent  generation,”  which 
appeared  in  your  laH  numiber.  The  perufal  of  it  fuggefted  the  remarks  with 
which  I  now  trouble  you  j  bat  the  author,  by  avoiding  argument,  has  efca^-ed  from 
tefutation. 
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tion.  But  tlie  extenfive  farmer,  by  creafe  would  have  been  derived,  if, 
a  due  diliilbution  of  labour,  knows  by  the  improvements  in  the  applica- 
how  to  find  employment  for  his  tion  of  rural  induilry,  they  had  not 
hands  during  the  whole  year  ;  and,  been  fpared  from  the  country,  it  !• 
confequently,  the  number  of  his  fer-  not  eafy  to  conjecture.  Every  fta- 
vants  bears  a  much  finaller  proper*  tiLlIcal  politician  well  knows,  that 
tl.ni  to  the  extent  of  ground  which  whatever  may  be  the  ftate  of  rural 
he  occupies,  than  when  the  fame  population,  tiiat  of  the  nation  at 
ground  was  parcelled  out  among  large  has  greatly  increafed  during  the 
fmail  tenants.  lalt  half  century  ;  fo  that  if  it  could 

We  mull,  however,  go  one  ftep  be  validly  urged  as  an  objection  to 
farther  ;  and  enquire  what  becomes  the  cngrofTing  of  large  farms,  that  it 
of  the  fiiperlluous  population  which  depopulated  ruraJ  diftricts,  that  ob- 
thc  modern  fytlem  has  difmifled  from  jettion  would  be  more  than  counter- 
the  country.  1  hey,  in  the  firlt  place,  balanced  by  the  incrcafc  wliieh,  in  a 
conflitutea  feparate  and  a  hardy  race,  much  greater  degree,  has  taken  place 
which  forms  an  ample  addition  to  in  the  national  population, 
the  effetftive  force  of  the  nation  ;  and.  Cut  it  is  not  mervly  upon  the  num- 
in  the  next  place,  they  find  a  fnre  ber  of  its  inhabitants  that  the  power 
refuge  iii  towns,  where  trade  and  of  a  nation  dtpends.  It  is  of  im- 
niuiiu failures  furnilh  them  with  a  cer-  portance,  that  there  fhoulj  be  certain 
tain  fubfidence.  Experience  is  the  orders  iu  the  community,  whofe  in- 
furell  tell  by  which  wc  can  try  the  tcrefts  are  infoparably  conneiled  with 
tendency  of  any  fyftem.  It  is  ad-  the  public  fafety.  The  ariftocracy 
mitted,  over  all  the  world,  that  there  of  a  country  form  one  of  its  furelt 
is  no  country  in  which  agriculture  fafeguards.  They  are  united  to  the 
has  advanced  more  rapidly  to  im-  Hate,  by  feeling  the  necenity  of  its 
provement,  or  in  which  it  is  more  protetlion;  and  among themfclves,  by 
iiiccefsfully  profecuted,  than  in  the  community  of  iuterell.  I'hey  are  a 
ifland  we  inhabit.  Is  it,  then,  by  firm  phalanx,  whofe  centre  is  the  rally- 
the  employment  of  a  greater  propor-  ing  point  of  the  country’,  in  the  day  of 
tion  of  the  people,  that  agriculture  danger.  They  are  the  ultimate  fourccs 
has  reached  this  unparalleled  ftate  of  of  its  wealth  and  ftrength.  'I’hey  are, 
alvauc'.ment  ?  No;  for,  at  the  very  in  fine,  the  trunk  which  fuftainsand  in¬ 
time  that  tliefe  improvements  were  vigorates  all  the  branches,  into  which 
taking  place,  our  armies  and  our  na*  the  mafs  of  the  people  is  diftributed. 
vies  have  made  equal  progrtfs  in  at-  Y et,  when  they  are  the  only  power- 
tainiug  lliat  pre-eminence  of  power,  ful  body,  their  power  is  dangerous, 
which  has  rendered  us  formidable  to  It  may  be  employed  in  oppreffion; 
the  world  ; — our  colonics  are  fpread-  formidable  as  it  is  to  a  foreign  foe, 
ing  in  various  direilions -our  com-  it  may  be  proftituted  in  fomenting 
merce  has  almoft  abforbed  and  con-  civil  difeord.  In  wtll-regulated  ftatcr, 
centrated  that  of  Europe  ; — our  ma-  therefore,  we  always  find  an  equipoife 
iiufatlures  are  unrivalled  in  extent  for  this  order.  And  perhap:.,  th.TC 
and  execllcncc ; — diilricls,  formerly  can  be  none  better  adapted  for  the 
uninhabited,  arc  planted  with  thriv-  purpofe,  than  that  which  the  modern 
ing  villages — and  villages  have  rifen  lyftcm  of  farming  fupplics.  The  fmaH 
to  the  rank  of  populous  cities  and  farmers  of  former  times  were  a  part 
towns.  To  accomplilb  thefe  addi-  of  the  peafai.try.  The  farmers  of 
tions  to  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  the  prefent  age  form  a  diftiiiA  and 
nation,  a  large  incrcafc  of  population  feparate  clafs.  They  have  almoft  an 
was  necedary  ;  and  whence  that  in-  equal  intereft  in  the  foil,  with  their 

landlords. 
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landlords.  They  are  now  opulent, 
as  well  as  enlightened  ;  and  will  no 
longer  fubmit  to  the  wrongs  and  op- 
preflions  which  their  ignorant  and 
boorifh  anceftors  were  compelled  to 
endure.  In  truth,  they  check  and 
counterbalance  the  power  of  the 
landed  intcreft ;  at  the  fame  time 
that,— deriving  their  importance  from 
the  fame  fource,— they  add  to  its 
weight,  and  confolidate  its  power. 

In  fo  far,  therefore,  as  the  profpe- 
rity  of  a  country  is  influenced,  either 

the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  or 
the  diftinftion  of  ranks,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  the  fyflem  of  large  farms 
tends,  in  both  thefe  refpefts,  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  advantage. 

Nor  fliall  we  be  inclined  to  adopt 
a  woife  opinion  of  this  fyftcm,  if  we 
confider  its  effects  on  national  wealth. 

A  country  is  rich  or  poor,  accord¬ 
ing  to, the  proportion  which  its  wants 
bear  to  the  means  of  fupplying  them. 
It  is  an  axiom,  that  whatever  increafes 
its  means,  without  extending  its 
wants  in  the  fame  proportion,  tends 
alfo  to  advance  its  opulence.  If, 
therefore,  the  fubftitution  of  large 
for  fmall  farms  can  be  fliown  to  have 
introduced  fuch  ;;r>  improved  fyltem 
of  agriculture  as  to  render  the  foil 
mere  productive,  that  change  is  fa¬ 
vourable  to  national  wealth. 

The  improvement  of  every  fcience 
is  progrcfl'ive.  The  moil  valuable 
difeovtries  have  rcfulted  from  a  for¬ 
tuitous  concurrence  of  circumflances ; 
while  comparatively  few  owe  their 
origin  to  the  happy  ingenuity  or  pa¬ 
tient  indullry  of  mar.  In  the  early 
ages  of  ftK  iety,  the  diftinftion  between 
art  and  fcience  is  almofl  impercepti¬ 
ble.  The  bare  neccflarics  cf  lift  are 
fought  by  the  favage,  by  the  fume 
means  with  which  his  fathers  procur¬ 
ed  them.  Contented  with  enjoying 
them,  he  fears  to  endanger  his  polTcl- 
fion  of  them,  by  deviating  from  the 
common  road  to  their  attainment.  A 
fliorter  or  a  furer  path  is  at  laft  point¬ 
ed  out  by  accident.  Purfuing  it,  his 


apprehenflons  gradually  vaniih.  By 
rcafoning  on  his  cafual  dilcoveries, 
new  experiments  fuggeft  themfclves ; 
and  new  difcoverics  are  made.  At 
lall  he  proceeds  to  arrange  his  facls ; 
he  forms  theories  ;  and  difplaccs  art 
to  make  way  for  fcience. 

Such  is  the  hillory  of  fcience  $  and 
fuch  in  a  particular  manner  is  the 
progrefs  of  agriculture.  The  refnlt 
is,  that  without  the  means  and  op¬ 
portunities  of  inilituting  experiments, 
it  mull  be  flationary  ;  at  leall  it  mull 
owe  its  improvement  to  accident. 
And  confequently,  that  Hate  of  agri¬ 
culture  is  motl  favourable  to  improve¬ 
ment,  which  is  bell  fitted  for  the 
putpofes  of  experiment. 

In  this  point  of  view,  we  mufl  give 
a  decided  preference  to  the  fyllem  of 
large  farms.  The  fmall  farmer  dnril 
not  venture  on  an  experiment.  I'he 
piece  of  ground  he  occupied  could 
barely  be  made  to  yield  fnbiiilence  to 
Ins  family,  though  year  alter  year 
every  part  of  it  was  under  tillage ; 
and  therefore  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pedlcd  that  any  part  of  it  was  to  be 
wafted  in  trials  which  might  be  fruit- 
lefs  and  unproductive.  He  continued 
to  labour,  to  fow,  and  to  reap,  as  his 
ancfftois  had  done.  With  refp  rt 
to  laying  out  his  money  with  a  view 
to  remote  and  nncettain  advantage, 
this  was  placed  as  far  beyond  his 
power  by  liis  poverty,  as  it  w'as  out 
of  the  reach  of  liis  conceptions  from 
his  ignorance.  The  very  rcvcifc  of 
ail  this  is  true  wit'n  regard  to  the 
large  farmer.  Without  endangering 
the  means  of  his  fubliftence,  he  can 
fpare  a  fufficient  portion  of  Ills  f.irm 
for  the  purpofes  of  experiment.  Pof- 
felTmg  a  larger  capital  and  a  more  cx- 
tcnfivc  credit,  h  *  looiis  to  the  remote 
rather  than  to  the  iinmtdiHie  bciicilts 
of  his  expenditure.  If  the  refult  of 
his  experiments  is  favourahle,  it  is 
the  fource  of  an  extei.live,  a  peima- 
nent,  and  a  lucrative  iinprovemint : 
if  it  is  not,  he  Icarctly  ftclt.  tbt  lofs  ; 
but  returns,  uitdiicouiageil,  to  new 
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trbk.  He  focceeds  at  lad  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  mode  of  culture  and  of  crop 
ping  bed  adapted  to  each  foil.  He 
adopts  the  beneficial  fydem  of  fallow- 
ing,— and  he  abridges  his  labour  by 
improving  the  implements  of  huf- 
bandry. 

There  is  another  point  of  view.  In 
which  the  two  fydems  may  be  drik- 
ingly  contraded.—  The  fmall  farmer 
mud  unite  in  bimfelf  all  the  parts  of 
his  profeflion.  As  his  farm  is  cul¬ 
tivated  primarily  for  the  fubfidence 
of  his  family,  it  mud  produce  all  the 
means  of  their  fubfidence.  His  at¬ 
tention  is  divided  between  tiding  a 
fpot  of  ground,  and  raifing  a  few 
fheep  or  cattle.  Improvement  in  ei¬ 
ther  branch  is  not  here  to  be  expeft- 
cd.  Even  fetting  out  of  view  the 
poverty  and  the  ignorance  which  in 
every  department  reprefs  experiment, 
a  fcience  never  improves  rapidly, 
where  various  objeAs  divide  the  at¬ 
tention  of  its  profeiTors.  But  the 
attention  of  the  large  farmer  is  chief¬ 
ly  dire£fed  to  one  branch.  One  is 
fufficient,  both  to  occupy  and  to  en¬ 
rich  him.  Accordingly,  agriculture 
properly  fo  called,  and  the  raifing  of 
dock,  have  botli  been  infinitely  im¬ 
proved,  fince  the  fydem  of  larger 
farms  began  to  make  them  the  ob- 
jefls  of  feparate  profeflions. 

There  remains,  under  this  head, 
another  confideration  of  fingular  im¬ 
portance.  Among  a  clafs  of  perfous, 
who  are,  without  exception,  depref- 
fed  by  the  mod  abje6f  poverty,  and 
the  mod  embarrafling  difficulties,  and 
whole  refidcnce,  befides,  is  neceflari- 
ly  remote  from  towns,  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  to  be  expelled.  Depriv¬ 
ed  of  every  means  of  information, 
fearful  of  truding  to  their  own  judg¬ 
ment,  and  fervilely  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  others,  the  peafantry  of 
every  country,  among  whom  the 
fmall  farmers  are  to  be  clafled,  mud 
ever  be  an  ignorant  and  comparative¬ 
ly  an  uneivilized  race.  But  when 
the  extenfion  of  their  concerns  has 
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introduced  a  greater  degree  of  opu¬ 
lence,  education  and  knowledge  dif- 
pel  the  clouds  of  ignorance.  Tlieir 
underdandings  become  liberal  and 
enlightened  ;  and  their  eyes  are  open¬ 
ed  to  a  jud  appiehenfion  of  their  own 
intereds.  Remarking  with  attention 
the  improvements  of  their  neighbours, 
they  are  qualified  to  judge  whether 
their  experiments  would  equally  fuc- 
c«ed  in  a  change  of  circumfiances  ; 
and  thus  they  appropnatc  to  tliem- 
felves  all  the  benefits  of  the  experi 
ence  of  others,  r  mulatiun,  ton,  is 
produced.  It  is  found  that  t'tu  bed 
farmer  is  always  the  ritheU  ;  and  he 
who  adheres  to  the  ignorant  preju¬ 
dices  of  his  forefathers,  incurs  con¬ 
tempt  in  addition  to  poverty.  Thefe 
motives  cannot  fail  to  have  their  ef¬ 
fect.  In  truth,  they  arc  fufficient  to 
roufe  the  torpor  of  the  moll  indolent ; 
and  to  bring  into  employment  every 
power  and  faculty  which  we  pofiefs. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  tendency 
of  engroffing  large  farms  is  favoura¬ 
ble  to  the  improvement  of  agricultu¬ 
ral  fcience,  and  of  courfe  to  the  pro- 
duflion  of  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  Whether  the 
effeiis  of  that  fydem  have  not  been 
the  fame  wnth  its  tendency,  is  a  quef- 
tlon  of  fa6l,  for  the  folution  of  which 
I  may  fafely  appeal  to  every  indivi¬ 
dual  who  has  had  the  (lighted  op¬ 
portunities  of  employing  his  obierva- 
tion  on  the  progrefs  of  agriculture. 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  advert¬ 
ing  to  the  popular,  but  vulgar  and 
illiberal,  notion,  that  the  caufe  of 
our  late  didrefles  is  to  be  found  in 
the  change  of  fydem' in  agriculture 
which  I  have  now  been  confidering. 
If  I  have  been  fuccefsful  in  vindicat¬ 
ing  the  fydem  itfelf,  the  vindication 
of  its  abettors  Ihould  bean  cafy  tad;. 
It  was  the  remark  of  a  wife  and  great 
man.  that  he  who  can  raife  two  dalks 
of  corn,  where  only  one  grew  be¬ 
fore,  is  his  country’s  bed  benefactor. 
And  if  the  preceding  obfervations, — 
joined  with  the  experience  of  every 
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one  wliofc  experience  is  worth  ap-  do  we  juftly  impute  it  to  incontiouk- 
pealing  to,  lhall  make  it  appear  that  ble  caufes,  not  at  all  involving  the 
fuch  effects  have  refulted  from  the  charadler  of  the  merchant  or  manu- 
engroffing  of  farms  ;  the  large  far-  fafturer ;  but,  in  a  fcarcity  of  grain, 
mer,  inilead  of  being  rendered  oh-  vent  our  fury  againtl  the  farmer,  as 
noxious  to  public  refentment,  inftead  the  foie  caufe  of  the  calamity  ?— Let 
of  being  the  objeft  which  a  fuffering  thofe,  who  madly  aim  at  the  ruin  of 
and  impatient  populace  are  in  a  man-  this  ufeful  and  honourable  body  of 
ner  invited  to  deltroy  ought  to  be  men,  vindicate,  if  they  can,  their  own 
not  fimply  protefted  from  obloquy  injuftice  and  inconfiltency. 
and  from  outrage,  but  rewarded  by  I  know  it  is  alledged,  that  the  en- 
the  favour  and  gratitude  of  his  coun-  groHing  of  farms,  by  throwing  the 
try.  produce  of  the  ground  into  fewer 

If,  in  our  examination  of  this  fub  hands,  has  facilitated  combinations  to 
je£f,  we  refort  to  the  analogies  of  raife  its  price. — Were  the  holders  of 
other  profeffions,  w’e  fliall  be  the  all  the  grain  in  the  country  reduced 
more  fatisfied  of  the  iniquity  of  this  to  a  few,  I  would  underftand  the  ar- 
clamour  againft  the  large  farmer.  He  gument.  Though  in  the  infancy  of 
is  accufed  of  poffeffing  a  large  quan-  commerce,  monopoly  may  be  necelTa- 
tity  of  one  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  ry  to  cheriilr  and  fupport  it ;  God 
Well, — and  why  is  not  the  merchant,  forbid,  that  when  it  has  attained  to 
or  the  manufaflurer.  ftigmatized  on  maturity,  monopoly  (hould  be  the 
precifely  the  fame  account  ?  Former  theme  of  my  praife.  But  while  the 
ly,  the  fpirit  of  commercial  enter-  farmers  continue  fo  numerous  a  bo- 
prize  lay  dormant  in  this  country,  dy  as  they  are, — while  the  very  in- 
It  is  now  railed  to  a  high  pitch  ;  and  creafe  of  their  farms  fcatters  them  at 
the  trade  o:  Britain  profpers,  in  a  a  greater  diilance  from  each  other, 
degree  which  w'as  never,  perhaps,  at-  and  thereby  diminilhes  the  facility  of 
tained  in  any  other  age  or  nation,  intercourfe  and  the  opportunity  of 
Are,  then,  the  neceflaries,  the  com-  co-operation,— it  appears  to  me  al- 
forts,  the  luxuries  of  life,  which  are  mod  equally  impofiible  for  them  to 
the  objefts  of  commerce,  lefs  abun-  form  combinations, — fuch  combina- 
dant  in  confequcnce  of  its  extenfion  ?  tions,  I  mean,  as  prevent  a  fair  com- 
Perhaps,  the  laudator  temporis  adli,  petition  in  the  market, — as  it  wa'. 
who  in  your  lad  Number  has  fo  grofs-  for  their  dill  more  numerous  progc- 
ly  and  fo  falfely  afperfed  the  large  nitors. 

farmers  as  a  body,  will  tell  us,  that  I  have.  Sir,  undertaken  the  vindi- 
our  markets  were  better  fupplied  cation  of  the  fydem  of  large  farms, 
with  every  thing  that  can  adminidcr  as  well  as  of  extenfive  fanners,  from 
to  the  comfort  of  life,  by  the  petty  no  intereded,  and,  I  trud,  from  no 
trader  of  the  lad  age,  than  by  the  unworthy  motive.  I  am  no  farmer  ; 
enterprifing,  the  indefatigable,  the  but  I  have  met  with  individuals  in 
enlightened  merchant  of  the  prefent.  that  clafs,  whofe  public  and  private 
Againd  fuch  paradoxes,  it  would  be  virtues  ought  to  fecure  from  unquali- 
trifling  to  reafon :  rej  ipj'a  Icquatur,  fled  reprobation  the  order  to  which 
Why,  then,  didinguifli  between  one  they  belong.  That  there  may  be 
article  of  commerce  and  another  ?  individuals  of  a  different  defeription. 
Why  regard  the  extenfive  merchant  men  who  lofe  in  fordid  felfifhncfs  the 
or  manufafturer  as  the  friend,  and  chavafter  of  uncorrupted  integrity, 
the  extenfive  farmer  as  the  enemy,  of  and  of  honed  independence  of  mind, 
his  country  ?  Why,  when  a  fcarcity  which  I  have  found  fo  honourably 
of  any  other  article  is  experienced,  didingniflung  this  clafs,— I  lhall  not 
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«jeny.  Alas  !  were  this  the  criterion 
upon  which  the  charafler  of  any  col¬ 
lective  body  ought  to  be  tried,  what 
order  of  men,  from  the  loweil  to  the 
moll  exalted,  would  efcape  cen- 
furc ! 

My  opinion  of  the  fyftem  of  large 
farms  has  not  been  formed  inconlid* 
cratcly.  I  defend  it,  as  I  would  de¬ 
fend  agriculture  itfelf,  which  I  vene¬ 
rate  as  the  mod  ancient  and  honour¬ 
able  of  profeflions.  That,  as  a  fei- 
cnce,  it  may  continue  to  receive  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  the 
enlightened  government  under  which 
we  live,  is  my  earneit  wilh  ;  for  un¬ 
der  fuch  powerful  protc£tion  to  what 


a  pre-eminent  ftation  may  we  not 

hope  it  will  attain  ! 

- -  ■  I  “  As  the  fea, 

“  Far  through  his  azure  turbulent  do¬ 
main, 

“  Your  empire  owns,  and  from  a  thou- 
fand  fnures 

“Wafts  all  the  pomp  of  life  into  your 
ports ; 

“  So,  withfuperior  boon, may  your  rich 
foil, 

“  Exuberant,  nature’s  better  bleflings 
’  pour 

“  O’er  ev’ry  land,  the  naked  nations 
clothe, 

“  And  be  th’  exhauftlefs  gran’ry  of  a 
world!” 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.  X.  T. 
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onsERVATiONS0n//(e  advantages  arising  to  Poetical  Science  from  the  study  cf 
the  various  manners  of  Composition  in  different  nations^  illustrated  by  a  Cri¬ 
tique  on  Selim  {S’  Zaida,  a  poem  •written  in  the  style  cf  the  Oriental  Poe¬ 
try,  ( Concluded  from  our  last,  p.  S’].) 


After  this  pathetic  lamenta¬ 
tion  over  the  dcltiny  of  her 
fex,  Zaida  proceeds  to  communicate 
to  her  companion  the  projeft  of  her 
flight.  The  Perfian  youth  to  whom 
(he  had  given  her  heart,  was  expec¬ 
ted  to  arrive  that  veiy  night,  at  the 
palace,  with  a  party  of  his  friends. 
Zaida  had  long  before  determined  to 
entruft  her  future  hopes  of  happinefs 
to  their  common  fortune ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  (he  difclofes  to  her  favour¬ 
ite  the  charafler  of  this  deliverer, 
with  all  the  favourable  prejudices 
that  arife  from  love.  Her  apology 
for  her  own  pafQon,  and  the  mcan- 
nefs  of  her  lover’s  extradfion,  is  fpi- 
rited  and  exprelCvc. 

Tho’  not  from  Sires  he  draws  his  birth, 
Whofearms  and  artshavekingdomswon, 
Y'et  Envy,  fick’ning,  owns  his  worth. 
And  Virtue  hails  him  as  her  Ion. 


Not  noble  I— tho’  Depreffion’s  child, 
Selim  ihuuld  I  thy  love  opiiefe. 

Bends  not  the  fun- beam  on  the  wild. 
Offspring  of  heaven,  and  weds  the  role  i 


The  jewel,  boaft  of  Perfia’s  throne, 
Arofe  from  ocean’s  loweft  bed  : 

A  humble  warrior’s  valiant  fon  *, 

To  earth’s  dim  verge  his  triumphs 
fpread. 

Selim,  thou  corn’ll  to  break  my  chains. 
To-night  ere  moon-fiiine  robes  the 
deep, 

Thefe  walls  where  joylefs  grandeur 
reigns. 

This  Serai  where  the  virtues  weep, 

I  leave  for  ever. 

The  beam  of  heaven  lowering  its 
brightnefs  to  wed  the  rofe,  and  the 
pearl  brought  from  the  loweil  bed  of 
-the  ocean  to  glitter  on  the  diadem, 
are  beautiful  fimilcs  of  oriental  cx- 
traftion.  The  moonlhine  robing  the 
deep,- though  common  in  the  poetry 
of  every  nation,  is  here  extremely 
forcible.  Like  a  colledled  portion  of 
obfeure  light  in  the  corner  of  a  cloudy 
no^lurnal  Iky,  it  adds  much  beauty 
to  the  reft  of  the  pi&urc.  A  bofom 
endowed  with  any  mealure  of  poeti¬ 
cal  feeling,  rnuft,  here  acknowledge 


^  Perhaps  Akbah  the  Lieutenant  cf  Moawiyah. 
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the  magic  power  of  the  poet ;  for 
fancy  never  combined  a  fairer  land- 
fcape  on  earth,  than  what  was  now 
prefeut  to  the  mind  of  Zaida : 

,  —  ..  —.1,  .  Grafly  vales. 

And  rulhing  ftreams,and  fragrantgrovcs, 
And  /rffi/cw,  light  as  fummer  gales. 
Await  the  maid  whom  Selim  loves ; 

Taft  by  Obolla’s  lucid  ftream  *, 

Selim  and  Love  a  fj  ot  have  found 
\Vherc  fummer  darts  no  burning  beam, 
Where  winter  never  binds  the  ground.  • 
Ttsere  palmy  groves  their  branches 
(hoot. 

Their  pearly  flowers  the  almonds 
fprea  : 

And  the  green  citron’s  golden  fruit. 
Suns  of  the  grove  their  fragrance  Ihcd. 
Hail  blcft  abode  1  hail  happy  woods. 
That  peace  delights  to  call  her  own. 
Where  grandeur’s  footftcp  ne’er  in¬ 
trudes. 

Nor  mad  ambition’s  toils  are  known. 
With  thefe  peifuaiions  (he  gained 
the  alTent  of  her  companion,  and 
i.eila  and  the  princefs,  at  the  fall  of 
niglit,  defert  the  garden'  of  the  pa¬ 
lace.  Having  pall  through  the  gate 
adjacent  to  the  Tigris,  they  are  re- 
cew.  d  by  Selim  with  a  few  of  his 
ft  1<  ilea  liitnds,  and  embark  on  the 
river.  '1  heir  hopes  were  bladed  in 
the  very  heigiit  of  expeilation : 
the  caliph  had  obtained  information 
of  their  flight,  and  they  were  foon 
alarmed  with  the  purfuit  of  thou- 
lands  In  th’s  extremity  the  differ, 
ent  behaviour  of  the  two  lovers  is 
painted  with  much  vigour  of  imagi¬ 
nation  and  felicity  of  expreflion. 
Zaida,  thou  dieft.  The  llorm  of  war 
Sweeps  from  thy  cheek  the  rofes  red. 
Thine  eyes  grow  dim — as  yonder  liar 
O’er  which  the  thick’ning  vapours 
fpread. 

But  Selim,  even  when  furrounded  by 
all  the  forces  of  the  caliph,  difdain- 
cd  fubmiffion. 

A  thoufand  lances  round  him  rife, 
Around  a  thoufand  fabres  gleam, 

But  firm  as  Caf  f  the  warrior  eyes, 
UnJazzl’d,  eyes  deltrucliun’s  beam. 


At  la(l  he  falls— So  falls  a  rock. 

Sapp’d  by  the  waters  of  the  main, 

That  long  had  borne  the  wave’s  wild 
(hock. 

And  heard  the  temped  roar  in  vain. 

He  falls,  o’erworn  with  glorious  toil, 
\et  ‘unfubducd  provokes  the  war : 

And  dill  the  armed  band  recoil. 

From  his  blood-dreaming  feymitar. 

The  caliph  commanded  his  troops  to 
feize  on  the  prodrate  foe.  The  at¬ 
tempt  was  fatal  to  the  braved.  The 
fword  of  Selim  at  lad  (hivered  into  a 
thoufand  pieces. 

Hitherto  all  was  conformable  to 
the  courfe  of  nature,  but  now  the 
wing  of  fancy  deferts  the  regions  of 
human  experience. 

The  machinery,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
called,  of  Oriental  poetry  and  ro¬ 
mance,  is  founded  upon  the  common 
belief  of  Genii,  or  fupernatural  be¬ 
ings,  which  are  fuppofed  to  inhabit 
every  part  of  nature.  Thefe  were 
converted  by  the  doflrines  of  Ma- 
hommed  into  demons  of  a  malignant 
but  powerful  quality,  whofc  occupa¬ 
tion  is  to  liden  to  ihcTpells  of  magi¬ 
cians,  to  interrupt  the  progrefs  of 
true  religion,  and  afRid,  with  all  their 
induence,  the  votaries  of  virtue.  To 
countcraft  the  effefts  of  the  Genii, 
angels  or  good  fpirits  are  afligned  by 
yil/ah  to  every  important  divilion  of 
the  univerfe.  Thefe,  it  is  reported, 
have  frequently  been  known  to  affid 
the  virtuous,  by  fpccial  intcrpofition 
in  the  hour  of  adverfity.  On  the 
faith  of  that  opinion,  we  mud  sell 
the  remainder  of  this  dory,  which 
is  told  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be 
deferibed ;  always  improbable  as  the 
fiction  may  appear,  the  natural  de- 
(ire  of  the  bread,  which  loves  to  fee 
happineCs  attending  on  virtue,  will 
fanclify  to  every  feeling  heart  the 
brigl^t  illufion.  The  end  of  all  our 
Teutonic  'witching  (lories  is  prccifely 
the  very  fame  ;  and  it  is  only  on  that 
principle  that  they  are  tolerable.  The 
fiction  here  is  much  better  fupport- 

cd 

f  A  fabulous  mountaic. 


*  One  of  the/aar  Paradiici  of  Aiia, 


\ 
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C'l  by  tradition  than  they  are  ;  and  Far  as  beneath  the  burning  line, 
certain  it  mull  be  to  every  reader,  M**  hres  furpai's  the  pale-ey  d  nnoon, 
that  the  poetry  of  Eaftern  tradition  Thel'e  looks— that  fortn,  as  Keitaf  t  high, 
is  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Well  in  may  unmov’d  behold, 

majeltyof  defcnption  I  appeal  to  And  melt  to  infant  fears  the  bold.  ^ 
the  foUowmg  palfage  for  a  proof  of  nothingnefs  confeft, 

this  allertion  :  Before  thee  link  the  proud,  the  great. 

In  Selim’s  grafp  a  fword  of  flame 


The  defpot  of  the  trembling  eaft 


Waves  dreadful.  Round  it  light’nings  Shrinks  to  a  reptile  at  thy  feet. 


play. 

The  torches  fade  before  its  beam. 
As  moonlight  fades  before  the  day : 
Hark,  ’tis  a  peal  to  rend  the  globe 
That  burfts  upon  the  midnight  air? 


Night,  and  her  hoft  of  Itarry  fires. 
Before  thy  glories  fleet  away  ; 

The  affrighted  ocean  back  retires. 

And  earth’s  deep  centre  feels  difmay. 
Selim  had  for  ever  eluded  the  grafp 


of  his  purfuers.  Tlie  Caliph  turns 
\V  hole  foul  unmovd,  the  event  can  dare:  ^  u-  j  u.  u 

.  ’  his  vengeance  on  his  daughter,  whom 

All  nature  is  convuls  d  The  mam  ^e  drowned  in  the  Tigris. 

Swells  into  foam,  and  loudly  raves  ;  ^  °  , 

Wide  thro’  his  fields, the  a  we-ftruck  plain  ^ ®  death  they  bear  thee,  lovelieft  maid. 
Trembles  before  the  approaching  waves.  Whom  earth  deferves  not,  heaven  ad- 

{;?  NighTlhuddering  at  the  decd,-in  dude 

Itieif  a  fca  *,  frowns  on  the  more  :  °  .  “•  u- ,  u  .  r 

Slowly  it  rolU.  Its  courfe  is  Fate ;  impervious  hales  her  fires. 

And  Death’s  ftem  voice  exalts  its  roar*  Farewell:— already  o  cr  thy  head 
^  -  *11,  r  The  unrelenting  waters  clofe : 

One  fear  now  yields  to  newer  fears  dominions  of  the  dead 

The  wave  s  broad  bolom  opens  wide,  ^yilt  thou  (oh  !  majl.  thou)  find  repofe. 

And  Iwitt  a  flaming  column  rears  mt  o  ^  r  * 

Its  creft  above  the  ftartlcd  tide  The  Second  Part  of  the  poem 


It  glows  to  heaven.  It  fecks  the  land.  leads  us  to  a  bright  vilion  of 
The  Caliph  flics.  Not  fuch  his  halte,  happinefs  and  virtue  united  for  ever. 
Who  ’midil  Arabia’s  wiids  of  fand  Amongft  the  Atabians,  and  indccA 

Beholds  the  tyrant  of  the  wafte,  over  all  the  Eall,  the  opinion  of  pla- 

The  purple  Simoom  f,  fwiftly  glide  netary  influence  has  long  been  iini- 

Thron’d  on  a  car  of  burning  air—  verfal.  Thcfe  argent  fields,  'to  ufe 
Striking  to  dull  the  foils  of  pride ;  expreflion  of  Milton,  they  fup- 

Iho  otttheprottratcmovdtolpare,  inhabited  by  tranflatc-d 

Or  fees  the  hofts  of  fand  arife,  fpirits  between  the  angelical  and  hu- 

Yct  direr  than  the  Simoom  s  breath*—  mankind.  The  planet  Venus,  cal- 
S;  W  >')■  A-bia..s  Zoharah,  o,Z„h. 

T  j  j  r I  .L  •  j  j  r  reh,  the  ts,  according  to  an- 

Lords  of  the  defert !  their  dread  forms  .  ’  ...  "'d  r , 

The  fun  iiivefts  with  robes  of  fire,  tradition,  the  regions  of  harmo- 

Their  fwiftnefs  is  the  gdt  of  ftorms,  “Y  “"Q  lo'f-  The  angel  of  tlie  lyre 

Their  fury  mates  the  iight’iiing’s  ire.  >3  it*  tutelary  fpirit.  In  this  land  of 


The  appearance  of  a  fupernatural  be- 
ing  to  refeue  the  unhappy  Selim,  is  f 

tk.te  «ii  *u-. _ duces  with  this  beautiful  addreii* 


thus  defclibed,  with  all  the  grandeur  oeauriiui  aaureis. 

that  fancy  could  conceive.  The  to  what  untrodden  frores 

apon,opb...«  this 


providence  is  inimitable  ;  fov’reigu  of  the  realms  of  light. 

Angel  of  light  J  thy  look  outfliinrs  Stern  o’er  the  path  to  his  abode, 

riie  fpleiidours  of  the  fun  of  noon  ;  Does  danger  rear  his  threat’ aing  farm? 

Do 

•  No  imagination  probably  can  furpafs  the  dtradfiil  reality  of  the  wave  by  which  1473 
of  the  inhabitant  of  Scylla  were  overwhelmed,  in  February  1783. 

t  The  beft  account  of  this  terrible  meteor,  that  I  have  met  with,  is  in  E'ucc’s  Travel*, 
tol.  iv.  p.  557,  381.  i  The  Fcrlian  appclUtioa  of  Mount  Caacafu*. 
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no  torrents  guard  it,  rough  and  broad. 

Or  oceans  vex’d  with  ceal'elefs  ftorm  ?— 

I'rom  ftorms  remote  from  tumult  far. 

To  him  a  bright  domain  is  giv’n  ; 

The  beauteous  ever-radiant  Star. 

Tiiat  gems  the  turban’d  brow  of  Even, 

With  its  own  gl  ries  circled  round. 

No  other  rampart  it  requires ; 

Eternal  darknefs  (liall  confound 
The  wretch  whofe  eyes  approach  its 
fires. 

Unfavour’d  by  its  mighty  king. 

The  angel  of  the  lyre  alone 

Its  flaming  walls  may  pafs,  and  bring 

His  vot’ries  to  that  world  unknown^ 

Sure  Heaven’s  pyropal  gates  unfold. 

And  thence  efcape  thofe  thrilling  tones, 

By  angels  w  ak’d  from  harps  of  gold, 
Which  my  wrapt  foul  refponfive  owns. 
’Tis  earth  no  more  :  thro’  paths  of  light. 
Light,  firm,  compafl,  my  footiiep 
treads ; 

A  day  to  which  our  day  is  night. 

Its  pure  effulgence  round  me  Ipreads. 

Array’d  in  lucid  glories  fliine 
Wbate’er  my  dazzrd  eye  furveys ; 

Ye  fields  of  fplendour,  flowers  divine 
Spare  your  infuft'erable  blaze  ; 

From  feeds  of  light  thefe  flowers  arife. 
With  all  the  tints  of  light  they  glow  ; 
Tints  dimly  fliadowed  in  our  Ikies, 
When  heaven  expands  his  brighteft  bow’, 
'fints  faintly  piflur’d  in  our  fields. 

When  Spring  unfolds  her  blooms  to  day. 
And  ev’ry  mead  and  garden  yields 
A  wreath  to  crown  defeending  May. 

In  this  bleft  feat,  fecure  from  ftorms, 
Fearlefs  of  age,  ftrays  young  delight. 
And  here  unnumber’d  angel  forms 
Prefs  the  brig’at  fields — themfelves  more 
bright. 

All,  all  is  brightnefs.  Brightly  gleam 
Yon  woods,  and  bright  yon  mountain’s 
brow. 

And  bright  the  ever-flowing  ftream 
That  rolls  in  waves  of  light  below. 

On  its  fait  banks  what  youth  reclines  ? 
’Tis  Selim,  anguiih  is  no  more, 

His  eye  with  gladden’d  wonder  fliines. 
As  charm’d  it  glides  the  profpedl  o’er. 

To  infert  here  a  longer  portion  of 
the  poem,  would  tranfgrefs  the  li¬ 
mits  preferibed  to  the  paper.  In 


this  paradife  Selim  finds  his  deliver¬ 
er,  and  entreats  for  the  prefence  of 
Zaida  to  crown  his  happinefs.  A 
celellial  meftenger  flies  from  the  fide 
of  the  angel,  and  recovers  Zaida 
from  the  waters  at  the  very  moment 
of  her  execution.  The  verfc  which 
relates  this,  contains  both  a  trait  of 
Oriental  poetry,  and  an  alliifion  to 
the  eallern  notions  of  paradife.  The 
heaven  of  the  Mahommedans  is  fup- 
pufed  to  be  a  perennial  garden  deli- 
cioufly  watered  with  fubterraaean 
flreams,  and  feems  to  be  a  fanciful 
copy  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  as  the 
city  of  God  in  St  John’s  Revelation 
is  a  copy  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
Jews. 

From  the  dark  gulph,  as  from  the  mine 
The  bright  gem  comes, — fee  Zaida  rife. 
More  beauteous  than  the  maids  divine 
Who  range  the  gardens  of  the  Ikies. 

The  fair  inhabitants  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  paradife  are  well  known  to 
ever}’  reader. 

Selim  and  Zaida  were  now  both 
arrived  in  a  country  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  tyrant  of  Bagdad,  and  here 
the  poem  might  have  ended.  The 
ftory  of  their  deliverer  is  however  na¬ 
turally  given,  to  account  for  the  mi¬ 
raculous  favour  which  the  Perfian 
youth  had  received  in  his  misfor¬ 
tunes.  The  angel  relates  to  the 
wondering  pair  the  deftiny  of  a  fpirit 
condemned  to  expiate  by  difgrace  his 
former  tranCgrcifions.  The  eaftern 
theory  of  fallen  angels,  as  deliverci^in 
the  koran,  afiirns  that  Allah,  having 
created,  at  a  late  period,  the  firft  of 
the  human  race,  required  that  the 
celellial  orden  lliould  adore  the  laft 
workof  his  power.  Eblis,  the  Lu¬ 
cifer  of  the  chrillian  world,  refufed 
that  mark  of  obedience  ;  and,  with 
many  of  his  followers,  incurred  the 
malcdiAion  of  the  Deity.  Of  this 
mimber  was  the  fpirit  in  the  poem  ; 
who,  although  he  had  been  reftored 
to  his  former  (lation  by  an  early  aft 
of  fiibmiflion,  was  however  doomed 
to  a  temporary  life  of  poverty,  old  age, 

and 
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and  fuffcrings  upon  earth.  Selim  had  accordingly  unworthy  of  the  atten- 
refeued  this  degraded  exile  from  the  tion  of  men  of  talie.  That  fueh 
infults  of  the  populace,  and  relieved  may  be  the  cafe  to  a  certain  extent, 
his  wants  :  the  blefling  of  him  that  we  (hall  not  deny.  But  dill  the 
was  ready  to  peri(h  was  accordingly  judgment  pronounced  on  the  de- 
produ^ive  of  the  fervice  before-men-  fefts  of  any  manner,  cannot  extend 
tioued.  The  angel’s  beautiful  de-  to  its  advantages.  In  fact,  it  has 
feriptiou  of  our  earth,  and  the  mifer-  been  (hown  by  Carlide  aud  many  o~ 
able  depravity  of  her  inhabitants,  is  thers,  that  thefe  defects  are  moitly 
too  long  to  be  inferted.  It  begins  imaginary.  But  the  fable  of  Orient- 
thus  :  al  poetry  may  be  cenfured  as  impto- 

Behold  that  dim  and  fiery  ftar,  table.  This  is  alfo  granted.  But  is 

Whofe  lurid  rays  offend  the  light,  it  more  improbable  than  our  own 

Refute  of  heaven  — the  meaueit  far  (lories  of  ghods  and  demons  ?  Cer- 
Of  all  that  fparkle  on  the  night.  tainly,  in  either  cafe  the  fable  is  not 

That  dar  is  Earth— deform’d  and  rude,  chofen  to  difplay  the  powers  of  truth. 
With  rocks,  and  lands,  and  dormy  feas,  but  of  fancy  ;  and  that  fable  which 
Encumber’d,  and  the  frantic  brood  admits  of  the  fined  embellilhment  is 
Ot  inan,  yet  more  abhor  d  than  thefe.  unquedionably  the  mod  preferable. 

The  poem  concludes  with  declar-  This  confideration  alone  would  rc- 
ing  at  large  the  defigns  of  Providence  commend  the  Oriental  fable  to  the 
with  regard  to  the  virtuous.  Fhe  choice  of  the  mannerid  ;  but  a  poet 
approbation  of  the  Father  of  Light  who  rifes  to  the  praife  of  originality, 
is  at  lad  to  compenfate  for  their  mi-  aims  at  fomething  more, 
feries  below,  by  transferring  them  to  To  create  a  particular  dyle  in  any 
himfelf,  into  the  gardens  of  happi-  work  of  tade,  is  peculiar  to  individual 
nefs,  where,  in  the  language  of  the  genius.  Every  great  poet  has  a  mar— 
poem,  “  The  plant  o{  paradife,”  the  ner  of  his  own  ;  but  it  mud  not  be 
foul»  fuppofed,  that  this  was  formed  with- 

Redor’d  to  its  congenial  clime,  out  external  aflidance  The  advaa- 

In  blamelefs  beauty  lhall  arife,  tages  which  he  views  in  art  or  nature. 

Its  bloom  lhall  fcorn  the  blads  of  time,  feledled  by  his  judgment,  and  ufedac* 
hs  fragrance  ever  feent  the  (kies.  cording  to  the  belt  of  his  fancy,  are,  iii 

Such,  then,  is  the  tenor  of  this  fact,  the  materials  of  which  his  manner 

poem,  written  in  the  oriental  man-  is  compofed.  Thefe  advantages  are  to 

ner.  In  an  age,  when  compofition  be  derived  in  remarkable  abundance 
in  the  dyles  of  different  nations  from  the  models  of  preceding  writ- 
feems  to  be  much  encouraged,  few  I  ers,  and  molt  of  all,  from  the 
believe  can  be  blind  to  the  merit  it  manners  of  different  nations.  The 
poffeffes.  Yet  even  the  great  genius  charafter  of  aneclcftic  in  poetry  may 
difplayed  in  the  execution,  would  feem  abfurd  to  many,  who,  accuf- 
not  have  induced  me  to  undertake  a  tomed  to  regard  only  the  effects,  are 
detail  of  it,  had  it  not  appeared  the  ignorant  of  the  caufes  of  genius  If 
bell  illuilration  of  the  objetl  of  this  fuch  a  progrefs  were  indeed  inimical 
effay.  Mark  the  vivid  thought,  the  to  fancy,  why  have  the  beil  painters 
forcible  exprelfion,  the  richnefs  of  performed  fo  many  pilgrimages  to 
defeription  and  fentinient.  Thefe  the  monuments  of  ancient  art.  To 
are  the  produce  of  genius  elevated  by  dwindle  into  an  obfeure  mannerill, 
the  grandeur  of  the  Oriental  manner,  after  having  enjoyed  all  the  advan- 
A  filly  prejudice  has  long  prevailed  in  tages  which  nature  and  fciencc  can 
Europe,  that  the  (lyle  of  the  Eallern  afford,  yields  not  the  fmalleft  proof 
writers  is  tumid  and  unnatural ;  and  of  genius  or  natural  abilities  deilroy- 
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ed  by  learning  ;  but  that  genius  never 
cxifted  in  the  individual,  that  his  fan* 
vy  was  naturally  weak,  and  his  mind 
incapable  of  rifing  above  the  objefts 
around  him  ;  in  (hort,  that  he  was 
doomed  to  mediocrity, 'jike  the  blind 
to  darknefs.  I'^nder  fuch  conAdcra* 
tions,  it  is  therefore  impoflible  to  cal¬ 
culate  to  what  perfedlion  works  of 
fancy  may  be  carried  in  the  progrefs 
of  time.  The  genius  of  a  Shak- 
fpeare  working  on  the  experience  of 
paft  ages,  after  the  natural  principles 
of  his  fcieucc  have  been  clearly  dif- 


covered  by  philofophy,  and  the  mo. 
dels  of  all  nations  prefented  to  the 
view  of  the  inquirer,  will  produce 
fomething  more  w’onderful  and  per- 
fed  in  the  compafs  of  the  art,  if  any 
thing  may  be  hoped  from  the  union 
of  knowledge  and  ability.  As  a  far¬ 
ther  illuAration  of  what  has  been  af- 
Armed  in  this  eflay,  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  beautiful  poem  called 
Omar  at  the  Tomb  of  yizzat  inferted 
in  the  lalt  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

Edinburgh.  Scrutator. 
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TH  E  father  of  Hen’ry  Compton 
was  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune, 
which  he  had  amafleJ  from  very  fmall 
hegiunings,  by  a  life  of  induitrioui  and 
rcfpeftable  commerce.  Having  frequent¬ 
ly,  as  he  grew  into  wealth,  experienced 
the  want  of  a  liberal  education  in  him- 
felf,  though,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  was  to 
that  circuoiftance  he  owed  his  fortune, 
he  determined  to  give  his  fon  every  ad¬ 
vantage  of  inltruttion  and  accomplilh- 
ment,  which  this  enlightened  country 
and  foreign  travel  could  produce.  When, 
however,  that  objedt  was  attained,  and 
the  young  man  was  the  admiration  of 
all  who  knew  him,  the  narrosv  fpirit  of 
trading  life  prevented  the  father  from  al¬ 
lowing  his  Ion  that  liberal  income  which 
bis  fuperior  education,  the  foftered  ha¬ 
bits  of  his  mind,  and  his  future  expedla- 
tions,  naturally  required.  The  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  thought  no  expence  too 
great,  while  it  paid  the  intcreft  of  im¬ 
provement,  could  not  bring  himfelf  to 
place  the  fon,  of  whom  he  was  fo  proud, 
in  a  fitu.ation  of  common  independence, 
for  what  he  called  doing  nothing. 

Thus,  this  accomplilbed  y«ung  gen¬ 
tleman,  after  having  been  educated,  in 
the  raoft  liberal  manner,  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  and  fupported  in  the  elegance  of 
the  firlt  ranks  of  life,  during  ids  tour 
through  the  principal  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  found  bimfelf  obliged  to  pafs  his 
time  between  his  father’s  town  refidencc 
in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Een-church 
ilreet,  and  the  paternal  country  houfeat 
five  miles  diftance  from  the  Royal  Ex- 
t  hange  ;  and  there  he  ferved  au  appreu- 
Ticefliip  of  three  years,  not  indeed  to  his 
father’s  trade,  but  to  his  father’s  hu¬ 


mours.  He,  however,  had  the  good  fenfe 
to  employ  that  tardy  period  in  fludious 
amufements  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  found 
himfelf,  by  the  fudden  death  of  the  old 
man,  who  died  as  he  iat  at  table,  in  pof- 
fciTion  of  near  three  hundred  thoulaud 
pounds. 

But  the  prudence  which  accompanied 
the  years  of  patenial  reftraint,  took  its 
flight  on  the  approach  of  liberty.  Mr 
Compton  did  not  hefitatc  a  moment  to 
avail  himfelf  of  every  luxurious  privi- 
ledge  of  his  new  Atuation.  He  accord* 
ingly  took  a  fine  houfe  at  the  weft  end 
of  the  town, — fumilhcd  it  with  the  ut- 
moft  elegance, — faw  what  is  called  the 
heft  company,  and  was  (uon  feduced  in¬ 
to  all  the  diffipations  of  failiiunable  life. 
His  poor,  old,  induftrious, accumulating 
father,  had  not  been  dead  twelve  months 
before  the  young  man  was  member  of  a 
gaming  club,— the  protestor  of  an  Itali¬ 
an  Opera  finger,--thc  proprietor  of  a 
ftud  of  racc-horles,  and  fecurity  for  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds  for 
fome  of  his  intimate  friends,  who  were 
not  worth  a  (hilling.  In  (hurt,  thofe  paf- 
fions,  which  had  been  fo  unwifely  re- 
(trained  by  the  ignorance  of  parental 
precaution,  now  burit  forth  into  all  the 
riot  of  folly,  and  extravagance  of  diiTipa- 
tion.  The  young  men  of  fafhion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  di.Tercnt characters,  con- 
fidered  him  cither  as  a  golden  dupe,  a 
convenient  friend,  or  a  generous  compa¬ 
nion  :  while  the  more  experienced  and 
reflecting  part  of  his  acquaintance,  (tiook. 
their  heads  at  a  career  which,  if  conti¬ 
nued  but  for  a  few  years,  rouft  end  in 
raifery  and  ruin. 

At  this  period,  during  the  race  week 

of 
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(it  3  coutUry  town,  wliicb  he  had  attend* 
ed,  to  witnefs  the  defeat  uf  a  favourite 
horfe,  and  to  lofe  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money,  he  accidentally  danced  with  a 
young  lady,  a  provincial  beauty  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  became  violently  e* 
namuured  of  her. 

His  fudden  pafllon  was  the  jeer  of  all 
to  whom  he  communicated  it ;  but  their 
ribaldry  could  not  dillipate  the  pain  it 
occationed  in  his  breafl.  Having  been 
for  fume  time  in  the  habit  of  finding  a 
ready  indulgence  of  all  his  wilhes,  he  de* 
termined  at  once  to  fatisfy  his  impati¬ 
ence  ;  and.  on  the  fourth  day  after  he 
had  feen  the  lady,  he  waited  upon  her 
mother,  who  was  her  only  furviving  pa¬ 
rent,  to  inform  her  of  the  lituation  of  his 
heart,  the  extent  of  his  fortune,  and  the 
profufion  of  his  intended  fettlement,  if 
he  was  approved  of  as  the  lover  of  her 
daughter. 

The  inconfiderate  vanity  of  the  young 
man  led  him  to  believe  that  he  (hould 
carry  the  citadel  by  a  ctnf  de  main, which 
It  mult  be  impoflible  to  refill and  he 
would  hardly  believe  his  fenfes,  when  he 
received  a  check  in  his  firll  approach  to 
the  fortrefs.  The  lady,  after  Ihe  had 
heard  his  declaration,  begged  leave  to 
retire  for  a  few  minutes;— and,  on  re¬ 
turning  with  her  daughter,  whofe  pre¬ 
fence,  Ihe  faid,  in  a  matter  of  fo  much 
confequence  to  her  happinefs,  was  elfen- 
tially  necelfary,  (he  informed  Mr  Comp¬ 
ton,  in  terms  of  the  utmoft  politenefs, 
that,  though  his  offers  were  of  an  extent 
to  which  the  objedl  of  his  attentions  had 
no  reafonable  claim,  it  appeared  to  be 
her  duty  to  advil'e  her  onlv  and  darling 
child  to  give  the  propolition  he  had 
made,  that  confideration,  and  to  follow 
it  with  that  inquiry  and  confultation  of 
friends,  which  luch  aH  important  bufmefs 
demanded. — “  It  would,  therefore,”  Ihe 
faid,  “  require  ferae  time  to  give  a  de¬ 
terminate  anfwer  to  the  propofitions  with 
which  they  had  been  honoured.  You 
know,  my  dear  Caroline,”  added  the 
goqd  lady,  “  that  I  am  not  your  mother, 
but  your  equal  friend,  on  this,  ^s  on  eve¬ 
ry  other  circumflance  of  your  life  ;  be 
fo  kind,  therefore,  as  to  fay,  whether  my 
opinion  is  in  perfedlcorrefpondence  with 
your  own,  on  this  very  unexpedted  oc- 
cafion  ?” 

“  My  inferior  underftanding,”  anfwer- 
ed  the  amiable  Caroline,  “  mod  fmeere- 
ly  approves  the  conduft  you  propofe ; 
and,  in  the  fuggedionof  it,  1  feel  an  ad- 
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ded  proof  of  that  affcdlion  and  tender- 
nels,  which  I  have  ever  experienced 
from  the  bed  of  mothers.” 

Mr  Compton  gave  a  foiced  approba¬ 
tion  to  this  admirable  example  of  mater¬ 
nal  precaution  and  filial  acquiefcence  ; 
w  hich,  if  the  light  of  the  young  lady  had 
not  given  new  ardour  to  his  pafhon,  l;e 
would  have  confidered,  and,  peihaps, 
have  treated,  as  infuit  and  impertinence. 
He,  of  courfe,  took  his  leave,  but  with 
a  confolatory  affurance  in  his  own  mind, 
that  as  a  knowledge  of  his  fortune  and 
fafhionable  figure  in  the  world  mud  be 
the  rcfult  of  their  inquiries  concerning 
him,  there  would  be  no  future  helitation 
to  receive  him  in  the  character  which 
he  had  propofed  to  them. 

When,  therefore,  his  eager  impatience 
forced  him  to  renew  his  vifit,  in  order 
to  be  made  completely  happy,  by  hear- 
ing  the  determination  which  his  vanity 
had  fet  down  as  a  matter  of  indubitable 
certainty,  he  was  received  and  adonilh- 
ed  with  the  following  declaration  from 
the  mother  of  the  lovely  Caroline  Co¬ 
ventry 

“  Truth,  Sir,  may  be  fometimes  of- 
“  fenfive  ; — but  in  addrefling  it  to  you 
“  on  this  occaiion,  you  will,  I  am  lure, 
“  do  me  the  judice  to  believe,  that  I  do 
“  not  mean  to  give  offence.— 'J’he  fird 
“  objeft  of  my  life  is  my  daughter’s  hap- 
“  pincls,— and  though  1  (hould  willi  to 
“  manifed  ray  zeal  for  it, without  wound- 
“  ing  the  delicacy  of  your  feelings,— 
“  yet,  if  I  cannot  fulfil  my  intentions 
“  without  fuch  an  unwilling  circum- 
“  dance,  I  mud  be  content  to  aft  the 
”  part  of  a  faithful  parent,  at  the  rilk 
“  even  of  your  difpleafure.  Your  for- 
“  tune.  Sir,  and  the  proUered  ariange- 
“  ments  of  it,  are  much  beyond  my  ex- 
“  peftations  for  my  daughter,  and  her’ 
“  wilhes  for  herfelf but  die  defircs  me 
“  to  acquaint  you,  that  die  will  never 
“  marry  aman,  however  wealthy,  whofe 
“  purfuits  are  r.onnefted  with  the  horl’e- 
“  courfe,— who  adbeiates  with  game- 
“  ders,  however  titled  or  didinguiOied, 
“  —and  who  is  known  rather  by  the 
“  elegance  of  his  diflipations,  than  the 
“  fplendour  of  his  virtues.  This  being 
“  our  unalterable  refolution,  we  mud 
“  beg  the  favour  of  yott  to  excufe  us 
“  from  hearing  any  thing  further  on  the 
“  fubjeft, — and  not  to  confider  it  as  an 
“  offence  that  we  decline  the  honour  of 
“  your  future  attentions.  At  the  fame 

time,  Sir,  you  may  be  aflured,  that  if 

“  you 
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“  you  do  not  yourfelf  think  proper  to 
“  divulj^e  what  has  pafled  between  us, 
*'•  it  will  remain  a  fccrct  for  ever.”— 
As  flie  uttered  the  laft  fentence,  the 
good  lady  rang  the  bell,  and,  having  told 
the  lervant  to  order  Mr  Compton’s  car¬ 
riage,  ihe  politely  left  the  room. 

He  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  quit 
the  houfe  ;  but  was  fo  difconcerted  in 
doing  it,  that  he  fat  feveral  minutes  in 
his  chaife,  without  telling  the  poftillions 
where  to  drive  : — at  len^h,  however,  he 
recovered  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  give  the 
necelTary  direflions  ;  and,  not  quite  cer 
tain  whether  he  dreamed  or  was  awake, 
he  returned  to  the  neighbouring  town, 
which  he  quitted  as  foon  as  the  poft- 
horfes  could  be  changed,  and  proceeded 
to  London. 

This  journey  could  not  be  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  one, — for  pique,  mortification, 
reientmer.T,  and,  I  will  add,  fliame,  were 
the  companions  of  it ; — for  Mr  Comp¬ 
ton  poffelVed  an  excellent  underftanding, 
a  mind  well  flored  with  knowledge,  and, 
at  the  bottom,  a  delicacy  of  fentiment 
which  nothing  could  have  fmothered 
hut  the  peculiar  circumflances  of  his 
life.  He  was  like  a  bird  who  had  been 
ib  long  pent  up  >u  his  cage,  that  he  did 
not  know  what  ufe  to  make  of  his  w  ings 
when  he  \.as  indulged  with  unlimited 
flight. 

He  now,  however,  for  the  firft  time 
fincc  the  death  of  his  father,  began  to 
examine  a  little  into  his  coududf,  the 
mode  of  life  he  had  adopted,  and  the  re- 
fpeitive  charadlers  of  his  chofen  afib- 
ciates ; — and  he  law  nothing  in  any  of 
them  to  give  him  plcafure,orthat  could 
make  him  amends  for  the  Mefling  of 
which  their  counfcls  and  example  had 
deprived  him.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
could  not  fuminon  the  refolution  to  get 
rid  of  the  former,  in  order  that  he  might 
become  worthy  of  the  latter.  When, 
therefore,  he  found  that  the  fafeinating 
idea  of  the  lovely  Caroline  could  not 
be  banilhed  from  his  heart  by  the  en¬ 
couraged  refentment  of  mortified  vanity, 
he  r^-plungcd  into  the  fufpended  career 
of  diffipation,  with  the  hope  that  he 
fliould  lofe  the  image  which  haunted 
him,  amid  the  fucceflive  and  continual 
variety  of  his  pleafures. — Bat  the  charm¬ 
ing  image  hill  purfued  him;  and  the 
excelfcs  of  wine,  from  which  he  had 
hitherto  abflained,  were  added  to  the 
number. 

At  this  lime  ^ir  William  Reynold*, 


an  old  friend  of  Mr  Compton’s  father, 
and  who  had  been  a  kind  friend  to  the 
young  man,  but  was  forgotten  or  dif- 
regarded  among  the  novelties  of  his  pre- 
fent  fituation,  had  occafion  to  call  upon 
him  concerning  the  arrangement  of  a 
charitable  donation,  left  by  the  elder 
Mr  Compton,  of  which  Sir  Wm.  had  been 
appointed  the  foie  truftee.— After  the 
bufinefs  was  fettled,  fome  aukward  apo¬ 
logies  from  Mr  Compton,  for  his  pall 
inattention  to  a  man  who  had  been  the 
kind  friend  of  his  youth,  and  the  com¬ 
panion  of  his  father’s  life,  gave  that  gen¬ 
tleman  an  opportunity  to  addrefs  him 
in  the  following  manner 

“  I  was  ufed,  for  your  fake,  MrComp- 
“  ton,  to  figh  over  the  fruitlcfs  efforts  1 
“  made  to  prevail  on  your  poor  father 
to  allow  YOU  a  larger  range  of  fociety 
“  and  amufement  than  he  permitted  af 
“  ter  ynur  return  from  abroad.  I  con 
“  tinually  told  him,  till  I  forefaw  that 
“  any  further  fuggellions  on  the  fubjeft 
“  would  violate  a  friendfliip  of  forty 
“  years,— that  if  he  did  not,  by  degrees, 
“  habituate  you,  as  it  were,  to  the  great 
“  fortune  you  would  one  day  poffels, 
“  there  was  every  reafon  to  fear  the 
“  worft  confequcnces  when  you  fliould 
“  come  into  the  pofleflion  of  it.  He, 
“  poor  good  man,  would  laugh  at  my 
“  fufpicions,  and  infift  on  the  truth  of 
“  his  favourite  principle, — that  the  long- 
“  er  you  remained  in  the  habits  of  re- 
“  flraint,  the  lefs  inclined  you  would  be 
“  to  break  from  it ;  and  that  to  keep 
“  you  without  any  part  of  your  future 
“  fortune  during  his  life,  would  render 
“  you  more  attentive  to  its  prefervation 
“  and  improvement,  when  his  death 
“  w  ould  leave  you  matter  of  the  whole. 
“  — My  fufpicions,  however,  were  but 
“  too  well  founded,  and  all  I  apprehend- 
“  ed  for  you  is  come  to  pafs.  ISIy  poor 
“  friend  is  gone  where  he  is  infenfible 
“  to  the  error  he  committed,  and  I  fur- 
“  vivc  him  nioft  ferioufly  to  lament  it. 

You  are,  I  find,  in  the  high  road  to 
**  ruin  and  diflionour. — As  you  proceed, 
“  a  very  few  years  will  bring  your  for- 
“  tune,  large  as  it  is,  to  an  end  ; — and, 
**  as  it  will  be  confumed,  according  to 
“  all  prefent  appearances,  in  a  m.anner, 
“  and  bv  means,  inconfiftent  not  only 
“  w  ith  the  principles  of  virtue,  but  with 
“  the  decorum  of  a  gentleman,- your 
“  future  diftrefs  will  be  without  any  al- 
“  leviation. — Theie  may,  indeed,  be  a 
“  dignity  in  poverty,— but  it  mutt  be 
“  the 
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*'  the  poverty  of  virtue,  and  not  of  vice. 
“  — Reiiieft  may  follow  misfortune,  as 
“  well  as  pity ;  but  it  mull  be  the  mis- 
“  fortune  of  unyielding  integrity.— The 
“  wretchedncfs,  alas  1  that  is  brought  on 
“  by  dilTipation,  intemperance,  and  folly, 
“  cannot  beget  rtfpedl;— and  pity  will 
“  be  impeded  in  its  way  towards  it,  by 
“  indignation  or  contempt. 

“  I  have  never  feen  you  fince  we  flood 
“  together  by  your  father’s  grave : — Nor 
“  does  it  aftonilh  me ;  for  I  was  your 
“  friend  when  you  aflbeiated  with  vir- 
“  tue,  and  therofore  mull  be  aa  abhor- 
“  rent,  becaul'e  a  reproachful  objetl,  to 
“  one  who  is  become  the  inmate  of  vice. 
“  — You  will  not  dare  to  tell  me  that 
“  you  are  happy, — for  every  feature  of 
your  pallid  countenance  alluresme  that 
“  you  are  wretched. — The  porter  at 
“  your  gate  is  pampered  into  flecknefs  ; 
“  — and  I  pafi'ed  through  an  avenue  of 
“  well-fed,  I'miling  varlets,  to  find  their 
“  mailer  lolling  on  a  couch^  languid 
“  with  the  fatigues  ofpleal'ure, — feverilh 
“  from  the  fumes  of  intemperance, — 
“  and  with  a  mind  brooding  over  its 
“  difeontents,  becaufe  it  has  not  a  pall 
“  refledlion,  or  future  hope,  to  feed  it 
“  with  folid  fatisfadlion. — Riches  can 
**  do  fomething  towards  happinels  ; — 
“  but  they  cannot  do  all. — There  is  no 
“  market  where  honour,  wifdom,  vir- 
*•  tue,  or  happinels  will  be  the  imme- 
“  diatc  return  to  any  gold  that  the  trea- 
“  furies  of  the  world  could  ofier.— Gold 
“  will  purchafe  pleafure,  for  pleafure  is 
an  hailot  that  any  wealthy  fool  may 
“  bribe  for  the  capricious  enjoyment  of 
“  the  hour but  happinefs  is  above  its 
“  fingle  reach.— Money  will  feed  glut- 
“  tony,— flatter  pride, — indulge  volup- 
“  tuoufnefs,— and  gratify  fenfuality  ; 
“  but,  unlefs  it  is  an  engine  in  the  hands 
“  of  wifdom,  it  will  never  produce  any 
“  real  joy. 

“  Does  it  never  occur  to  you,  as  you 
proceed  in  your  career  of  extrava* 
“  gancc,thatin  a  very  few  years  you  will 
“  havediflipated  in  folly,  to  fay  no  worfc, 
"  the  noble  fortune  that  was  acquired 
“  by  your  father  in  the  long  courfe  of 
“  an  indefatigable  life,  which,  whatever 
peculiarities  he  might  poflefs,  never 
deviated  an  inllant  from  the  moll  ir* 
“  reproachablc  integrity  ? 

“  When  you  awake  from  your  noon- 
tide  numbers,  after  a  night  pail'cJ  in  a 
“  gaming-lioufc,  do  you  awake  to  com  • 
“  fort  Docs  a  correfpondence  with 
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“  your  grooms  and  ftable-keepers  ele^ 
“  vate  yourmind  into  a  pleafant  thought 
“  —When  your  Italian  enamorata  fends 
“  to  demand  the  Hated  payments  of  her 
“  enormous  allowance, — while  you  are 
“  writing  the  draft  on  your  Banker  to 
“  fatisfy  her  extravagance,  does  your 
“  heart  vibrate  with  any  thing  like  a 
“  fenfation  of  which  you  are  not  fecret- 
“  ly  alhamed  ?  When  your  friends,  as 
“  you  call  them,  who  frequent  your 
“  houfc,  and  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  your 
“  fortune,  offer  their  culogiums, — will 
“  your  reafon, — if  you  conlult  it  for  a 
“  moment,  futfer  you  to  believe  a  fen- 
“  tence  of  their  purchafed,  treacherous 
“  praife  ?— Vice  and  folly  may  be  proud 
“  of  the  gay  and  gaudy  pitlure  of  their 
**  wealth,  while  virtue,  palfmg  along  in 
“  inconvenience  and  penury,  to  the  hut 
“  that  is  its  home,  will  look  with  dif- 
**  dain  on  the  gilded  car  that  bears  them 
“  to  their  bowers  of  delight. 

“  You  mull,”  continued  the  worthy 
man,  “  I  know  that  you  mull,  feel  the 
“  truth  of  this  affertion  ; — for,  in  the  un- 
“  guarded  moments  of  confidential  in- 
“  temperance,  you  have  yourfelf  told 
“  the  tale  of  triumphant  virtue,  by  re- 
“  lating  the  reception  your  propofals  of 
“  marriage  found  from  one  of  the  moll 
“  charming  and  accomplilhed  women  in 
“  this  kingdom. — I  have  long  known  her 
“  family,— and  it  is  in  my  power  to  in- 
“  form  you,  that  if  your  chara6ler  and 
“  condudl  had  continued  to  be  what  I 
“  remember  it  once  was,  you  would 
“  have  been  received  with  pleafure  as 
“  the  lover  of  Caroline  Coventry,  tho’ 
“  you  had  polTcircd  but  a  tenth  part  of 
“  your  prelent  fortune. 

“  I  lhall  not  trouble  you  with  another 
“  vifit. — If,  however,  my  admonitions 

Ihould  awaken  you  from  the  delirium 
“  of  folly,— if  you  Ihould  wilh  to  extri- 
“  cate  yourfelf  from  the  labyrinth  in 
“  which  you  arc  involved, — if  you  want 
**  the  aid  of  a  fincere  friendlnip,  and 
“  faithful  experience,  to  confirm  your 
“  wavering  refolutions,  lliould  you  pof- 
“  fels  them, — to  return  to  the  home  of 
“  virtue  and  honour,  which  you  have  fo 
“  blindly  abandoned, — you  know  where 
“  to  find  a  friend.— 1  have  fpoken  with 
“  the  freedom  that  becomes  me  ; — I 
“  have  done  that  which  it  was  my  duty 
“  to  perform ;— and  I  confider  myftlf 
“  as  having  exercifed  a  right  which  be- 
“  longs  to  me : — for  know.  Sir,— if  the 
“  unhappy  influence  which  now  governs 
“  you 
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*’*you  fhould  continue*  till  it  has  com- 
“  pleted  your  ruin, — the  repenting  pro- 

digal  will  find  roy  doors  open  to  him, 
“  when’every  other  (liall  be  Ihutagainlt 
“  him. — The  fon  of  my  old  and  worthy 
“  friend  lhall  never  want  the  heft  con- 
“  folations  it  may  be  iu  my  power  to  af- 
“  ford  him.” 

As  Sir  William  uttered  the  laft  words, 
he  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye,  and  call¬ 
ing  a  look  of  tendernefs  on  Mr  Comp¬ 
ton,  who  lay  with  his  face  buried  in 
the  cufliion  of  a  fofa,  he  lilently  with¬ 
drew—— Indeed  fo  alTedled  was  the  young 
man  with  what  he  had  heard,— that  Tome 
minutes  had  pafled  away  before  he  dif- 
covered  that  bis  vihtor  had  left  h;m. 


The  le£lure,  hrnvcver,  which  he  had 
received,  did  not  pafs  away  with  the  ex¬ 
cellent  man  who  delivered  it.-— On.tlie 
eSntrary,  it  funk  deep  into  Mr  Comp¬ 
ton’s  mmd,— and  though  it  was  not  foU 
lowed  by  any  imfnediate  determination 
to  obey  the  counfels  of  it,  he  felt  a  moil 
incumbent  duty  to  give  it,  at  lead,  a 
ferious  confideration.  He,  therefore, 
fent  an  immediate  excufe  to  a  tavern 
party  with  whom  he  was  engedto  dine, 
— ordered  a  tingle  cover  to  be  laid  in 
his  library,— and  gave  pofitive  orders  to 
forbid  the  intrufion  of  uny  viiitor  during 
the  rell  of  the  day. 

^Tij  be  concluded  in  ournext.) 


For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine- 

SONG. 

Tune,—''  Bonny  Dundee. 

Y  dear  little  laflie !  why,  what's  a’  the 
matter  ?— 

Pitty,  patty,  my  heart  plays,  and  winna 
lie  flilt  ! 

I’ve  waited,  an’  waited,  an’  a’  to  erow 
better. 

But  can  ye  believe  me  ?— I’m  juft  growin’ 

Aly  head’s  turn’d  quite  dizie ;  an’  aye  whan 
I’m  fpeakin’ 

I  figh,  an’  am  breathlefs,  an’  fearfu’  to 
ipeak ; 

I  gaze  on ;  an’  fomethln’  I  faia  wad  be 
frekin’. 

Yet,  hftie !  1  kenna  weel  what  1  wad 
feck! 

Thy  praife,  bonnie  laflie !  1  ever  cou’d 
hear  of. 

An’  yet,  whan  to  roofs  ye,  the  neebour 
lads  try, 

Tho’  its  a’  true  they  tell  ye,  yet  never  fae 
far  off 

I  cou’d  fee  them  ilk  ace,  an’  I  canna  tell 
why ! 

Whan  we  tedded  the  hay- field,  I  rak’d  ilka 
rig  o’t. 

An’  never  grew  weariet  the  lang  fimmer 
day  ; 

The  rucks  that  ye  wrought  at  war  eafier 
biggit, 

An’  I  faund  fiyeeter  feented  around  ye 
the  hay ! 

At  hearft,  whan  the  kirn-fupper  joys  made 
us  cheerie, 

’Mang  the  lave  o’  the  liffies,  I  pric’d  your 
fwcet  isoW| 


Gude  fafe  me !  how  queer  I  grew  whan  I 
cam’  near  ye ! 

My  bread  thtill’d  wi’  raptures,  I  canna 
tell  how ! 

Whan  we  dance  at  the  gleamin’,  its  you  I 
aye  pitch  on ; 

An’  whan  ye  gauog  by  me,  how  duwie 
I  be  !— 

There’s  fomethin’,  dear  laflie  !  about  ye  be- 
witchin’. 

That  tells  me  my  happinefs  centers  in 
thee  ! 

Inverleitken.  y.  N . 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

SONG.— NO  FICTION. 

Tune. — ‘‘  Loch.Eroch  Side.” 

ESSY,  Bcfly,  whifht  a  wee, 

And  let  your  girnin’  gabble  be, 
for  night  and  day  it  wearies  me. 

What  makes  ye  ay  uncafy  ^ 

Night  an’  day  I'll  had  my  ain. 

I’ll  rule  my  houfe  beath  butt  an  ben, 

To  jcuk  to  me  I’ll  make  ye  fain, 

Goodman,  tho*  it  Ihould  craze  ye.*^ 

Beffy,  burdy,  had  your  tongue, 

Ye  was  fae  mim  whan  ye  was  young, 

That  1  hae  aften  faid  and  fung 
I  ne’er  kent  ane  fae  fonfy. 

And  what  is  it  has  chang’d  me  now. 

But  that  I’ve  ta’cn  the  marriage  vow  ; 

Sin  e’er  1  was  your  wife,  1  trow, 

Ye  chink  me  nought  but  donlic. 

Befly,  dauty,  fay  nae  mair. 

The  morn  I’m  gangin’  to  the  fair, 

I  will  buy  ye  fomething  rare, 

I'm  fure  will  gie  ye  plcafure. 

Will  ye  buy  your  youth  again, 

To  dance  and  ling  like  Jamio  Glen, 

Tbsr, 
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Poetry, 


That,  I  trow,  would  make  me  (alo, 

Mair  than  a’  your  treafure. 

Beffy,  BclTy,  late  yeftreen 
1  heard  ye  coinin'  o’er  the  green, 

IVha  wai’t  roos’d  your  glancing  een. 

And  ca'ed  ye  dainty  Leezy  ? 

Sic  a  crotchet’s  ta’en  your  crown ! 

Ther’s  ither  Lcezys  i’  the  town; 

Gae  ben  the  houl'e,  an’  lean  ye  down, 

An’  de'il  gie  you  a  heetzy.  Aliena. 

Ftr  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

ON  A  VISIT  TO  ROSI.IN,  Szpt.  l8oi. 

By  Rollin’s  timC'Corroded  wall. 

Beneath  her  temple’s  ruin’d  (hade, 
fond  could  I  wait  the  evening  fall, 

Slow  Healing  o’er  the  green-wood  glade. 

With  raptures  wild,  to  earth  unknown. 

Hear  the  lone  genii  of  the  glen 
Wake  the  long  curfew’s  fullen  tone 
From  the  dim  caves  of  Hawthornden. 

In  Autumn’s  night  of  fackclolh  drear. 

My  wandering  footlleps  oft  would  flray  ; 
To  mark  the  flow  declining  year. 

In  cloudy  darknefs  borne  away. 

Wild  Fancy  then  in  mufeful  dream 
Would  paufe  and  view  the  tribes  of  death. 
Rob’d  in  the  vapour  of  the  flream 
That,  foamy.mantled,  roars  beneath. 

Then,  too,  the  monarch  of  the  tomb 
Her  magic-working  voice  would  hear, 
And  from  the  bofom  of  the  gloom 
The  flandard  of  his  kingdom  rear. 

With  many  an  age,  the  leaves  of  tinae 
That  from  the  aflj’s  trembling  fpray. 

The  fpoils  of  yonder  cliff  fublime. 

Autumnal  waters  bear  away. 

Even  thy  dark  banner’s  (hadow  deep 
Congeals  the  life-blood’s  quivering  flow. 
And  Immortality  might  weep. 

To  view  thy  throne,  O  Fate !  below. 

No  vefper-hymn’s  flow-chaunted  tone 
The  pafling  pilgrim  nightly  hears. 

Where  the  gieen  mould’ring  altar-flone 
Lies  mantled  with  the  dull  of  years. 

Devotion’s  heart  denies  a  tear 

Where  err'd  her  wandering  ftepsof  yore, 
And  anthems  wild  to  Mercy’s  ear 
Her  doting  voice  of  childhood  bore. 

Yet  here,  in  Nature’s  proud  alcove. 
Devotion’s  pureft  flame  might  rife. 

With  incenfe  fweet,  to  cndlefs  Love 
The  Father  of  thefe  peaceful  Ikies. 

For  where  the  earth  and  ambient  main 
In  wedded  faith's  embraces  bound. 
Extends  their  grief-devoted  reign. 

If  one  eledled  bower  were  found. 

Where  from  the  eye  no  tears  Ihould  flow, 
Beneath  kind  Fortune’s  luveUefl  fiar, 


Where  never  heart-coofuming  woe 
The  gates  of  happinefs  ihould  bar  ; 

Sure  that  gay  bower,  eternal  fpring 
Would  build  in  Roflin’s  lovely  vale, 

Where  harps  from  paradife  would  bring 
Aaial  notes  to  crurm  the  gale. 

Dreams  of  my  fonll  how  falfe,  how  vain  I 
Dreams  to  my  foul,  tho’  falfe,  how  dcari 

Begone  thou  fondly-foothing  drain. 

That  half  awak’ft  the  flatting  tear. 

No !  green- wood  vale,  with  ruin  pil’d. 

Thy  bowers  afford  no  home  of  red  ; 

No  treafures  of  thy  beauteous  wild 
Can  ftill  thy  flranger’s  lonely  bread. 

Yet  in  thy  lawns  he  fond  would  ftray^ 
.^nd  breathe  in  Solitude’s  dull  ear 

The  griefs  that  on  his  bofom  prey. 

Which  only  Solitude  mud  hear : 

Far  in  the  eafl  the  clouds  afeend 
That  life’s  bright  day  fhall  mantle  o’er ; 

And  thou,  my  beft,  my  only  friend. 

Thy  fleps  1  mourn  and  find  no  more ! 


Woods!  your  green  hopes  the  earth  fhall 
fave. 

Nurs’d  in  her  bofom’s  inmofl  core ; 

But  when  fhalt  thou,  devouring  grave  ! 

The  bloom  of  all  my  hopes  teflure  1 
Edinburgh.  B. 

'  For  the  Edinburgh  Magaane, 
JULIA. 

OH  pilgrim  !  come,  and  follow  me 

To  yonder  lonely  moon  light  grave, 
O’er  whofe  cold  fod  the  willow-tree 
In  twilight’s  breeze  delights  to  wave. 

Oh  come  !  for  in  thy  beaming  eye 
I  mark  fweet  feeling's  facred  tear  : 

Oh  !  thou  had  felt  that  fympathy 
To  forrow’s  hopelcfs  child  is  dear; 

Here  feck  with  me  yon  hallow’d  fpot. 
Where  pale  in  death  my  Henry  lies:— 
He  fleeps,  and  Julia  is  forgot. 

Her  wand’riogs  wild,  her  agomes. 

I  faw  bis  fcllow-foldiert  bear 

My  hero  from  th’  enfanguin’d  plain ; 

1  gaz’d, — but  not  one  darting  tear 
Allay’d  the  fever  of  my  brain. 


Yet  dill  I  love  to  tread  the  fhore. 

To  mark  the  Rhine’s  proud  billow’s 
foame, 

And  when  the  fun’s  bright  reign  is  o’er, 

1  feek  my  foldier’s  gralfy  home. 

Adeline. 
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ESTION. 

HY,  O  why  this  perturbation  ? 

Why  this  tumult  in  my  bread 


Why 
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Poettf, 


Why  thi*  uulnowii  fvrcet  rcnfition, 
Charming,  iho’  it  cbafct  reft  i 

Why  thii  tender  fnfc  confufion  ? 

Why  this  dowiicaft  timid  rye  ? 

O’er  Diy  cheeka  why  this  fuffufion  ? 

W'hy  th*  Boconfcious  frequent  figh  i 

Why  this  trembling  fond  emotion  ? 

Why  the  polfe’s  maddening  play  ? 
Thrilling  bofom, — f,ft  commotion, 
Rcftlcfs  night  and  lifllefs  day! 

Wby  do  crouds  no  longer  pleafe  me  ? 
Why  fo  dear  the  lonely  grove  ? 

Why  delight  in  thoughts  that  teaze  me  i 
Tell  me  Nancy,-— is  D»is  Love  ? 

N.O. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magai.ine. 

AN  ACREON,  Ode  L 


For  the  Edinburgb  Magazime. 
ANACREON,  Ode  XXVI. 

TO  HIMSELF. 

Engliib. 

INE  chears  the  children  of  defpair, 
Soothes  the  fad  foul,  and  chafes  care ; 
Thy  fervid  vifions  make  ne  hleft, 

With  more  than  Crefus  e’er  poflefs’d. 
Rais’d  by  thee,  my  vocal  pow’rs 
Enliven  the  convivial  hours; 

Infpired  by  thee,  when  I  recline, 

More  than  the  univerfe  is  mine. 

Come  to  my  arms— The  bowl,  my  hoy 
Its  fweets  again  I  muft  enjoy. 

’ Tis  better  cant  in  wine  be  drown’d, 
Than  relt  be  fought  for  under  ground  ! 

Scottish. 


TO  HIS  LYRE. 

English. 

TO  wake  my  lyre  to  themes  fublime 
Heroic  deeds  rever’d  by  time, 

In  Vain  I  try, — my  fingers  move, 

^ly  firings  refound  alone  to  Love  ! 

1  lately  chofe  a  higher  ftrain. 

Struck  deeper  notes,  but  fiill  in  vain. 
Unchang’d  the  ever  faithful  wires 
Yield  only  Co  the  felt  deft  res. 

Conqueft,  pomp,  and  lordly  ftate 
The  labours  of  the  good  I  the  great ! 

Your  foul-infpiring  firainsl’ll  prove. 

The  chords  I  flruck, — they  echo'd  Love. 
Then  farewell,  ye  who  pant  for  fame  ; 
And  firuggle  to  obtain  a  name. 

My  lyre  no  more  refounds  your  praife 
Faithful  alone  to  tender  lays. 

The  pow’r  of  love,  the  pains,  the  joys, 

’i'be  poet  and  his  lyre  employs  ! 

Scottish. 

O’  Bruce  at  Bannock-burn  the  brave  ! 

The  valiant  Hay,  an’  a’  the  lave 
O’  thrawart  louns,  a  ftuniy  gang, 

1  tun’d  my  pipes  an’  t^y’d  a  fang, 

A  warlike  fang  !  but  d;.’el  may  care. 

Quo’  they.  We’ll  Ikirl  nat  fic  air. 

The  drone,  my  elbow  fcarce  gaed  on  it. 
Whan  aff  they  ranted  a  love  fonnet 
I  flung  them  bye  ; — and  new  anes  got. 

An’  thought  to  make  a  better  o’t ; 
Wallace,  faid  I,  thy  noble  pains, 
hhall  animate  to  higtier  drains. 

It  winna  foun’— do  what  I  will ; 

Spite  o’  my  teeth  its  Love  I  Love  dill ! 

A’  ye  wha  Fame’s  deep  htigrts  wad  fpeel. 
Heroic  billies!  fare  ye  wrel! 

I’ll  fafli  my  thumb  wi’  you  naeniair. 

Love  now  (ball  be  my  on.y  care. 

N,0. 


John  Barleycorn,  thou  god  o’  fuddle. 
Whan  ance  thou’rt  fairly  in  my  noddle, 

1  dinna  care  a  (ingle  ftroddle 

’Bout  world’s  gear  ! 

Its  cares  I  dinna  mind  a  boddle. 

If  thou  art  near. 

Whane'er  my  hand  the  punch.bowl  feizei, 
To  fic  a  height  my  foul  it  heczet, 

I  think  myfel  as  rich  as  Crafus, 

An’  then  1  dng  ! 

Harmonioully  (harps  !  flats !  an’  bafes ! 

Nane  can  me  ding  ! 

’Gin  I  but  tafle  the  barley  bree,  * 

An’  get  a  drappie  in  my  e’e. 

Beneath  my  feet  I  think  I  fee. 

The  univerfe. 

An’  then  I  tread  right  merrilie 
Upo’  its  a—e. 

Come  then,  my  cocks!  prepare  for  drink¬ 
ing  : 

Callan,  the  cap  bring  in  a’  blinkin’. 

It’s  better  to  be  fou,  I'm  thinkia'. 

Than  to  be  dead  ; 

I’d  rather  owre  the  bowl  be  winkin% 
Thao  low  my  head. 

JV.O. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

The  FERRY-MAN. 

IN  yon  rooflefs  cot,  on  the  green  verdant 
fide 

Of  the  broad  dream  that  rolls  by  ita 
door. 

An  honed  old  Ferry-man  us’d  to  abide. 
And  he  liv’d  by  the  gains  of  his  oar. 

To  the  voice  of  the  dranger  that  call’d  o’er 
the  deep 

Ne’er  deaf  was  hit  car,  tho*  the  fierce 
temped  roars, 

And 


t 


AnJ,  tho  wesrj  and  faint  he  were  rout'd 
from  his  fleep. 

Yet,  rubbing  hit  cyet,  from  hit  bed  would 
he  creep, 

And  aboard,  the  iroD-chain  that  hit  boat 
ut’d  to  keep 

Soon  he  threw— and  impell’d  her  from 
fliore. 

Tho’  twinkl'd  no  (lar  thro’  the  gloom  of 
the  night. 

And  the  fpiritt  (brick'd  wild  on  the 
blaft! 

Yet  led  by  the  gleam  of  hit  lantern’t  pale 
light. 

O’er  the  black  rolling  current  he  paft'd. 

Four  timet  o’er  bit  head  twenty  winters 
had  roll'd. 

And  thin  o’er  bit  cheekt  hung  hit  rir.gleti 
of  foow. 

Till  at  length,  fpent  with  toilt,  he  fcarcely 
could  bold 

The  oart  of  that  boat,  with  itt  niaAer 
grown  old ; 

But  tho*  feeble  hit  arm,  bit  heart  it  was 
bold 

And  acrofiAill  he  uentur’d  to  row. 

Ah  !  dread  wat  the  hour,  when  thro*  mid* 
night  fo  dark, 

“  The  boat!  the  boat!**  a  voice  loudly 
rung. 

Then  woke  the  old  man,  and  ^uick  hied  to 
bit  bark. 

And  over  his  arm  hit  lantern  he  (lung. 

And  he  caA  in  the  boat  its  maAy  iron  chain. 

And  he  totter*d  on  board  and  grafp’d  at 
the  oar. 

But  the  dark-tumbling  Aream,  high  TwelFd 
with  the  rain. 

Quick  drove  hit  frail  bark  down  the 
current  amain  ; 

To  yield  it  was  death,  yet  to  Arive  it  was 
vain, 

While  his  fate  the  wild  breetet  deplore. 

The  lantern  afar  down  the  waters  to  Aoat, 

Wat  beheld  by  the  Aranger  on  Ihore, 

But  the  feeble  old  man,  with  his  crazy  old 
boat. 

Or  was  feen  or  was  heard  of  no  more. 

And  Aill  it  is  faid,  that  the  lantern*s  pale 
beam. 

Oft  glimmers  at  night  on  the  breaA  of 
the  wave. 

And  hence  *tit  believ’d  on  that  part  bf  the 
Aream, 

Where  fome  wretch  has  been  drown’d,  oft 
lambirnt  Aames  gleam. 

That  his  GhoA  hovers  there,  and  is  oft 
heard  to  fcream. 

And  the  blue  Aame  Aill  breathes  o'er  his 
grave.  W.  G. 

Banks  of  the  Ken,\ 

Sept,  1801.  $ 
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Here  I  wander,  fad  and  weary, 

III  a  Aranger’t  land  I  roam  ; 

Eveiy  Aep  I  take  fo  dreary 

Farther  drags  from  hope  and  home  ! 

Sonistimes  Aornu  and  wiuds  blow  round 
me. 

At  I  pace  my  endlcfs  road ; 

Sometimes  clouds  of  doA  furround  me,— > 
—But  I  bear  a  heavier  load. 

The  way  is  calm,  the  (ky  it  clear. 

Sweet  beams  play  on  every  part. 

But  the  fmiles,  which  others  chear. 
Nought  can  cheer  an  wounded  heart. 

What  gives  joy  to  others’  travel  ? 

Is  it  not  the  hope  of  home  i 
Abfence  brings  a  Tweeter  revel 
To  the  dear  domeAic  dome. 

Hope  nor  home  are  neither  near  me. 
Home  gave  birth  to  my  defpair: 

Has  the  future  ought  to  cheer  me  ? 

Ah !  the  future’s  Aill  more  drear  !— 

The  heart-eas’d  traveller  views  a  treafurc 
’Mid  the  feenet  which  rife  around. 
Singles  out  feme  vale  of  pleafure 
And  lingers  on  the  fairy  ground. 

I  a  pilgrim  love  to  rcA  me 

By  the  muirland’s  fcathed  tree ; 

I  am  blaAed,  woe  hath  preA  me. 

The  world  is  all  a  waAe  to  me,— 

Thus  1  wander,  fad  and  weary. 

In  a  Aranger’s  land  I  roam  ; 

Every  Aep  I  take  fo  dreary 

Farther  drags  from  hope  and  home  ! 
Edinburgh.  A.  M 

To  THE  EVENING  STAR, 

■  Y  MR  CAMPRCtL,  AUTHOR  OP  TBC 

“  PLEASURES  or  hope.” 

GF.M  of  the  crimfon-colour’d  Even, 
Companien  of  retiring  day. 

Why  at  the  clofing  gates  of  heav’n 
Beloved  Aar  doA  thou  delay  ? 

So  fair  thy  penCle  beauty  burns, 

When  foft  the  tear  of  twilight  Bows,' 
So  due  thy  plighted  Aep  returns. 

To  chambers  brighter  than  the  rofe; 
To  peace,  to  pleafure,  and  to  love  ; 

So  kind  a  Aar  thou  feem’A  to  be. 

Sure  fome  enamour’d  orb  above, 

Defeends  and  burns  to  meet  with  thee. 
Thine  is  the  breathing  blulhing  hour, 
When  all  uuheav’niy  naiOons  Ay, 

Chac’- 
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Chaj'd  hy  the  fouI>fubduin{  p»wer 
Of  love’t  deliciout  extacy 
O  !  facred  to  the  fall  of  day, 

X^een  of  propitious  ftars,  appear, 

And  early  rife ;  nor  long  delay, 

When  Caroline  herfelf  is  here ! 

Shine  on  her  chofen  green  refort, 

Whofe  trees  the  funward  fnmmit  crown, 
And  wanton  flawen  that  well  may  court, 
An  angel's  feet  to  tread  them  <^wn. 
Shine  on  her  fweetly  feented  road, 

Thou  ftar  of  CT’niag's  purple  dome. 
That  leads  the  nightingale  abroad. 

And  guides  the  Pilgrim  to  hit  home. 


Shine  where  my  charmer’s  fweeter  breath, 
Embalms  the  foft  exhaling  dew. 

Where  dying  winds  a  figh  bequeath 
To  kils  the  cheek  of  rofy  hue. 

Where  winnow’d  by  the  gentle  air. 

Her  filken  treffes  darkly  flow. 

And  fall  upon  her  brow  fo  fair, 

Like  (hadowt  on  the  mountain  fnow. 

Thus,  ever  thus,  at  day's  decKne, 
in  converfe  fweet,  to  wander  far, 

O  bring  with  thee  my  Caroline, 

And  thou  (halt  be  my  Ruling  Star  ! 


3Re0ifter  for  Ipept,  i8oi. 
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From  the  LonJen  Oazettf,  jlitg.  4-  tSoi. 
Letter  from  Capt.  Hotbam,  of  his  Mnjef 
tfs  Jhip  the  Immortalite,  to  Admiral 
Corn-wallis. 

Sir,  »  Immortalite,  at  Sea,  fuly  31. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  27th  infl.  in  lat.  43.  deg.  34.  min. 
N.  and  long.  1  deg.  4a  min.  W.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with,  and  at 
half  pad  feven,to  capture  a  remarkably 
fine  and  fingularly  conftrudied  French 
privateer,  with  four  mails,  named  L’ln< 
vention,  carrying  24  guns  on  a  flufli 
deck,  and  210  men.  She  is  quite  new, 
had  only  left  Bourdeaux  uine  days  be¬ 
fore  on  her  firft  cruize,  and  had  taken 
nothing.  She  is  a  beautiful  veffel,  on  a 
plan  entirely  peculiar  to  herfelf,  dcfign- 
cd  by  her  commander  Mr  Thibaut,  and 
of  extraordinary  dimenfions,  being  147 
feet  long,  and  27  wide,  each  mad  is 
rigged  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  die  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  anfwcr  perfectly  well. 

During  the  chace,  at  day-light,  his 
Majedy’s  ftiip  Arethufa  was  feen  at  a 
didance,  who  joined  in  the  purfuit,  and 
from  her  fituation,  greatly  aflided  me  in 
capturing  her.  I  am,  8cc. 

H.  Hotbam. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Lord  Cochrane,  of 
the  Speedf,  to  Capt.  Manley  Dixon,  of 
the  Cenerec-ix. 

His  Majefty's  Sloop  Speedy,  off 
Barcelona,  6th  May  i%oi,Caf- 
Sir,  tello  Ferre,  N.  Four  Miles. 

I  have  the  pleafurc  to  iaform  you, 


that  the  floop  I  have  the  honour  to 
command,  after  a  mutual  chace  and 
warm  a£lion,  has  captured  a  Spanifli 
xebec  frigate,  of  31  guns,  22  long  12- 
pounders,  S  nines,  and  two  heavy  car- 
ronades,  named  the  Gamo,  commanded 
by  Don  Francifeo  deTorris,  manned  by 
319  naval  ofRcers,  fcamcn,  fupemumcr- 
aries,  and  marines. 

The  great  difparity  of  force  render¬ 
ing  it  neceflary  to  adopt  fome  meafure 
that  might  prove  dccifive,  I  refolvcd  to 
board,  and,  with  Lieut.  Parker,  the 
Hon.  Mr  Cochrane,  the  boatfwain,  and 
crew,  boarded ;  when,  by  the  impetuo* 
lity  of  the  attack,  wc  forced  them  in- 
dantly  to  drike  their  colours. 

I  have  to  lament  in  boarding  the  lofs 
of  one  man  only;  the  fevcrc  wounds 
received  by  Lieut.  Parker,  lioth  from 
raufketry  and  the  i'word,  one  wound 
received  by  the  boatfwain,  and  one  Tea¬ 
man. 

I  mud  be  permitted  to  fay  there 
could  not  be  greater  regularity,  nor 
more  cool  determined  condudl  Ihewn 
by  men,  than  by  the  crew  of  the  Speedy. 

Lieut.  Parker,  whom  I  beg  leave  to 
recommend  to  their  Lordfhips  notice, 
as  well. as  the  Hon.  Mr  Cochrane,  de- 
ferve  all  the  approbation  that  can  be 
bedowed.  The  exertions  and  good 
conduct  of  the  boatfwain,  carpenter, 
and  petty  officers,  I  acknowledge  with 
pleahire,  as  well  as  the  (kill  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Guthrie  the  furgeon. 

1  have  the  honour  to  ic-c. 

(Signed)  Cochrane. 
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Lijl  of  Killed,  IVounded,  tiff.  confifting  of  bales  of  cotton,  and  other 


Speedy’ j  Force  at  the  Commencement  of  the 
jtihon. 

54  Olhcers,  Men,  and  Boys, 
j  Killed,  and  8  Wounded. 

14  Four-pounders  (guns.) 

Camo’s  Force  at  the  Commencement  of  the 
Adion. 

274  Olhcers,  Seamen,  Boys,  and  Super¬ 
numeraries;  45  Marines.  Total  319. 
Don  Francifeo  dc  'Forris,  the  Boat- 
fwain,  and  13  Men,  killed ;  41 
Wounded. 

32  Guns. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Thomas 
Rogers,  of  his  Majejly’s  Jhip  Mercury, 
to  Lord  Keith. 

Mercury,  off  the  Trimete  IJIands, 
My  Loao,  in  the  Adriatic,  June  23. 

I  have  the  fatisfa^lion  to  acquaint 
your  Lordlhip  with  the  capture  of  a  no¬ 
torious  French  pirate,  this  afternoon,  by 
the  boats  of  the  Mercury  and  El  Corfo : 
He  had  taken  refuge  in  the  morning, 
when  chaced  by  the  Corfo,  among  the 
rocks  in  the  Trimete  Iflands,  inhabited 
by  a  few  Renegadoes  only ;  and  upon 
the  Mercury’s  appearance  landed  the 
greateft  part  of  his  crew,  who  polled 
themfelves  with  a  4-pounder,  and  muf- 
ketry,  upon  a  hill  to  defend  the  veflcl, 
clofe  to  which  (he  lay  a-ground  with 
hawfers  fall  to  the  (hore  ;  notwithftand- 
ing  this  advantageous  polition,  the  boats, 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Mather, 
of  the  Mercury,  rowed  in  with  great 
intrepidity,  expofed  to  a  fmart  fire  of 
grape  and  mulketry  from  the  veffel  and 
the  hill,  while  the  Mercury  and  Corfo 
awed  the  enemy  by  firing  what  guns 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him ; 
and  we  had  the  fatisfadion  to  fee  our 
people  very  gallantly  board  the  veflcl, 
and  land  at  the  fame  time,  to  drive  the 
banditti  from  the  hill,  in  which  they 
fortunately  fucceeded,  without  the  lols 
of  a  man  ;  and  Lieut.  Wilfon,  with  a 
party  of  marines,  maintained  the  pofi- 
tion,  while  the  feamen  hove  the  veflcl 
off  the  rocks,  and  brought  her  out,  with 
feveral  prifoners  taken  upon  the  hill. 
She  is  a  Tartan,  called  Le  Tigrc,  fitted 
out  at  Sinigalie,  but  lad  from  Ancona, 
mounts  8  6  and  12-poundcrs,  and  had  a 
crew  of  60  French  and  Italians ;  the 
plunder  found  on  board  this  velTei  is 
fuflicient  evidence  of  her  charader, 
£J.  Mag.  Sept,  180I. 


goods,  taken  from  velfels  of  ditferent 
nations.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec. 

(Signed)  T.  Rogers^ 

From  the  London  Gazette,  Aug.  8. 

Admiralty-Office,  Aug.  8. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Lord  F  ifeount  Nel- 
Jon,  K.  B.  Fice  Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
ifc.  to  Evan  Nepean,  Efq.  dated  on 
board  his  Majefty's  Ship  Mtdufa,  off 
Boulogne,  Augujl  4.  1801. 

Sir, 

The  enemy’s  Velfels,  Brigs,  and  Flats 
(lugger  rigged,)  and  a  Schooner,  twen¬ 
ty-four  in  number,  were  this  morning, 
at  day-light,  anchored  in  a  line  in  front 
of  the  town  of  Boulogne  ;  the  wind  be¬ 
ing  favourable  for  the  Bombs  to  a61,  1 
made  the  fignal  for  them  to  weigh,  and 
to  throw  Shells  at  the  Velfels,  but  as’ 
little  as  polTible  to  annoy  the  town  ;  the 
Captains  placed  their  fhips  in  the  belt 
poflible  polition,  and  m  a  few  hours 
three  of  the  Flats  and  a  Brig  were  funk, 
and  in  the  courfe  of  the  morning  b.K 
were  on  Ihore,  evidently  much  damag¬ 
ed  ;  at  fix  in  the  evening,  being  high 
water,  five  of  the  velfels  which  had 
been  a-ground,  hauled  with  difficulty 
into  the  Mole,  the  others  remained  un¬ 
der  water ;  I  believe  the  whole  of  the 
velfels  would  have  gone  infide  the  pier, 
but  for  want  of  water.  What  damage 
the  enemy  have  fuftained,  beyond  what 
we  fee,  is  impolfible  to  tell.  The  whole 
of  this  affair  is  of  no  farther  confc-. 
quence,  than  to  fliew  the  enemy  they 
cannot,  with  impunity,  come  outlide 
their  ports. 

The  Officers  of  Artillery  threw  the 
Shells  with  great  Ikill ;  and  1  am  furry 
to  fay  that  Capt.  Fyers,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  is  flightly  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  by  the  burlting  of  an  enemy’s 
Shell,  and  tsvo  feamen  are  alfo  wound¬ 
ed.  A  Flat  Gun  Veflel  is  this  moment 
funk.  I  am,  &.c.  inc. 

Nelfon  and  Bronte. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Capt.  Mudge,  Com-, 
mander  of  his  Mojejly’s  Jhip  La  Co»- 
Jlance,  to  Evan  Nepean,  Efq.  dated  at 
Sea,  the  -sitb  July  i8bi. 

Sir, 

1  beg  you  to  acquaint  my  Lords 
Commilfioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  at 
ten  yefterday  morning.  Cape  Ortegal 
fouth  4  miles,  a  large  brig  and  lugger 
hove  round  the  point,  tracing  the  more 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  running 
down 
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down  before  the  wind ;  relying  on  the  pofleflion.  This  operation  cannot  laft 
Spariiih  charts  I  had  in  mv  polVelTnn,  1  above  four  or  five  days  at  moll ;  1  then 
run  lb  clofe  to  the  Firgu  Rot;ks,  as  to  mean  to  crols  the  river  and  join  the  ar- 
oblige  them  to  run  through  the  inner  my  cf  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  is  at  pre- 
channel,  both  receiving  the  broadfide  as  fcnt  encamped  very  near  Cairo :  W  e 
they  paft.  The  Stork,  which  was  beat-  flrall  then  bcliege  the  place,  which  is 
iag  up,  flood  into  the  bay,  and  by  a  garrifoned  by  four  or  five  thoul’and 
well-diredted  fire  obliged  the  brig  to  French,  but  their  works  are  very  ex¬ 
run  on  the  Rocks  diredtly  under  a  high  tended,  and  would  require  a  much 
clifF,  which  was  defended  by  the  militia  greater  number  of  men  to  defend  them, 
of  the  country,  who  kept  up  a  conflant.  Great  delays  have  been  occafioned  in 
but  ill  direded  fire.  Lieut.  Stupart,  of  this  operation  from  the  low  flatc  of  the 
this  Ihip,  with  the  feveral  boats  of  the  river,  and  from  the  bar  of  the  Nile  at 
Stork,  &c.  gallantly  puihed  in  and  hove  Roletta,  which  is  frequently  impaflable 
her  off  without  lofs ;  Ihc  proved  to  be  for  ten  days  together,  fo  that  our  march 
the  El  Cantara  privateer,  mounting  iS  has  been  much  retarded.  The  difficulty 
1 8-pounders,  and  4  fixes,  with  1 10  men,  of  procuring  provifions  for  the  army, 
had  left  Corunna  the  night  befor.'',  (with  and  the  ©bflaclts  which  we  encountered 
the  lugger  of  lo  guns,  which  1  alfo  cap-  in  bringing  the  heavy  artillery  up  the 
tured,  and  had  taken  nothing.  river,  (which  has  not  yet  been  entirely 

I  am,  See.  Zachary  MuJgr.  accompliihed,)  have  been  very  great. 

r  j  V  .  r  a  .  However,  we  have  now  a  fafliticncv  to 

London  Gu&rtle  Extraordinary,  alug,  13.  (Jjc  fiege 

nozvning  Street-  Aug  t id.  idol.  ^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  • 

scRRrAUER.  Of  CAIRO.  (Signed)  y.  H.  Hutebinfon. 


Difpatches,  (in  Duplicate,)  of  which 
the  following  are  copi  s,  have  this  day 
been  received  at  the  Office  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Flobart,  one  of  his  Majefly’s 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  from 
Lieut.-General  the  Hon.  Sir  J.  H.  Hut- 
chinfon,  K.  B.  tranfmitted  in  a  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Hawkelbury. 

Extras  of  n  Difpatch  from  the  Earl  of 
Ehfin  to  Lord  Ha^wkfbiiry,  dated  Con- 
fantinople,  'July  18,  1801. 

I  have  the  fatisfathion  of  acquainting 
your  Lordlhip,  that  the  inclofed  letters 
to  Lord  Hobart  contain  the  intelligence 
of  the  Surrender  of  Grand  Cairo  to  the 
Combined  Forces  under  General  Hut- 
chinl’on,  the  Vizier,  and  the  Capitan 
Pacha. 

Head  garters.  Camp  tefore  Ctzeb, 
My  Lord,  o\Jl  'June,  1801. 

I  have  nothing  new  or  of  very  eflen- 
tial  import  to  communicate,  but  I  avail 
myfelf  of  the  opportunity  of  a  Mcflen- 
ger  going  to  Conflantinople,  to  inform 
you  that  we  are  now  encamped  near 
Gizeh,  which  is  on  the  oppofitc  fide  of 
the  river  to  Cairo.  We  mean  to  crciil 
batteries  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four 
hours  :  It  cannot  hold  out  long,  as  it  is 
a  very  weak  place  ;  but  it  covers  a 
bridge  of  communication  which  the 
French  have  over  the  Nile,  and  it  is 
therefore  eflential  to  us  to  have  it  in  our 


Head-S^arten,  Camp  before  Gizebf 
My  Lord,  z^th  June,  1801. 

The  Combined  Armies  advanced  on 
both  fides  of  the  river  on  the  ailt  inlt. 
The  Britiih  troops  and  thofe  of  his 
Highnei's  the  Capitan  I’acha  Invefled 
Gizeh  on  the  Lett  Bank  of  the  Nile  ; 
whilfl  the  army  of  his  Highnefs  the 
Grand  V'izier  moved  forward,  and  took 
a  pofition  nearly  wiihin  cannon-ihot  of 
Cairo.  ’On  the  aid,  in  the  morning, 
the  enemy  lent  out  a  flag  of  Truce,  and 
informed  me,  that  they  wilhed  to  treat 
for  the  evacuation  of  Cairo,  and  the 
forts  thereunto  belonging,  upon  certain 
conditions.  After  a  negociation  of  fe¬ 
veral  days,  which  was  conducted  bv 
Brigadier-General  Hope  with  much 
judgment  and  ability,  they  agreed  to 
furrender  the  town  and  ports  on  the 
conditions  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
inclule. 

We  took  poffeffion  of  the  gate  of 
Gizeh  at  five  o’clock  yefterday  even¬ 
ing,  and  alfo  of  the  Fort  Sulkolki  on 
the  Cairo  fide  of  the  river:  Hoflages 
have  been  mutually  exchanged,  and  the 
final  evacuation  will  take  place  in  about 
ten  days. 

I  ihould  fuppofe  that  there  are  near 
Six  Thouland  troops  of  all  kinds  in  the 
town,  but  I  fpeak.  without  a  perfert 
know  ledge  on  the  fubje^,  as  1  have  not 
y^t  received  any  returps. 


This 
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This  has  been  a  long  and  arduous 
fervice  ;  the  troops,  from  the  great  heat 
of  the  weather,  the  difficulty  of  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  river,  and  the  entire 
want  of  roads  in  the  country,  have  fuf • 
fcred  a  coniiderable  degree  of  fatigue, 
but  both  men  and  officers  have  fubmit- 
ted  to  it  with  the  greatett  patience, 
and  have  manifefted  a  zeal  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  Majefty’s  arms  that  is  above 
all  panegyric ;  the  conduit  of  the  fol- 
diers  has  been  orderly  and  exemplary  ; 
and  a  difcipline  has  been  prel'erved 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
troops. 

I  am  extremely  obliged  to  Lieut.- 
Col.  Anftruther,  Quarter- Matter  Ge¬ 
neral,  for  the  great  zeal  and  ability 
which  he  has  (hewn,  under  very  difficult 
circumltances,  in  forwarding  the  public 
fervice.  From  Generals  Cradock  and 
Opyle,  who  were  the  General  Officers 
employed  immediately  under  my  or¬ 
ders,  1  have  derived  the  greatett  af- 
fiftance,  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
them  as  highly  del'crving  of  his  Majelty’s 
favour. 

The  exertions  of  Capt.  Stevenfon  of 
the  Navy  have  been  extremely  labori¬ 
ous  and  conttant  during  this  long  march ; 
they  have  done  every  thing  that  was 
polTible  to  forward  our  iupplies :  and 
indeed,  without  their  powerful  aid,  it 
would  have  been  impoilibletohave  pro¬ 
ceeded.  Your  Lordlhip  will  recollcdl 
that  the  river  is  extremely  low  at  this 
leafon  of  the  year,  the  Aloutli  of  the 
Nile  impatt'able  for  days  together,  and 
the  dittance  from  Rofetti  to  Cairo  be¬ 
tween  160  and  170  miles.  Captain 
Stevenfon  has  been  ably  fupported  by 
Captains  h'orrifon,  Curry,  and  Hillyar, 
who  were  employed  under  him.  The 
fervice  in  which  they  have  been  engag¬ 
ed  has  not  been  a  brilliant  one,  but  1 
hope  it  will  be  recolledcd  that  it  has 
been  mott  ufeful,  and  has  required  con¬ 
ttant  vigilance  and  attention ;  it  has 
latted  now  for  many  weeks  ;  the  labour 
has  been  exceffive,  and  the  fatigne 
greater  than  1  can  exprefs. 

This  difpatch  will  be  delivered  to 
you  by  my  Aid  de-Camp,  Major  Mon- 
trefor,  who  has  been  in  the  mott  inti¬ 
mate  habits  of  confidence  with  me  fmcc 
roy  arrival  in  Egypt,  and  » ill  be  able  to 
give  your  Lordlhip  a  mott  perfedd  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fituation  of  alTairs  in  this 
country.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
him  to  your  Lordttiip’s  protedlLun,as  an 


Officer  of  merit,  and  highly  deferving 
of  his  Majetty’s  favour. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be.  See. 

J.  H.  Hutchinson,  Major  Gen. 

[By  the  articles  of  convention,  the 
French  forces,  of  every  defeription,  and 
auxiliary  troops,  under  the  command  of 
the  General  of  Divifion  BelliarJ,  were 
to  evacuate  the  city  of  Cairo,  the  cita¬ 
del,  the  forts  of  Boulac,  Giza,  and  all 
that  part  of  Egypt  which  they  occupi¬ 
ed  : — to  retire  by  land  to  Rofetta,  with 
their  arms,  luggage,  field-artillery,  and 
ammunition,  to  be  there  embarked  and 
conveyed  to  the  French  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  with  their  arms,  artil¬ 
lery,  baggage,  and  elTecls,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  allied  powers ;  and  this 
embarkation  to  take  place  within  15 
days all  the  Englilh  or  Ottoman  pri- 
foners  at  Cairo,  to  be  immediately  fet 
at  liberty;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  Allied 
I'owers  to  releafe  the  French  prifoners 
in  their  refpedivc  camps.] 

From  the  London  Gazette,  jiug.  15. 
Letter  from  Copt.  Rofe,  to  Lord  Lielfon. 

The  Jamaica,  at  Sea,  Aug.  ai. 
Mv  Lord, 

I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  that  yef- 
terday  evening,  at  8  o’clock,  being  at 
anchor  oft’  Eftaplcs,  I  obferved  a  large 
fire  to  the  S.S.E.  and  at  the  fame  time 
a  very  heavy  cannonade,  I  immediately 
got  under  weigh  with  the  velfels  under 
my  orders,  and  ran  down  to  it.  About 
10  I  fpoke  Capt.  Sanadine,  of  the 
Hound,  who  informed  me  that  the  fire 
proceeded  from  a  cargo  of  pitch  and 
tar,  belonging  to  a  velTel  wrecked  on 
the  coatt  fome  time  ago,  which  the 
boats  of  the  Hound  and  Mallard  had 
fet  fire  to ;  and  that  6  fiat  boats  had 
come  out  of  Saint  Vallery  that  after¬ 
noon,  wliich  he  forced  on  fliore,  and 
then  lay  hauled  upon  the  beach. 

I  accordingly  this  morning  fent  the 
boats  of  the  Jamaica,  Gannet,  and 
Hound,  together  with  thofe  of  the  gun- 
brigs,  and  endeavoured  to  cut  them  out, 
under  the  direftion  of  Lieut.  James 
Agaffiz,  of  the  Hound ;  at  the  fame 
time  (landing  in  with  the  diifereut  vef- 
fels,  in  order  to  cover  the  boats  from 
the  fire  of  the  military  and  5  field  pieces, 
potted  behind  the  fand-hillson  (hore. 

I  am  happy  to  acquaint  your  Lord- 
flilp  that  they  fucceeded  in  bringing  off 
three  ; 
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three ;  the  others  had  been  previoufly 
I'cuttled,  fo  as  to  render  it  impoflible 
to  remove  them ;  however,  the  boats 
damaged  them  as  much  as  the  time 
w  ould  admit  of. 

I  cannot  fuihciently  praife  the  gallan¬ 
try  and  zeal  of  Lieutenant  Agafliz,  of 
the  Hound,  and  Lieut.  L.  Vel'cout,  of 
the  Jamaica,  with  the  officers  and  men 
employed  on  this  fervice. 

Annexed  I  tranfmit  a  lift  of  our  lols, 
and  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Jonas  Rofe. 

JamaUa.—n^mc\  Brockelfbv,  feaman, 
killed. 

Gannet  — \V.  Warren,  feaman,  wounded. 

Hound. - T.  Humblin,  midihipman, 

wounded. 

^jgrefs — A.  Judd,  feaman,  flightly 
wounded. 

Mallard—].  Bucy,  feaman,  flightly 
wounded. 

From  the  London  Gazette,  Sept.  8. 

Admiraltj'Office,  Sept.  8. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr  John  Petti¬ 
grew,  Commander  of  the  Intrepid  Let¬ 
ter  of  Marque,  to  Evan  Nepean,  Efq. 
dated  Barbadees,  qtb  July  i8ot. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  youi 
for  the  information  of  the  Lords  Com- 
miffioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  on  the 
aad  day  of  June,  in  N.  latitude  iS  deg. 
s  5  min.  W.  longitude,  per  accounts,  40 
deg.  10  min.  on  board  the  (hip  Intrepid 
of  Liverpool,  bearing  letters  of  marque, 
under  my  command,  having  in  compa¬ 
ny  the  Dominica  Packet  and  Alfred,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  capture,  after 
a  running  engagement  of  nearly  two 
hours,  the  Spanilh  frigate-built  (liip  La 
Galga,  commanded  by  Francifeo  de 
Pafcadello,  and  mounting  *4  heavy  fix¬ 
es,  and  78  men,  bound  to  Cadiz  or  any 
port  in  Spain,  loaded  with  hides,  cocoa, 
indigo,  and  copper  in  bars,  the  quantity 
not  yet  known :  I  am  happy  to  fay  that 
we  fiiftained  no  ether  lols  than  that  oi 
one  of  my  brave  men,  and  our  fails  and 
rigging  a  good  deal  cut ;  the  other  Ihips 
have  not  luftained  any  damage,  except 
the  prize,  which  has  fuffered  confidera- 
bly  ill  both  hull,  and  mails,  and  rigging ; 
I  arrived  here  on  the  4th  of  J  uly,  with 
the  prize  and  above-mentioned  Ihips. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

John  Pettigrew. 
P.  S.  The  Galga  has  been  at  difi'erent 
|>orts,  but  was  laft  from  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

(  Here  end  the  GnxetUt.] 


RUSSIA. 

The  following  is  the  remarkable 
Ukafe  ilTued  by  his  Imperial  Majefty 
the  Emperor  of  Ruffia,  againft  Games 
of  Hazard : 

To  the  Baron  Solenifchtfbew  Kutufow, 
General  of  Infantry,  and  Minijler  at 
H'dr,  at  St  Peterjburgh. 

It  is  with  the  utmoll  concern  I  in¬ 
form  you,  that,  notwithftanding  the  ma¬ 
ny  prohibitory  Laws,  the  praftice  ol 
Hazard  playing,  which  no  well-ordered 
Government  can  tolerate,  is  here  conti¬ 
nued  without  regard  to  fliame  or  decen¬ 
cy.  I  conlider  this  as  an  evil  moll  per¬ 
nicious  in  its  confequence,  and  nothing 
lefs  than  a  public  and  fanilioned  rob¬ 
bery  of  the  expeflations  of  pollerity  ; 
and  1  am  fenfible  that,  by  conniving  at 
it,  it  will  take  too  deep  root  ever  to  be 
eradicated,  particularly  in  thole  recep¬ 
tacles  of  vice,  where  infamous  plunder¬ 
ers  meditate,  in  cold  blood,  the  dellruc- 
tion  of  whole  families,  and,  by  a  Angle 
call,  wrell  from  the  hands  of  inexperi¬ 
enced  youth  the  inheritance  of  their 
anceflors,  acquired  perhaps  by  centuries 
or  fervice  and  labour,  violate  every 
principle  of  honour  and  humanity,  and 
not  unfrequently  bereave  the  innocent 
relatives  of  thofe  they  have  ruined  of 
the  means  of  exiftence.  I  deem  it  an 
aift  of  jullice  to  diredl  the  whole  power 
of  the  law  againft  a  crime  of  fuch  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  to  prevent,  ere  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  vigour,  the  dreadful  confequen  • 
ces  which  may  refult  from  it there¬ 
fore,  I  order  you  inceflantly  toufe  every 
means  of  difeovering  where  unlawful 
games  are  played,  to  adopt  fuch  roea- 
fures  as  may  be  neceflary  for  fuppreffing 
them,  to  arrell  the  guilty,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  perfon  or  rank,  and  fubje6l 
them  to  legal  examination ;  and,  at  the 
lame  time,  to  tranfmit  to  me  the  names 
of  all  who  lhall  be  found  offending. 

Alexander. 

BAVARIA. 

The  following  remarkable  Edifl  has 
made  its  appearance  at  Munich,  toler¬ 
ating  the  profelTion  of  all  Religions 
throughout  Bavaria,  where  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  only  has  been  hitherto 
authorized. 

BY  THE  ELECTORAL  PRINCE. 
i.'We  have  caufed  it  to  be  made 
known  to  our  provincial  Colleges,  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  High 
States,  the  Catholic  Religion  is  no  long¬ 
er 
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n  to  be  conCdered  as  an  eflential  Ar< 
tide,  nor  other  Profellions  of  Faith 
thenceforth  to  be  excluded.  To  this 
ordinance  we  were  moved,  as  well  by 
the  convidiion,  that  there  is  neither  in 
the  Imperial  nor  the  provincial  Confti- 
tution,  any  ground  for  fuch  exclufion, 
as  from  the  confideration  that  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  profeflbrs  of  other  Re¬ 
ligions,  nmft  contribute  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  the  exercife  of 
trade,  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  the 
necelTary  enterprizes,  improvements, 
and  encouragement  of  trading  induftry. 
— This  is  confiinied  by  the  example  of 
other  States,  far  advanced  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  where  the  exclufion  of  thofc  who 
profefs  other  Religions,  on  account  of 
the  peculiarity  of  their  tenets,  when  in 
other  refpeds  they  polTcfs  all  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  good  and  ufeful  citizens,  has 
long  been  acknowledged  to  be  contrary 
to  reafon  and  the  fpirit  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  We  have  therefore  thought 
it  conformable  to  our  views,  to  make 
known  our  belt  intentions  to  all  our 
iubjeds,  in  the  c'lifidence  that,  layii*g 
afide  all  Religious  Hatred,  they  will 
endeavour  to  receive,  with  that  refpedl 
and  love  which  every  religion  preferibes 
to  men,  the  profeflbrs  of  other  religions 
who  wifh  to  eflablilh  thenr.fdves  in  our 
High  States  agreeably  to  the  laws.  All 
provincial  magiflrates  arc  at  the  fame 
time  reminded,  that  they  are  neither  to 
oppofe  any  obflacle,  nor  to  permit  any 
obitacle  to  be  propoled  to  the  eitablifh- 
ment  of  the  profeflbrs  of  other  religions, 
lb  far  as  they  comply  with  the  requifl- 
tions  of  the  laws,  but  dittinguifli  them- 
felves  at  all  times  in  ftrid  conformity 
to  this  our  will,  (Signed) 

Max.  Joseph,  Eleitoral  Prime, 

Munich,  Aug.  s6,  i8oi. 

ENGLAND. 

York,  Augujl  8. 

On  Friday  week  a  fevere  thunder 
florm  happened  in  thq  neighbourhood 
of  Abberford.  At  Parlington,  the  feat 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gafeoigne,  the  fen'ants, 
on  fitting  down  to  dinner  in  the  hall, 
were  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  “  Water, 
water.”  They  inftantly  went  out,  and 
found  themfelves  furrounded  with  a 
flood.  The  ftables  were  filled  as  high 
up  as  the  mangers,  and  every  place 
wore  the  appearance  of  inftant  dcftruc- 
tion. — This  fudden  deluge  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  burfting 


of  a  thunder-cloud.  The  water,  in  its 
rapid  cuurfe,  did  much  damage.  The 
diviiion  walls  (of  confiderable  thicknefs) 
of  three  paddocks,  fituatcd  at  the  end  of 
each  other,  were  entirely  walked  down, 
and  the  Hones,  fome  of  which  upwards 
of  a  cwt.  fcattered  about  the  grounds. — 
At  Abberford,  many  of  the  houfes  were 
filled  with  water,  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet  above  the  cellars.  At 
Milford,  the  water  was  two  or  three 
feet  on  the  turnpike  road.  The  whole 
had  the  appearance  of  a  general  deluge 
and  greatly  alarmed  the  inhabitants. 

Early  laft  month,  the  premifes  be¬ 
longing  to  Farmer  Moore,  in  the  pariflt 
of  Melkfliam,  were  fet  on  fire  (it  is  fup¬ 
pofed  by  fome  incendiary,)  which  de  • 
ftroyed  the  barn,  (table,  and  out-houfe  ; 
alfo  two  fat  calves,  all  their  poultry, 
waggons,  carts,  Stc.  &c.  The  fire  broke 
out  when  all  the  family  were  in  bed ; 
fortunately  one  of  the  farmer’s  fons  was 
awakened  by  the  great  light  and  burn¬ 
ing  of  an  elm  tree  near  his  room  win¬ 
dow,  which  fo  affrighted  him,  that  he 
cried  out  in  thegreateft  conllernation— 
Father,  mother,  the  world  is  at  an  end ! 

Hertford  Assizes. 

Incendiary. 

William  Cox  was  indidled  on  the  fta- 
tute  of  the  9th  Geo.  I.  commonly  called 
the  Black  Act,  for  felonioufly,  volunta¬ 
rily,  and  nialicioully  fetting  fire  to  a  ho¬ 
vel  of  wheat,  the  property  of  James 
Hilton,  of  Walkern.  The  evidence,  a- 
mong  other  things  produced,  proved, 
that  the  prifonerhad  formerly  been  pro- 
fecuted  by  the  profecutor,  for  Healing 
Hraw,  in  confequence  of  which,  he  had 
been  heard  to  vow  vengeance  againft 
him.  On  the  night  the  hovel  was  burnt, 
and  juH  before  the  flames  burfl  out,  the 
priloner  was  feen  near  it.  He  dii'eou- 
raged  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  go  and 
extinguilh  the  flames,  faying,  “  Let  it 
bum  down.”  He  lived  within  1 50  yards 
of  the  hovel.  In  his  defence  he  proteH- 
ed  his  innocence.  The  Jury  pronoun  ¬ 
ced  him  Guilty ;  but  in  confideration  of 
the  extreme  fufferings  of  his  wife  and 
children,  who  appeared  in  Court  at  the 
time,  agonizing  every  brcalt  capable  of 
feeling  for  diHrefs,  they  ventured  to  re¬ 
commend  the  prifoner  to  mercy. 

Mr  JuHice  Grofe  lamented  that  the 
crime  of  which  the  prifoner  had  been 
found  guilty,  (hould  be  fo  flrongly 
marked  with  ingratitude  and  wicked- 
nefs,  as  to  render  the  humane  fuggeltions 
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of  the  Jury,  and  thofe  of  bis  own  heart, 
fruitlei’s  and  abortive,  as  there  was  a 
duty  which  he  owed  tw  public  juilice 
pjiamount  to  individual  feeling,  and 
svhich  demanded  the  forfeited  life  of 
the  prifoiser;  a  duty  that  compelled 
him  inftantly  to  pronounce  the  dreadful 
^^iitence  the  law  had  armed  him  with, 
which,  if  he  neg'.ecled,  he  faul,  he 
liiould  confider  himfelf  as  acceiTary  to 
tlie  crime  the  prilbner  had  committed. 
His  Lordihip  then  addretVed  the  prifon- 
er  as  to  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
his  otfence,  and  to  the  extreme  depravi¬ 
ty  and  s'iciournefs  which  had  urged  him 
to  it;  lamented  there  ilioulJ  be  found  a 
human  being  lb  loll,  fv>  inhuman  to  his 
f-'llow  men,  as  wantonly  and  maliciouf. 
)v  to  deltroy  the  means  of  fuilciiauce 
which  Providence  had  lb  benignly  blef- 
led  us  with  for  our  I'uppoit,  el'pecially 
:t  a  time  when  the  community  were 
luifering  under  coniiderable  privations 
iioiii  the  etlecls  of  I’calons,  which  the 
country  had  not  yet  recovered  from--- 
tliat  it  was  a  crime  of  the  blackelt  dye, 
from  the  punilhment  of  which  the  pri- 
foaer  could  entertain  rot  the  fmallelt 
liojies;  therefore  conjured  him,  the  (hort 
time  he  had  t  >  live  and  breathe  in  this 
world,  that  he  w  ouKl  employ  that  time 
in  fervently  praying  fur  that  mercy  in  a- 
r.otiier  world,  which  th.e  enormity  of  his 
oiTenccs  had  prevented  him  from  recei¬ 
ving  in  this. 

Lovdon. 

t.  The  moll  beautiful  corrufea- 
tlors  we  have  fecn  for  years,  iHumined 
the  north  and  norlh-eall  parts  of  our 
licmii'pherc,  from  9  o’clock  until  12  at 
right.  They  pafTed  in  quick  laccelV.on 
horizontally  along  that  quarter,  and 
were  fiibliaitly  grand  and  vivid.  A 
hne  of  thick  cloud  rofe  above  the  hori¬ 
zon,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  circu¬ 
lar  aperture,  through  which  the  electric 
fluid  was  emitted.  The  heavens  exlii- 
bitted  an  awful  ferenity,  and  we  have 
rot  realbn  to  believe,  from  the  nature  of 
the  flaflies,  that  any  danger  enfued. 

2.  About  three  o’clock  afternoon,  a 
violent  Whirlwind  took  place  in  Dr 
l.etti'cm’s  garden  at  Grove-hill.  Its 
violence  was  fo  powerful,  as  to  raife  up 
the  covers  of  the  melon  frames  nearly 
thirty  feet  high  ;  the  frames  and  glafi'es 
were  ildvcrtd  to  pieces  ;  two  large  bell 
glaii'es  thared  the  fame  fate.  The  gar¬ 
deners  near  the  fpot  tfcaped  the  lliower 
of  broken  gbb',  Stc.  by  making  the 


qnickeft  retreat.  Colonel  Irenfide,  Col. 
Jz'.liot,  and  other  vilitors  at  Grove-hill ; 
were  fpeClators  of  this  curious  phenome¬ 
non.  The  hot  and  green -houfes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  whirlwind  faflered  no  i.i- 
jury. 

23.  TTiis  morning  the  Royal  Family 
attended  Divine  Service  at  Weymouth 
church,  where  they  beard  a  fermon 
preached,  in  gratitude  to  God  for  the 
prefent  bountiful  harvefl,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Tatterfall,  from  the  Ixvth  Plalm, 
and  the  12th  verfc :  “they  drop  upon 
the  paflures  of  the  wildernefs;  and  the 
little  hills  rejoice  on  every  fide.” 

The  Committee  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Caufe 
of  the  iligh  Provilloiis,  Hate  one  of  the 
caufes  to  be  the  too  great  Lnlargemeni 
of  Farms,  whereby  tiiere  is  a  lefs  pro¬ 
duce  of  various  articles  of  Provitions, 
fuch  as  Pigs,  Poultry,  Eggs,  &c.  which 
are  deemed  too  unimportant  for  the  0- 
pulent  Farmer  to  attend  to.  Another 
caufe  they  Hate  to  be  the  too  great  in 
creafe  of  Country  Banks,  and  the  inun- 
nation  of  their  paper;  by  which  the  Far¬ 
mer, 'Grazier,  and  Speculator,  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  raife  an  artificial  capital  on  the 
credit  of  their  crop  and  Itock,  and  here 
by  to  feed  the  market  as  fuits  their  ava 
rice  or  convenience. 

SCOTLAND. 

CUIRCCIT  INTELLIGENCE. 

Inveran,  Sept.  2.  The  Circuit  Court 
of  Judiciary  was  opened  here  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Methven.  Dunca.i 
Sellars,  weaver  in  Campbeltown,  John 
Beith,  carter  in  Campbeltown,  Hugh 
Lamont,  at  Alkotnellmorc,  and  Mary 
Darroch,  at  Campbeltown,  were  accuf 
ed  of  being  concerned  in  a  mob  and  riot 
in  Campbeltown,  in  February  lad,  for 
the  purpofe  of  obit  rutting  the  fliipping 
of  grain.— D.  Sellars  was  outlawed  for 
not  appearing ;  and  the  J  ury  having 
found  that  the  other  three  perfons  were 
aiding  and  abetting  in  the  mob  libelled, 
under  particular  qualifications  fpecided 
in  their  verdidt,  the  Court  fentenced 
Beith  to  two  months  imprifontnent, 
Lamont  to  fix  weeks  impril'onment,  and 
Mary  Darroch  to  one  months  iraprifon 
ment,  in  the  tolbooth  of  Inverary. 

Ayr,  Sept.  5.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Juf 
ticiary  was  opened  here  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Armadale.  John  Shedden, 
Robert  Caldwell,  William  Orr,  William 
Stevenfon,  John  Pettigrew,  John  Gem- 
mil,  Robert  Gemmil,  and  Janus  Boyd, 

were 
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were  accufcd  of  deforcing  a  coiiftable 
in  the  legal  dilcharge  of  lus  duty.  Shed- 
den,  Caldwell,  and  Orr,  were  outlawed 
fur  nut  appearing  ;  and  the  diet  againit 
the  other  prifoners  was  del’erted  pra  taco 
et  temporty  and  they  were  committed  to 
priibn  upon  a  new  warrant.  There  was 
lU)  other  buhnel's  before  the  Court. 

Otafyov},  Sept.  7.  The  Circuit  Court 
of  Judiciary  was  opened  here  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Judicc  Clerlt  and 
Lord  Methven  John  Keffock,  accul- 
ed  of  forging  his  Majedy’s  damps,  was 
outlawed  for  not  appearing.  IVIr  Wil¬ 
liam  Williaml’on,  of  Carmy le  Fielde,  in¬ 
dicted  for  ihooting  James  Spiers,  while 
entering  his  boiling-houfc  during  the 
night  of  the  fird  of  May  lalt,  for  the 
purpofe  of  robbing  it,  as  had  been  done 
ievcral  times  before,  was,  after  a  Ihort 
trial,  upon  the  unanimous  verdi^  of  the 
Jury,  djCmided  from  the  bar.  The  Lord 
Judice  Cierk,  in  his  addrefsto  the  Jury 
and  after  their  verdidt  to  Mr  W'illiam- 
lon,  pointed  out  the  enormity  of  the  of¬ 
fence  committed  by  Speirs,  and  drong- 
ly  judified  the  highly  laudable  conduct 
of  Mr  W'iUiamfon,  in  adopting  the  mta- 
fures  he  purfued  for  checking  the  re¬ 
peated  depredations  upon  his  prop>erty, 
and  doubted  not,  that  this  example 
which  had  been  made  of  Speirs,  would 
be  a  warning  to  others  againd  perpe¬ 
trating  fimilar  actions. — Andrew  Spiers, 
farmer  at  Blantyre,  was  tried  for  riding 
over  and  killing  a  child.  The  Jury  ic- 
tumed  a  verdict  unanimoully  finding 
tne  prifoner  not  guilty,  when  he  was 
dil'milTed  from  the  bar.— Samuel  Thom- 
foQ,  accufed  of  dealing  machinery  from 
W’edmuir  Coal-work,  petitioned  for 
banilhment.  He  was  fentenced  to  be 
baniilicd  from  Scotland  for  feven  years. 
Alexander  Mair,  accufcd  of  riding  over 
William  Wilfon,  wright,  Anderdown, 
on  the  dreets  of  th.»t  place,  was  found 
guilty  of  Culpable  Homicide,  and  ba- 
nilhtd  from  Scotland  for  feven  years. — 
Roger  Young,  Ihoemakcr  in  Lanark, 
acculed  of  an  alTaultand  robbery.  The 
Jury  found  the  ad'ault  proven,  but  not 
the  robbery.  lie  was  fcntenced  to  be 
tranfported  beyond  fcas  for  feven  years. 
David  Robertfon,  accufed  of  breaking 
into  and  dealing  goods  from  Corl'cmiln 
bleachfield,  was  found  guilty  on  his  own 
coiifelTion,  and  fentenced  to  be  tian- 
Iportcd  for  14  years.  The  diet  was  de- 
lerted,  pro  loco  et  tempore,  agaiiid  Mary 
Stevenibn,  his  wife,  as  an  acccC'ary  in 


that  crime,  and  Tne  was  dlfmifi'ed  trom 
the  bar.  Robcit  Brown,  accufed  of 
breaking  and  litltioying  a  number  of 
growing  trees  at  Belviderc,  was  found 
guiltv,  and  fentenced  to  three  months 
imprifonment.to  pay  a  fine  of  6co  merks, 
and  to  find  fecurity  to  the  extent  of  iccl. 
fer  keeping  the  peace  for  two  years. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Duke 
of  Chartres,  w  ere  prefent  at  the  opening 
of  the  Court,  and  fat  for  a  conliderabi: 
time  during  the  trials. 

Dumfries,  Sept.  5.  The  Circuit  Court 
of  JuUiciary  was  opened  here  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Cri.ig  and  Lord  Ar¬ 
madale. — Hugh  V\  yl'.ie  was  accufed  of 
forgery.  The  diet  againit  him  was  dc- 
ferted  pro  iojo  et  tempore,  and  he  was 
recommitted  to  priLn  on  a  new  waf- 
rant.  Robert  Clement,  accufed  of  for¬ 
gery,  and  Jean  Logie,  accufed  of  houfe- 
breaking  and  theft,  not  appearing  to 
Hand  trial,  w  ere  outlawed.  There  was 
no  other  bufmefs  before  the  court. 

Stirling,  Sept.  iz.  The  Circuit  Court 
of  Jufticiary  was  opened  here  by  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Juitice  Clerk. 
John  Thomfon,  change-keeper  at  Fal¬ 
kirk,  Andrew  Gray,  juii.  at  Aitkinhead, 
and  Thomas  Wordie,  fmith  in  Falkirk, 
all  accufed  of  theft;  John  Boyd,  wright 
at  Carronlhorc,  accuitd  of  a  Rape  ;  and 
Hugh  M‘Intoili  journeyman  baker  ia 
Falkirk,  accufcd  of  murder,  were  all 
outlawed  for  not  appearing.  William 
Young,  accufed  of  theft,  was,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  own  petition,  and  the  con- 
fent  of  his  Mrjeily’s  Advocate  depute, 
banilhed  from  ticutland  for  iife.  'I'here 
was  no  other  bufiiiefs  before  the  Court. 

Jedburgh,  Sc  pt.  15.  The  C  ircuit  Court 
of  Jufticiary  was  opened  here  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Craig.  There  vras  no 
criminal  buftnefs.  The  Court  gave 
judgment  in  a  cafe  of  appeal. 

EDINBURGH. 

EARTHonAXE. — Mondar,  Sept.  7.  i3oi. 

This  morning  at  fix  o’clock,  a  fmart 
fhock  of  an  earthquake  was  diftintlly 
felt  at  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood.  It  continued  two  or  three 
feconds.  It  was  preceded  by  a  rumb¬ 
ling,  rulhing,  hollow  noil’e,  from  the 
ground.  It  had  a  tremulous,  {undulat¬ 
ing  motion,  fomething  refembling  the 
motion  of  the  Waves  of  the  Sea.  Bed', 
Tables,  Chairs,  &.c.  Ihook  violently  in 
fome  houfes,  and  the  (haking  refemblej 
the  rocking  cf  a  Cradle.— Some  perfons 

who 
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who  felt  it  had  a  very  difagreeablc  fen- 
fation,  attended  with  a  headach.  We 
have  heard  of  no  damage  being  done. 
The  morning  was  gloomy,  warm,  and 
calm ;  the  Barometer  high,  and  the 
Thermometer  about  50.  A  Parrot  in  a 
Gentleman’s  houle  in  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  town,  fcreeched  feveral  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  ihock,  in  the  fame  manner  thefe 
birds  do  in  the  Weft  Indies,  during 
an  earthquake;  and  in  one  houfe  the 
bells  were  fet  a  ringing.  The  preced¬ 
ing  day,  Sunday,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  rain. 

From  different  accounts,  it  appears 
there  were  two  lliocks  on  Monday 
morning,  one  about  four  o’clock,  and 
the  other  at  fix  ;  but  the  former  was  not 
fo  ftrong,  and  confequently  not  fo  fen- 
fibly  felt  as  the  laft.  We  hear  from 
dilTereut  places  in  Perthfliire,  Fife,  &c. 
that  the  earthquake  was  diftindly  felt 
there. 

At  Leith,  one  of  the  tidewaiters,  fta- 
tioned  on  board  a  Ihip,  fays,  the  candle 
was  thrown  from  the  cabin  table  by  the 
motion.  The  veffel  was  faft  aground 
at  the  time, 

Glasgow,  Sepc.  8. 

“  A  fmart  Ihock  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt  here  vefterday  morning,  about 
fix  o’clock,  alfo  at  Stirling,  Alloa,  and 
Linlithgow.  At  Grangemouth,  and 
generally  over  all  that  neighbourhood, 
two  pretty  fevere  Ihock  s  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  w’ere  alfo  felt  yefterday  morning, 
the  iirft  at  four  and  the  fecond  at  fix 
o’clock.” 

'Fhe  earthquake  was  felt  at  Paifley 
and  Hamilton  :  at  Renfrew,  a  weaver 
ftanding  in  his  work-fhop  felt  it  moft 
diftindly  ;  the  heddles  of  his  loom  were 
fet  in  motion  by  it,  which  led  him  to 
believe  that  a  rat  had  got  upon  his  web, 
when  he  ran  for  a  ftick  to  kill  it ;  at 
Renfield  houfe,  in  that  neighbourhood, 
fix  ladies,  in  different  apartments,  felt 
the  Ihock  fo  feverely  as  if  their  bed- 
iteads  had  been  ihaken  by  a  perfon ; 
and  a  Negro,  in  the  ftable,  had  the  fame 
impreffion  by  it  as  he  had  frequently 
experienced  upon  a  fimilar  caufe  in  the 
Weft  Indies. 

Perth,  Sept.  7. 

“  This  morning,  about  fix,  a  fmart 
fliock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  here 
(duration  about  z  fcconds,)  which  great¬ 
ly  alarmed  a  number  of  families.  It 
was  accompanied  with  a  noife  like  dif- 
tant  thunder.  The  direilion  I'cemed  to 


be  from  fontb  to  north.  The  fliock 
was  more  feverely  felt  about  Dunkeld 
and  that  neighbourhood.— The  con- 
cuffion  was  fo  violent  as  to  burft  open 
a  number  of  window  ihutters  in  different 
houfes. 

C.ALLANDER,  Sfpt.  8. 

“  We  were  yefterday  morning  at  fix 
o’clock  very  ferioufly  alarmed  with  the 
fhock  of  an  earthquake ;  which,  as  near 
as  I  can  calculate,  continued  fbr  about 
20  feconds.  Nearly  about  the  fame 
time  it  was  felt  at  Tindrum,  Locheam- 
head,  and  KUlin ;  and  a  gentleman  in- 
formed  me  he  felt  the  fame  Ihock  two 
miles  eaft  from  Callander,  as  he  was  rid¬ 
ing  along  the  road.  It  was  alfo  ftrong- 
ly  felt  at  the  Bridge  of  Turk  and  Gleii- 
finglafs,  places  eight  and  ten  miles  from 
this.  The  day  and  evening  previous  to 
the  (hock  was  calm,  but  cloudy,  with  a 
red  fky ;  the  heat  was  moderate,  and 
no  rain  had  fallen  for  fome  days  before. 
At  fix  o’clock  yefterday  morning,  as  I 
was  lying  awake  in  my  bed,  my  ears 
were  aftailed  with  a  peculiar  noife, 
fomewhat  refembling  thunder,  but  lefs 
diftindt ;  or  like  a  ftrong  blaft  of  wind, 
followed  with  the  (haking  of  the  win¬ 
dows  of  my  room ;  the  bed  below  me 
was  confiderably  agitated,  as  well  as  all 
the  tables  and  chairs  of  the  room,  and 
the  whole  houfe  feemed  to  ihake  to  its 
foundation.  My  children,  who  flept  in 
a  room  above,  were  awaked  with  the 
noife  and  (haking ;  and  my  eldeft  boy, 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  expreffed 
himfelf  as  if  the  houfe  was  in  the  a6t  of 
tumbling  down.  A  watch-maker  who 
lives  below  me,  informed  me  that  feve¬ 
ral  clock  cafes  which  ftood  in  his  Ihop 
were  almoft  thrown  down  with  the 
fliock.  On  rifing  and  looking  out  at  a 
fouth  window,  the  air  was  quite  calm ; 
the  Iky  cloudy,  and  variegated  with 
red :  To  the  north  there  was  much  the 
fame  ap))earance.  The  bells  of  the  chief 
inn  were  fet  a  ringing  with  the  fliock  ; 
and  a  noife  like  llones  tumbling  out  of 
a  cart  was  heard  in  every  room  of  the 
houfe.  About  two  miles  to  the  fouth 
of  Callander,  a  farmer  informed  me, 
that  he  thought  the  roof  of  his  houfe 
would  tumble  in,  and  that  the  fliaking 
lafted  for  near  a  minute.” 

Another  letter  from  Callander  favs, 
“  Every  thing  in  the  houfe  (hook  vio¬ 
lently  ;  all  the  bells  rung ;  we  felt  the 
bed  under  us  moft  diftindly  have  a 
waving  or  undulatory  kind  of  motion. 

1  have 
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I  iiavc  no  treatifc  on  earthquakes  by 
me,  but  I  rcmc-in^.r  to  have  read,  that 
in  the  year  1756,  when  the  earthquake 
deitroycd  about  one  third  p  irt  ot  Lil- 
lion,  there  were  hnart  Ihocks  felt  in 
dirt'erent  places  of  Scotland,  with  violent 
sgiiatioris  of  Loch  Ncls,  Loch  Tay,  See. 
\fhat  a  viUi  force  mutt  it  have  been 
that  i:<>uid  produce  tuch  an  eOTett,  whe¬ 
ther  we  cculiJer  Klectricity  here  tlic 
agent,  or  .nab  erraneous  Fire  1  Comrie, 
wli’re  ihocks  have  been  often  felt  fince 
ia  a>out  11  miles  north-ealt  from 
this.  With  regard  to  the  weather  and 
Hate  of  the  air,  i'  w  as  perfectly  calm, 
and  has  been  all  this  day.” 

Crieff,  7. 

“  The  whofc  country  round  this  place 
were  greatly  alarmed  this  morning  w  ith 
a  violent  ihock  of  an  earthquake.  So 
great  was  the  terror  in  this  town  that 
many  people  ran  to  the  ftreet  in  their 
Ihirts.  To  the  weftward,  and  in  the 
ntigl.bourhood  of  Comrie,  the  alarm  has 
if  pofiiblc  been  greater.” 

Dvnfermlin’e,  7. 

“  A  flight  lliock  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt  here  this  rooming,  exaftly  at 
fix  o’clock.  Its  duraation,  it  is  fuppo- 
ftd,  was  only  two  feconds.  Peojile 
who  were  in  high  ftoreys,  and  confe- 
quently  had  the  beft  opportunities  of 
cbiervation,  thought  they  felt  two  I’mall 
Ihocks ;  and  in  their  fltuations,  things 
that  were  hanging  on  the  walls  were 
evidently  moved  from  their  places,  oc- 
tafioning  fome  noife.  Many  people 
were  .wakened  from,  their  fleep  by  the 
motion  which  they  felt  in  their  beds, 
which  they  generally  deferibe  by  the 
rocking  of  a  cradle,  as  if  a  pericn  had 
lifted  up  one  fide  of  the  bed  from  the 
floor,  to  which  a  tremulous  motion  fuc- 
ceedod  for  a  Ihort  fpace.  No  noife,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  has  been  heard  either 
in  the  air  or  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  nor  has  it  been  accompanied  w  ith 
aoy  fulphureous  fmell.  There  was  no 
previous  appearance  in  the  atmofphcre 
to  pertend  any  convulfion ;  a  good  deal 
of  rain  had  fallen  yefterday,  and  through 
the  night ;  the  Barometer  was  about 
8.^.5  for  fome  time  liefore,  and  at  the 
time  it  hap  ened,  the  Thermometer 
V.-2S  at  50.  It  has  been  followed  bv  a 
fine  warm  day,  and  a  clear  ierene  fky. 
Taking  all  thel’e  circiimfl  inccs,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  fome  violent  convulfion 
mav  have  hapjiened  on  the  Continent; 
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whic  h  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  fufpeft 
from  the  Ihock  being  fo  extended.” 

Comrie,  Sept,  9. 

“  Upon  Sabbath  and  Monday  laft,  wc 
were  greatly  alarmed  with  leveral  very 
fevere  Ihocks  of  an  earthquake,  accom¬ 
panied  w  ith  a  loud  fubttiraneous  noife. 
'J'he  firlt  Ihoc':  happened  at  near  one 
o’clock  P.  M.  anu  about  the  conclufiun 
ot  our  morning  fervice.  'Ihecong'C- 
gation  were  throw  n  n.io  great  coniter- 
nation.  ft  was  lont.  wcu  by  another 
flight  Ihock,  and  loitral  hi.llow  lound*. 
We  had  another  about  brerk  of  I’ay  on 
Monday  ;  but  t'..e  one  that  happened  at 
a  quarter  after  fix  that  fame  morning, 
was  very  great  and  alarming  beyond 
exprefliuD.  The  earth,  the  great  moun¬ 
tains  around  this  village,  and  the  houfes, 
trembled  like  a  balance  for  about  the 
fpace  of  a  minute  I  Slates  fell  from  fome 
houfes,  and  many  loofe  bodies  tumbled 
down  w  ith  great  precipitation.  Sono¬ 
rous  bodies  w  ere  dallied  on  each  cider, 
and  rang  loudly,  fuch  as  bottles,  gi  .lies, 
&c.  Several  large  ftoues  and  fragi..  nts 
of  rocks  fell  duw  n  the  fides  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Pieces  of  ftor.c  dykes  fell,  and 
one  bank  of  e.srth  Aid  from  its  place.  If 
the  (hock  had  had  a  little  more  impetui, 
it  is  probable,  feverai  frail  houfes  would 
have  been  thrown  down;  but,  in  the 
kindnels  of  P.'oviiicnce,  no  fartlicr  harm 
hath  been  done,  than  what  is  above  Rat¬ 
ed.  The  nolle  was  very  loud  and  a- 
larmiiig,  and  refcmblcd  the  found  of 
bodies  crjflied  upon  each  other.  It 
leemed  to  a  congregation  that  were  in 
the  fields  on  Loch  Tayiide,  like  diflant 
thunder,  but  in  our  church  it  had  no 
fuch  reioimblance.  Thefe  earthquakes 
have  vifued  this  place  with  more  or  lefs 
violence  fince  Aug.  1789,  and  generally 
happen  at  the  full  moon,  or  the  change  : 
before,  or  at  the  time  they  happen,  the 
air  is  hazy,  and  the  clouds  ftera  charg¬ 
ed  with  the  electrical  fluid.  The  wind 
commonly  blows  from  the  north,  and 
during  the  fliock  makes  ?.n  awful  paufe, 
and  then  blows  with  greater  violence 
than  befo  e.  For  feverai  nights  before 
the  late  earthquakes,  the  (ky  was  almoft 
a.s  clear  ,is  if  we  had  moon  light.  The. 
Aurora  Borealis  was  very  vivid,  and 
the  cleClrical  fluid  feemed  to  be  waving 
between  every  cloud  all  over  the  hori¬ 
zon.  This  phenomenon  (truck  me  for¬ 
cibly,  and  1  naturally  feared  the  ufual 
conlequeiiccs,  aud  my  fears  were  realiz¬ 
ed!  VVhatever  is  the  natural  caufe, 
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the  cffefts  are  certain,  and  muft  lead 
every  confidering  mind  to  that  Being 
who  looketh  on  the  earth  and  it  trem- 
bleth !  It  argues  little  philufophy,  and 
far  lefs  religion,  in  tracing  fecond  caui'es 
to  overlook  the  firft  1” 

Amalrie,  Sept.  7. 

“  This  day,  about  6  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the 
places  adjacent,  were  much  alarmed 
with  a  tremendous  {hock  of  an  earth¬ 
quake,  accompanied  by  a  flow  rumbling 
node,  lhaking  terribly  the  earth,  houfes, 
£cc.  It  continued  about  a  minute,  and 
its  direftion  was  obvioully  from  S.  W. 
to  N.  E.  This  is  the  fifth  time  it  was 
heard  here  for  four  years  paft,  and  this 
laft  Ihock  was  the  moft  awful,  and  by 
far  the  moft  extenfive,  having  reached 
a  vaft  extent  of  country.  The  morning 
was  calm,  and  the  atinofphere  dark  and 
lowry.  When  the  ihock  flartled  me  out 
of  (leep,  I  was  agitated  and  thought  to 
have  fallen  out  of  bed.” 

tVe  hear  from  Ayr,  that  on  iMonday, 
(Sept.  7.)  in  the  morning,  a  few  minutes 
before  fix  o’clock,  two  fiiocks  of  an 
earthquake  were  felt  there,  preceded 
by  a  rumbling  noife. 

The  late  earthquake  was  feverely  felt 
at  Abernethy,  Perthlhire.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  very  much  furprifed  at  the 
unufual,  and  hitherto  unprecedented 
phenomenon  in  that  place.  Their  beds 
waved  repeatedly,  and  dillies  (landing 
on  tables  were  toifed  confiderably  from 
their  place.  The  v^eather,  a  few  days 
before,  had  been  variable,  and  changed 
repeatedly,  from  a  I’corching  torridity 
to  a  chilling  frigidity.  In  the  morning, 
the  air  was  muift  and  hazy,  and  the 
clouds  feemed  charged  with  rain  and 
eledhricity.  On  one  night  prior  to  the 
event,  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  feen 
pretty  vivid,  which  led  our  correfpon- 
dent  to  judge,  that  the  vapours,  when 
exceedingly  rarefied  by  eleftric  fire,  and 
tinged  with  fulphureous  matter,  are 
produclive  both  of  thefe  convulfions 
below,  and  thofe  undulating,  luminous 
corpifeations,  which  ftream  fronrthe  ho¬ 
rizon  above.  Hence  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  the  elediric  fire  dilcharg- 
ed  into  the  polar  regions  from  many 
leagues  of  vaporifed  air  railed  from  the 
ocean  between  the  Tropics,  has  a  con- 
timtal  current  through  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  If  the  chafmatic  palTage  be  free, 
nature  operates  quietly,  but  if  it  be  im¬ 
peded  by  eseeffive  frofis,  or  a  continu¬ 


ation  of  drought,  it  flops  the  porous  di  *. 
charge  of  the  elciftric  fluid  ;  conlequet  t- 
ly  the  accumulated  matter,  when  fiitfi. 
cicntly  ftrong,  produces  the  awful  ter- 
reftrial  concUflion. 

Sept.  7.  Came  on  the  eledlion  of  a  Maf, 
fer  and  Afliflants  of  the  Company  of  Me r. 
chnnt*  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  enfiiuig  year, 
when  the  lollowing  Gentlemen  were  unaiii. 
moufly  chofen  ; 

Alex.  Wallace,  Efq.  Banker,  Mafler. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Sir  W.  Forbes,  Bt.  MclTrs.  G.  Kinnear 
Mcfirr.  A  Bonar  T.  Hutchifon 

Carfrae  W.  Creech 

Clark  E.  Mai  tin 

G.  Biunton  R.  Fltndtrlea’h 

J.  Muir  R.  S.  Moncrief 

Mr  Geo.  White,  Treafurcr. 

Sept.  IX.  Came  on  the  elefiion  of  the 
Deacons  of  the  Fourteen  Incorporate  J 
Trades  of  Edinburgh,  when  the  following 
Gentlemen  were  cliofin.  viz. 

Surgeon-,  -  hlefiis.  *Jair,es  I, aw. 
Goidfmith',  •  -  .  *Jarncs  Mackay. 
Skinners,  ....  Archibald  Stewart. 
FHrrieis,  -  -  •.Adam  Dalmabcy. 

Hammermen,  -  -  •Andiew  Milligan 

Wrights,  -  .  -  .  Robert  Norric. 
hlalons,  ...  -  John  Thin. 

Tailors,  -  -  -  -  Witiiam  Rar.kcn. 
Bakers,  ...  -  John  Yule. 
Flelhers,  -  -  -  -  'Andrew  Wilfoii. 
Shoemakers,  -  -  .  'Arch.  Douglas. 

Weavers,  ....  ‘Aod.  Gardner. 
Wankers,  -  -  .  .  Peter  Fridie. 

Boniietmakers,  .  -  Adam  B^ook.-. 
Thofe  marked  *  are  re-eledled. 
UNIVERSITY  or  EDINBURGH. 

Srpt.  II.  The  Univerfity  of  F.lInburgTi 
conicrted  the  degree  of  Dodlor  in  M'-dicitie 
on  the  following  Ger.ilemcn,  after  the  «i‘u.il 
public  and  private  trials:— 

D/V fri  fata tiones  Ina up; urates. 

From  the  West  Indies. 

J.  Ilo.lgcs  De  Oxygeuio. 

A.  Melville  —  Hepatitulc. 

From  Enoland. 

J.  Latden  Phthiji  Pulmoniili. 

From  Ireland. 

J.  B.trter  Benocic  —  Diabete  Melltto. 

A.  l.awlor  —  Febribut  inteimit. 

tentibrs. 

G.  Hungerford  —  Rheumatiimo  .{• 
futo. 

P.  R.  Johnflon  —Fpilepn'a. 

W.  Smith  —Mutatinnibus  ijuas 

sanguis,  rx  nere 
in  puhuonrt  re- 
repto,  siibit. 

Of  Scotland. 

O.  Pattuilo  —  Arnouorrhr-a. 

1).  Aii'flie 
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n.  Aitiilie  De  HepatitiJf. 

\V.  U'lOal  ff  in  —  Xbeiunntijiiio. 

t;f)liii  (’annilK-ll  —  Hysteria. 

A.  Willumlon  —  Phttiti 'Tuherrulo- 

sa  prteca'venda  et 
ptrs.MtiHtli. 

Edinburgh,  \Ub  Sept.  l8oi. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgci>n!<  bring 
met,  made  clinire  of  the  fcllowing  Office- 
licarcrt,  for  the  rnfuing  year,  viz. 

Mr  James  Law,  Rrcfident. 

Mr  Walter  Harknefs,  Tteafurer. 

Examinators. 

MelTrs.  John  Rae,  MefTrs.  Wr.  Harknefs 

George  Wood  Jas.  Anderfon,  fen. 

Robert  La wfon  Jas.  Anderfon,  juo. 

Wm.  Farquhaifon  John  Herdmau 

Henry  Jiihiifton  (iiorge  Uell 

John  Walker  John  Allan 

Eitracled  Iiy 

IViiliam  Balderstors,  Clk. 

Sept.  14.  This  afternoon,  two  chihlren 
flaying  at  a  back  window  in  the  upper  do- 
rcy  of  a  houfe  in  Hanover  Street,  one  of 
them,  a  fine  boy  between  two  or  three 
years  old,  fell  over  into  the  funk  area,  and 
was  killed  on  the  fpot.  1  kis  ought  to  be  a 
caution  to  Servants,  &c.  not  to  allow  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  by  themfelves  at  an  open  win¬ 
dow. 

Sept.  1 6.  The  foltawing  Gentlemen  were 
chofen  Council  Deacons  of  Edinburgh  fur 
the  enfuing  year 

Surgeons,  .  Meffrs.  James  Law. 

Guldimiths,  -  -  James  Mackay. 

Furriers,  -  -  .  Adam  Dalmahoy, 

Hammermen,  -  Andrew  Milligan. 

Tailors,  -  -  -  William  Rankrn. 

Hefhers,  .  -  -  Andrew  Willon. 

Sept.  17.  Mr.I.aw,  Deacon  of  the  Sur¬ 
geons,  was  rc-clcdled  Convener  of  the 
Tiades. 

Sept.  19.  A  Rue  boy,  about  ten  years  of 
age,  fell  from  the  forepart  of  a  cart  coming 
into  the  city,  and  one  of  the  wheels  going 
over  him,  he  was  killed  on  the  fpot.  I'his 
ought  to  be  a  warning  to  the  drivers  of 
carts  not  to  indulge  children  by  allowing 
them  to  tide,  even  in  an  empty  cart,  with¬ 
out  fome  perfon  to  take  charge  of  tiiem. 

CaAND  MILITARY  REVIEW. 

’Tuesday,  Sept.  la. 

This  morning,  the  four  hartalions  of 
Rogal  Edinbiergb  Volunteers,  with  the  two 
companies  of  Royal  Edinburgh  and  Royal 
Mid  Lotbian  Artillery,  paiaded  legimcnt- 
ally  at  feven  o’clock,  and  marched  by  fepa- 
raie  battalions,  to  Leith  Linkt,  whare  they 
were  joined  by  the  Lanark,  Dumfries,  and 
Aberdeen  Regiments  of  Militia',  from  the 
Camp  at  MujPelhnrgh,  wiih  the  light  com¬ 
pany  of  the  3d  IV^  Tork,  from  Edinburgh 


CaAle,  two  fquadrons  of  the  4  th  Droj'ocft 
Guards,  from  Pierlliill  Barracks,  and  two 
iquadions  of  the  Royal  Mid  Lothian  Ca¬ 
valry. 

Here  they  formed  a  very  accurate  line, 
eitinding  the  whole  length  of  Leith  Links, 
in  a  diagonal  diredlion,  and  were  then  bii- 
gaded  in  the  following  order 

Right  Brigade  -Brigadier-General 
Aytoutt. 

Two  Squadrons  4tb  Dragoon  Guardsi 
Lieut.  CoL  1  hewles Royal  Edinburgh 
Volunteers,  Blue,  Lieut.-Col.  Hope 
MufTcIburgh  and  Potto  Bello  Volunteers, 
Lieut.-Col.  Wauchope  Royal  Edinburgh 
Highland  Volunteers,  Lieut.-Col.  Dewar, 
with  four  guns,  manned  by  the  Royal  Edin¬ 
burgh  Volunteer  Artillery,  under  Lieut.- 
Col.  Spens. 

Centre  Brigade.— Major  General  Sir 'James 
St.  Clair  Erjkine,  Bart. 

Royal  Lanark  Militia,  Colonel  Lord  At* 
chibald  Hamilton ; — Aberdeen  Militia,  CoU 
the  Earl  of  Aboyne  -Dumfries  Militia, 
l.ieut.-Col.  Lord  Elibank,  with  their  batta¬ 
lion  guns. 

Left  Brigade  -Brigadier-General  hisGrace 
the  Duke  of  Buccleugh. 

Firfl  Battalion  2d  Rci't.  Royal  Edin¬ 
burgh  Volunteers,  Lieut  Col  Crichton 
Dalkeith  and  Libberton  Volunteers.  M  jor 
Bailiie  Second  Battalion  id  Reg<.  Ro>al 
Edinburgh  Volunteers.  Major  Hope,  with 
four  gnni,  manned  by  the  Royal  Mi.d-Lo- 
tbian  Artillery,  under  Capt.  Brown  -two 
Squadrons  of  the  Royal  Mid-Lotliiau  Vo¬ 
lunteer  Cavalry,  Licur.  Col.  Dundas. 

The  light  companies  of  the  difiicrent  bat¬ 
talions  were  formed  in  detached  bodies  in 
the  rear,  under  Colonel  the  Eitl  of  Dal¬ 
keith. 

After  being  thus  brigaded,  the  line  broke 
into  three  columns,  and  marched  by  oiffe- 
rent  avenues,  to  Leith  fands,  where  thiy 
deployed  into  line  with  great  precifion,  ha¬ 
ving  their  right  at  Mr  Wood’s  houfe,  and 
their  left  at  the  Pier  of  Leith. 

When  the  heads  ol  the  columns  appeared 
on  Leith  fands,  the  gun-brigs,  under  Captain 
Clements,  were  feen  lying. to  in  a  well- 
formed  line  of  battlc-a-head,  on  the  lar¬ 
board  tack,  prepared  to  cover  the  landing 
of  the  troops  fuppofed  to  be  on  board. 

While  the  columns  were  deploying,  the 
light  infantry  advanced,  and  fpread  them* 
Iclvrs  in  front,  to  cover  the  formation  of 
the  line,  and  annoy  the  boats  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  (hore,  tlie  gun-brigs  keeping 
up  a  heavy  cannonade  lu  cover  the  landing. 

On  the  line  being  formed,  the  light  ir mps 
were  called  in  by  fignal,  and  the  ime  mm- 
UltLStd 
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menceJ  a  v<iy  dofe  fire  by  compinie*  from 
the  right  of  battalions,  which  was  kept  up 
for  four  rounds  with  great  regularity— the 
battalion  guns  at  the  fame  time  preferving  a 
heavy  cannonade. 

After  this  the  whole  line  advanced  in  line, 
for  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  clofe  to 
the  waters'  edge,  with  wonderful  acctiracy, 
when  another  clofe  fire,  for  four  rounds, 
was  commenced  from  the  left  of  battalions 
by  compauies. 

On  this  fire  ccaCng,  the  cavalry  on  thv 
right  and  left  charged  obliquely  towards  tlie 
centre,  and  many  old  oflicirt  prefent  de¬ 
clared  they  had  never  feen  fo  rapid  and  vet 
fo  regular  a  charge.  Only  one  accident  hap¬ 
pened,  by  the  fall  of  a  horfe  of  the  4th  Dra¬ 
goon  Guards,  occafinned  by  a  hole  in  the 
finds,  but  fortunately  the  man  was  very 
little  hurt. 

After  this  the  whole  line  changed  its 
front  to  the  right  on  a  centre  battalion  and 
formed  a  new  line,  if  pcfiiSle,  with  greater 
accuracy  than  the  firfl,  nii  the  Dumfrics- 
Ihire  Regiment,  having  their  left  at  the 
Black  Rocks  and  the  Sea,  their  rear  fecured 
by  the  Pier  of  Leith,  .ind  theit  right  l,y  the 
town  of  Leith  ;  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Vo¬ 
lunteers  Blue,  and  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards, 
for  want  of  room  forming  en  poteure.  In 
this  pofition  the  line  fired  four  rounds  by 
wings. 

During  thefe  mancuvres,  the  boats  from 
the  giin-brigs,  well  manned,  kept  up  a  fmart 
fire  of  niufketry,  under  covet  of  their  great 
gUPs  from  the  fhipping,  and  attempted  to 
land,  but  were  rcpulfed,  and  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  fhips. 

The  gun-boats  now  filled,  and  made  a 
feint  as  if  they  meant  to  attempt  to  land  in 
M  ficlburgh  Bay  ;  on  which  the  line  broke 
inio  open  column,  and  marched  from  the 
right,  by  dilTcrent  loads,  to  Porto  Bello 
fanJs. 

Here  the  whole  formed  line  again  under 
cover  of  the  Sand  Hills.  This  was  perhaps 
the  bcfl  executed,  and  certainly  was  the  mod 
pidlurefque  movement  of  the  day  ;  the  line 
ncing  formed  to  humour  the  windings  of 
the  coad  and  Sand  Hills,  During  this  move¬ 
ment,  the  Light  Troops  condantly  covertil 
the  dank  ezpofed  to  the  fea,  and  ptotedlcd 
the  formation  by  a  very  clofe  fire. 

On  the  word  being  given,  the  whole  line 
advanced  on  the  ridge  of  Sand  Hills  having 
their  right  covered  by  the  village  of  Porto 
Bello  and  their  left  by  the  town  of  Leith, 
and  immediately  commenced  a  heavy  fire 
by  platoons  from  the  right  of  corps. 

Another  charge  by  the  cavalry  Irom  the 
fianks,  equally  well  executed  with  the  Crd, 
doled  the  manceuvres;  after  which  the 
differcDt  corps  marched  home,  by  different 
roads,  having  been  under  arms  feme  of 


them  eight  hours,  and  rcveral  of  tlitm  nearly 
ten. 

There  were  eight  complete  h.itr.ilions 
under  arms,  which,  witli  the  hitht  company 
of  the  Wed  Yoik,  the  Cavalry,  and  Ar- 
li'.'iLry,  compufed  a  futcc  of  nearly  5CC0 
ni«n. 

Perhaps  the  fame  movemen's  might  have 
been  executed  with  more  pricifi.iu  by  troops 
long  accudomed  to  atS  tegtiber,  hut  tl.< 
whole  were  perfo.'mrd  without  a  Cngic 
n'idake,  or  the  had  couturion;  and  with  a 
degree  of  regularity  that  cou’..f  hardly  have 
been  expeiStd. 

All  the  movements  were  dir  . died  hy  hit 
Excellency  l.icuteiuM  fleneial  Vyle  in 
perfon  and  it  rrdecfs  sddi'iotial  rrtdit  on 
the  tioops,  and  mark-  the  General’s  prcvi- 
fion  it.  giving  hi>  <  rdtr-.  th^t  the  pl-n  of 
operations  was  not  prcvioidy  communi¬ 
cated  to  them  the  whole  being  diredled 
by  orders  circulated  on  the  (put  by  the 
Staff  Officers. 

The  Lord  Proved,  his  Majrdy’s  Li-  iite- 
nant  of  the  City  of  Edinburi-h  on  tli.s  oc. 
cafion  received  from  his  Excellency  the 
Commander  in  Chief  the  foil-  wing  b  tter  : — 
My  Lota,  Edinburgh  iid  Sept. 

As  I  diould  think  mylUi  very  dificietic 
in  the  difeharge  of  my  duty,  as  well  as  guil¬ 
ty  of  great  ii.jiiflice  to  the  militaiy  men:  of 
all  the  fevcral  Volunteer  Battalions  and 
Corps  ol  this  city,  if  I  did  not  communicate 
to  them  my  approbation  of  their  appearance 
and  conduid  in  the  field  this  day,  I  beg 
leave  to  gratify  myLlf  by  doing  fo  through 
the  medium  of  this  letter  to  yourLordfhip; 
and,  to  my  fincered  wiihrs  for  their  future 
proi'pcrity  and  gWiry,  as  the  Defenders  and 
Profedors  of  their  Country,  mod  earnedly 
to  recommend  to  them  a  Ileady  and  atten¬ 
tive  adhcrciire  to  that  fjdcm  of  Difriplinc 
and  Manoeuvre  which  they  have  hitherto 
fu  fuccefsluliy  obferved,  and  which  has  this 
day  enabled  them  to  co-operate  with  Re¬ 
gularity  and  order,  in  a  long-extended  line 
compoted  of  corps  of  different  deferiptions, 
that  were  never  before  affembled. 

I  hive  the  hononrto  be. 

With  the  greated  refped, 

Your  Lordlhip’s 
Mod  obedient  humble  fervanr, 
R.  y/VE,  Lieut.-Gen. 
The  Rt.Hon-  Lord  Provost 
of  Edinburgh. 

Sept.  13.  The  following  Gentlemen  were 
chofen  Merchant  and  Trades  Counfcllors 
of  Edinburgh  for  the  enfuing  year : 

McfT.  John  Mutr  "1  »»  t 

Alexander  Anderfon  S  „  ^*"5 
William  Tennant  J 

Meff.  Andrew  Wood  7  Trades 

William  Frafer  J  Comiifcllors. 

The  Principal  and  Profiilots  of  the  Ma- 
rifchal 
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riFchil  College  and  UnWerCfy  of  Aberdeen, 
hire  contcrred  the  (lct>(ec  of  Dodtur  of  Di¬ 
vinity  on  the  Rev.  Mr  Alexander  Filler, 
miniller  at  Kirkiull. 

Sir  John  Callander,  of  Weftertown,  Birr. 
M  1\  h'ts  ptefented  the  Kev.  John  KeU 
I'lVt.  oiiitiller  of  the  High  Meeting,  Ber- 
wi'k  upon- Tweed,  to  the  church  and  pa- 
rilli  ot  Crichton,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
la* I-  Kev.  Henry  H'>me  Grieve. 

S'pt  J4.  This  day  came  on  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Magiil rates  and  Counfellors  in 
the  town  of  Stirling  for  the  enfuing 
ycir,  when  the  foliowing  gentlemen 
were  choien ; — 

John  Glas,  Efq.  Provoft  and  High 
Sheris'. 

MeSrs  James  Gibb,  ^ 

Michael  Counal,  /  Bailies 
Edward  Alexander,  r  and  Shcridfs. 
James 'l'homl'oii,jun.  j 
Alexander  M'Killop,  Dean  of  Guild. 
John  Reid,  Deacon  Convener. 

James  Edmond,  Treafurer. 


Merchant 

Counfellors. 


William  Faterf.n, 

Henry  Redpath, 

W'illiam  Anderfon, 

David  Dalgleilh, 

'J'homas  Spence, 

John  Thoml'on, 

John  Dick,  ftn.  J 

Robert  johniion.  Deacon  of  the 
Hammermen. 

James  Crawford,  jun.  Deacon  of  the 
Tailors. 

Robert  Thomfon,  Deacon  of  the 
Shoemakers. 

John  Taylor,  Deacon  of  the  Flefhers. 
James  Brown,  Deacon  of  the  Skin¬ 
ners,  and 

Willian  Murdoch,  Deacon  of  the 
Bakers. 

MAGISTRATES  OF  MONTROSE. 

James  Lvall,  Efq.  Provoft. 

MclVrs  David  Eord, 

John  Milne,  >  Bailies. 

John  Napier,  j 

William  Aberdein,  Dean  of  Guild. 
Alexander  Gardener,  Treafurer. 
MAGISTRATES  OF  BRUNTISAND. 


CounJeUors. 

MelT.  John  Scott,  I  MclT.  D.Colquhoun, 

J.  Hamilton,  1  Arch.  M'Goun, 
Alex.  Dunlop,  |  Alex.  Crawford. 

DISPATCHES  FROM  EGIPT. 

Sfpt.  15.  Intelligence  from  Egypt 
was  received  at  London,  by  a  Meffen- 

f;cr  from  Conftantiuople,  whidi  place  he 
eft  on  the  x6th  of  Auguft. 

The  following  Bulletin  was  iifued  by 
Government  fame  evening : 

“  By  letters  received  yefterday,  dat¬ 
ed  the  6th  of  Auguft,  from  the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  and  General  Hutchinfon,  the 
13th  July,  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  the  French  army  which  embarked  at 
Rofetta,  after  the  furrender  of  Caiio, 
was  12,700  men. 

“  Our  army  was  lickly,  but  few 
had  died ;  among  the  indifpofed  were 
Generals  Hutchinfon,  Craddock,  and 
Doyle. 

“  General  Baird  wasexpe6led  at  Cai¬ 
ro  the  firft  week  of  Auguft,  with  the 
lirft  divifion  of  the  Indian  army. 

“  The  troops  from  England  had  not 
arrived,  but  it  is  meant  to  proceed  a- 
gainft  Alexandria.  Menou  had  refuted 
to  capitulate,  though  his  army  was  in 
want  of  bread,  dour,  oil,  and  wine. 

“  Porto  Ferrajo  holds  out. 

“  The  French  troops  that  furrendered 
at  Cairo,  were  all  embarked  for  France 
on  the  8th  of  .Auguft. 

“  Mr  Motz,the  CommilTary-General, 
we  arc  forty  to  learn,  is  dead.” 

Sfpt.  29.  This  day  there  were  300  bolls 
of  Oatmeal  in  Edinburgh  Market,  which 
fold  from  i8s.  to  ais.  per  Alfo,  120 

boils  of  Pea  e  and  Barley  Meal,  which  fold 
from  IIS.  6d.  to  14s.  6d.  per  boll. — R’tail 
price  oi  Oatmeal  per  peck,  Bed,  Is  4d ;  Se¬ 
cond  fort,  Is.  2d. 

BIRTHS. 

At  London,  the  Vifcountefs  Duncannon, 
a  fon. 

At  Grange,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Ame¬ 
lia  Kaye,  a  foo. 

The  Lady  of  Lieut. -Col.  Knox,  Firft 


Robert  Beatson,  Efq.  of  Burntiiland  Regiment  of  Guards  >  daughter 


Caftle,  Provoft,  Sheritf,  and  Admiral. 
MelTrs  Alexander  Haxtun,  ^ 

Thomas  Orrock,  >BaiIies. 

Archibald  Dow,  j 

And  Mr  Andrew  Eifdale,  Dean  of  Guild. 

MAGISTRATES  OF  GREENOCK. 

Walter  Ritchie,  Efq.  7  n  -i- 
Hugh  Crawford,  Efq.  S 
Mr  John  Stewart  Treafurer. 


Ac  Sudbrook  Huuf<,  near  Richmund, 
the  Hon.  Mik  Scopford  a  fun. 

The  La.iy  of  John  Elliot.  Efq.  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  at  EiliiK  Houle,  near  Ripnn 

At  Park-Houfe,  the  Lady  oi'  the  Rev. 
Robert  Ai3:ck,  a  daughter. 

The  Lany  cf  Dr.  Maiqneen,  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. ftreet,  London,  a  daughter. 

i8ot.  Aug.  19.  At  Cariogil  Caftle,  the 
CuuiitcU  ot  Caiihncfk,  a  fon. 

23.  la 
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Aug.  23.  In  Tullow,  county  of  Car!ow, 
the  l.ady  of  l.irut.  Colonel  ^iun^o,  of  the 
Caithnefs  l.eg;Ion,  a  dauyhtci. 

15.  The  Lady  of  _Majot  Weft,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

3a  Mrs  Diroin  of  M-'unt  Annan,  a  fon. 

— .  Mrs  Urquhart  of  Craij;floij,  a  fon. 

Sept.  3.  Mrs  Inglis,  <^een  Street,  a  fon. 

5.  At  Roflie  Caflle,  Mis  Rofs,  a  fon. 

— At  Belmont,  the  l.ady  of  Lieut.-Gen. 
Harris,  a  fon. 

6.  The  Lady  ofCaptain  John  Macdonald 
of  Sprinirfield,  a  diughter. 

y.  At  Fairhulin,  Mrs  Hamilton, a  daugh. 

ter. 

—  Mrs  Arbuthnot,  Queen  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  fon. 

10.  Mrs  Lirrtll,  Hill  .Street,  a  fon. 

11.  Mis  Graham  of  Mofsknuw,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

13.  Mrs  Grant,  of  Kincorth,  two  fnns. 

— .  Mrs  Capt.  Howard  Douglas,  Royal 
Artillery,  3  fon. 

— .  At  Netherby,  Lady  Catherine  Gra- 
bant,  a  fon. 

16.  The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Charlotte 
Campbell,  a  fon,  at  Ayr. 

18.  At  Aiirharnich,  Mrs  Colonel  Grant, 
cf  Aucharn'ch.  a  daughter. 

21.  'J  he  Ijidy  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bait. 
3kl,  P .  a  fon, 

22.  The  Hon.  Mrs  Ramfay,  a  daughter, 
at  Gogar  Houfe. 

25.  At  Ncwhalles,  the  Lady  of  Capt. 
Fctgull'un,  7  th  Reg.  N.  fi.  Militia,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sandford  Peacoeke,  third  fon  of  Sir  Mar- 
tnaduke  Peacoeke,  01  Cavcndilh-fquarc,  to 
Mifs  Apicecc,  only  daughter  of  Sir  T. 
Hufley  Ai>rccce,  Bart. 

Jofeph  l.iddcl  Farrer,  Efq.  to  Mifs  Mary 
W  .'iite,  fifter  of  Sir  John  Jervis  White 
Jeivis,  Bart. 

Joftph  Harrop,  Efq.  of  his  Majefiy’s 
Warren,  Woolwich,  to  Mifs  Stuart,  elded 
daughter  ul  Mr  Robert  Stuart,  of  the  fame 
pi  ire. 

J.ibn  Band,  Efq.  High  Sheriff  for  the 
ciiuiny  of  SomerLt,  to  Mifs  Ctuikfhank,  of 
Enmore. 

At  London,  the  Rev.  H  Hamilton,  to 
&Iifs  Oliver,  dau,'hter  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Silver  Oliver. 

Mr  Hannah,  of  Great  Surry. dreet, 
Blarkfriars,  to  Mif-  Aikcnhtad,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Dr.  Robert  Aikenhcad. 

At  Mavis-Bank,  Dumfriesfiiirc,  John 
M'Nielie,  Efq.  of  I.iverpool,  to  Mifs  Pew, 
elded  daughter  of  John  Pew,  Efq.  of  Hill- 
town. 

R.  W.  Otway,  Efq.  of  the  Edgar,  to  Mifs 
Holloway,  daughter  ol  Rear-Admiral  Hol¬ 
loway. 

At  Tomatlne,  Lic«t.  James  Mackintclb, 


of  the  Royal  Alvie  Volunteers,  to  Mifs 
Macbcan,  only  daughter  of  Loduviik  Mic- 
bean,  of  1  omatine,  Efq. 

At  Scthnall-grecn,  .Mr  Frafer  of  Gie.'t 
Pultnry-dreet,  to  Lady  Ciolt  oflK  vonthirc 
dreet. 

1801.  yulv  .to.  At  the  iflind  of  Tortola, 
Townfend  Paffen,  Efq  to  Mif»  Monro, 
daughter  of  the  late  M.  jor  Jaii.es  Monro. 

Aug.  23.  The  Rev.  Mr  John  Burmtt, 
A.  M.  to  Mifs  Hutfail,  Huddcrshcld. 

26.  At  Glcnevis,  Adam  Macdonald,  Efq. 
cf  Achtrichtan,  to  Mil's  Hi  Icn  Cameror., 
elded  daughter  of  the  deceaftd  Ewen  Cam. 
eron,  Efq.  of  Glenevis. 

31.  Alexander  M'Bain.Efq.  late  of  Ham. 
burgh,  to  Mifs  Elixa  Turnbull,  elded 
daughter  of  Mr  I  homas  Turnbull,  Leith 
Walk. 

Sept,  I.  At  the  F.atlof  Rofeberry’shoufe, 
London,  William  Hervey,  Efq.  of  Bodvcl- 
Hall.  in  the  County  of  Carnarvon,  to  the 
Right  Hon.  l.ady  Dorothea  Arabella  Prim- 
rofc,  hisTorddiip’s  younged  daugKter. 

2.  At  Sydenham,  Capt.  Archi^id  Ditk- 
fon,  of  the  R.  N.  to  Mifs  Jane  Dickfon,  fe- 
cond  daughter  of  Admiral  Ditkfon. 

3.  At  Arbroath,  Mr  David  Smith,  writer 
in  Arbroath,  to  Mifs  Ncifh.  daughter  cf  Mr 
PatrirV.  Neifh,  merchant  there, 

4.  Mr  Warden  writer  in  Cupar.Argus, 
to  Mils  Rer.ny,  daughter  of  Mr  William 
Rcnny,  meichant  in  .Arbroath. 

6.  Brigadier-Gcn.  John  Muiray,  to  Mils 
Maria  Pafeo,  niece  of  William  Baker,  l-fq. 
Comptroller  of  the  Cudoms  at  Montreal. 

7.  At  Greenock,  Mr  Bryce  Stuart  of 
Rothfay,  merchant,  to  Mifs  Marion  Kerr, 
fecond  daughter  of  the  dcccaled  Mr  Dani¬ 
el  Kerr,  merchant  in  Grcencik, 

— .  At  the  Murroes,  near  Dundee,  Mr 
C.  Buchan,  of  the  General  Pod-Office,  E- 
dinburgh,  to  Mifs  Frances  Ogilvy,  eloed 
daughter  of  the  late  George  Ogilvy,  Efq. 
of  Eadmill. 

8.  At  Springfield,  near  Dromore,  Ire. 
land,  Samuel  Black,  Efq.  XI.  D.  to  Mifs 
Xlargaret  Maitland. 

9.  At  Dychniount  the  Rev.  Mr  John 
Pollock  of  Govan.to  Mifs  Dickfon,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  dcceafed  Nicholas  Dickfon,  Efq. 
merchant  in  Dumfries 

12.  At  l.ondon.  Sir  Edward  Crofton, 
Bart,  to  l.ady  Charlotte  Stewart,  fifth 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway, 

14.  At  Glafgow,  Mr  Archibald  Living- 
flon,  merchant,  Paifley,  to  Mifs  Agnes 
Muire  of  that  place. 

— .  At  Airdrie  houfe,  James  Robertfon, 
jun.  Efq.  merchant  in  Glafgow,  to  Mils 
Janet  Gray,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Gray,  Efq.  of  Gartcraig. 

15.  At  Glanmire  church,  Capt  William 
Erfkine,  l6th  foot,  fecond  fon  of  James  Erf- 
kinc,  Efq.  of  Caidiofs,  Putklliiie,  to  Mifs 

Myei  s, 
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Mycr»,  only  daughter  of  Major- Gen.  My- 
er*. 

Sept.  It.  .^t  Harwood,  T.  Oloa^,  Efq.  of 
Chaplefon,  Writer  to  the  Si};net,  to  Mifa 
Eliza  Mackintolh.eldeft  daughter  of  Capt. 
Jiihn  Mackintodi  of  Harwood. 

— .  .-Vt  Dumfries,  Mr  Charles  Paterfon, 
to  Mifs  Jvaii  Lawrie,  daughter  of  the  de- 
ceal'ed  W.  S.  l.awric,  Efq. 

— .  At  Pori-GUfjrow,  Captain  James 
George  of  the  fliip  Robaft,  to  Mifs  .Mar¬ 
garet  Barr,  daughter  of  Mr  John  Batr,  mer¬ 
chant,  Glafgow. 

It.  At  Paifley,  Mr  James  Kibble,  mer- 
chant,  Glafgovv,  to  Mifs  Mary  Perrier, 
da-ighter  of  Mr  William  Perrier,  mcr- 
cliant,  Grenada. 

DEATHS. 

iS.'O,  Bee.  14-  At  Midra»,  on  his  paf- 
fagr  to  Bengal.  I  Ir  John  Lacy,  paffeiiger 
in  the  Bellona  Lad  In-liaman. 

lifet.  June  15.  At  Rofetta  in  Egypt, 
C.iot.  Henry  Norton,  ot  the  zd  bait,  ot  the 
R.a)  ais. 

— .  At  Rofetta.  in  Egypt,  Mr  William 
Halli.iay,  Surgeon  of  the  ift  batt.  of  the 
Z7th  nr  Ennilkillen  regt.  nffemt. 

Ill  Egypt,  Capt.  Frederick,  of  the  CoM. 
dream  Guards,  elded  fnn  of  Sir  John  Fre- 
ileriek,  Bart,  of  the  wounds  he  received  on 
the  landing  of  the  Biitlfh  troops  at  Anuu- 
kir  Bay,  on  the  Sth  of  March  lad. 

At  i.iicknow,  in  the  £ad  Indies,  in  De¬ 
cember  lad.  Genet  al  Martine,  where  he  ha.l 
redded  many  years  in  the  fervice  oftbu 
Nab.ib  of  Ouile.— He  has  left  33  lacks  of 
rupees,  C  T/.’/rr  Hnudred  and  Ninety-f.x 
Tbousand  Pot/nds  SterJin^  ')  which,  ex- 
cluGve  of  a  few  fmall  legacies,  he  has  be- 
qiirathed  to  dideren:  charitable  inditutions 
in  Hiiidodan. 

Gn  the  coad  of  Africa,  in  May  lad,  Capt. 
Alexander  Carfeae,  cummander  of  the  Clip 
Nafljll. 

In  June  Ld,  in  Jamaica,  where  he  had 
lately  arrived,  Mr  George  Cole  Grant,  fur- 
gron,  the  fivenih  and  only  furviving  fun  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  Grant,  of  Dundee. 

On  board  his  Majedy’s  Ihip  l.a  Magicl- 
rnne,  at  Port-Royal.  Jamaica,  Lieut.  James 
M'Laren  of  faid  Ihip. 

Of  the  Yellow  fever,  in  the  ifl  ind  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  Dr  B.iily,  a  gcml-rman  wno  a  (hurt 
time  fince  rditlcd  in  Bath. 

At  Kingdon,  Jamaica,  .Andrew  M  Can, 
Efq.  Captain  in  the  6oih  four. 

At  New-York,  on  the  lUth  of  June  lad, 
Mrs  Riitherfurd,  wife  o;  Walter  Ruihar- 
furd,  Efq.  of  that  cdy. 

At  Maita,  on  the  ad  of  July  lad,  Mr  Ro. 
Hett  Maitland,  midihipman,  fourth  fun  of 
the  Utc  Honourable  Captain  Frederick 
Maitland  ol  the  Navy. 

On  his  paiTage  to  Oporto,  Mr  Edward 
Magic,  late  of  Newry,  merchant. 


Henry  Hamilton,  fecon>l  Ton  of  the  de- 
ceafed  John  Hamilton.  Efq.  formerly  of 
Redhall,  lately  at  New  York,  on  his  wsf 
from  Jamaica  to  this  country. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Eatl 
of  Howth,  VifeountSt  Lawrence  and  Ba¬ 
ron  of  Howth,  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

At  Lewifham,  Lady  Mary  Churchill^ 
wife  of  Charles  Churchill,  Efq. 

.At  his  houfc  in  Yorklhire,  S'r  Chridr- 
pher  Sykes,  the  great  portrait  cntlcAur. 

At  York, aged  53,  Francis  Mafon,  a  hap- 
tid  preacher,  and  the  Founder  of  the  Bap. 
lid  Society  in  chat  city. 

At  Hartiiig.s,  Mrs  Scott,  wife  of  John 
Scott,  Efq.  of  Beaufort  buildiiigs,  in  the 
Strand. 

At  Enfield,  Mr  H.  Cameron. 

Bt'ijamiii  Lumley,  Efq.  of  Stockton, 
Canker. 

At  Waterford,  M  -jot  George  Burns,  fot- 
.  merlyof  the  4tth  te«t.  He  had  been  an 
olTieer  4^1  years,  and  ferved  with  didiriguilh- 
ed  reputation  under  the  command  of  Gene¬ 
rals  ShirU  y,  AbcrcromSy,  .Aniherd,  Wolfe, 
Monktoo,  Gage,  Howe,  Clinton,  Maffej. 

At  Demeiara,  about  the  end  of  May  lad, 
Mr  George  Lindfay,  fon  of  Mr  l.indfay, 
late  Surveyor  of  the  Cudoms  at  Invernefs. 

On  the  7th  of  Jure  lad,  fuddenly,  on  hit 
edate  at  Barbadoes,  Sir  Francis  Ford,  Barr. 

At  Mirtiniquc,  Mr  firel  Morin,  a  youth 
of  16,  rid-td  fon  of  John  Tirel  Morin,  Efq. 
midihipm.in  on  board  his  Mijedy’s  fliip 
L’Hcurcux,Capt.Biand,  by  a  fail  from  aloft. 

At  AmfterJam,  Mr  Robert  Jolly,  for¬ 
merly  of  Norwich.  He,  by  accident,  fcil 
into  a  canal,  atid,  though  taken  out  imme- 
dia'ely,  lived  but  a  (hort  time 

At  Hackney,  by  overheating  himfrlf  with 
walking,  an  exercife  which  he  was  very 
fond  of,  the  Rev.  Mt  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
B.  A.  He  was  an  excellent  feholar,  and  A 
man  of  cciifiderable  talents,  but  of  a  rcdlilii 
difpofition. 

Sir  (i.  Warren.  He  was  fuddenly  takes 
ill  at  'i'unbriilge  Wells,  and  expired  in  Icfs 
than  an  hour. 

Mr  C.  Smith,  of  King-flreer,  Wedmin- 
der;  occafioned  by  being  thrown  out  of  his 
one  horfe  chaife  through  the  cartlcdhefs 
of  the  driver  of  a  gertlinian’s  chariot. 

At  Limerick,  fuddrnly,  while  writings 
letter,  aged  73,  Mrs  Hawkefworth,  widow 
of  the  late  Mr  Hawrkifworih,  of  Eiiiiis. 

At  Eceltfe<hati,  Mr  John  Frafer,  writer. 

Oa  board  the  Blanche  Frigate,  off  tbe 
Weftern  IHis,  on  the  zid  July,  Mr  William 
Home,  niitlfiiipiran,  elded  foil  of  the  late 
Rear  Admiial  Rodham  Home. 

Aug  14.  .At  the  Parfonage  Houfe,  Chz. 
tham,  William  Story,  £lq  at  the  advanced 
age  of  81. 

18.  At  the  .Saltpans  in  Kintyre,  Danks 
FrzI'er,  Efq.  of  c!ic  Gorbc'.s,  Glaiguw. 

Aug. 
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Aug.  19-  At  Doncafter,  a  child  of  Mr 
Campbell's.  Muficun,  aged  five  years;  on 
the  13.  another,  aged  three  years;  and  on 
the  ty.  a  third,  aged  a  year  and  a  half— 
an  awful  infiance  of  mortality  in  one  family 
in  fo  (hurt  a  fpace  of  time. 

a  I.  At  Weller,  Caithnefs,  Capt.  John 
Sutherland. 

aj.  At  Belfall  Ez.  D.  Boyd,  Efrj. 

17.  At  Kitkforthar,  Fifclhire,  George  J. 
L.  Seton,  infant  fon  of  Chriftopher  Seton, 
£fq. 

28.  At  Dairy  Wefter,  Mrs  D.  Rollo, 
fpoufe  of  Alexander  Wallace,  Efq.  Banker 
in  Edinburgh. 

— .  Mr  James  Hunter,  Vintner  in  E.lin* 
burgh. 

30  Suddenly,  aged  103,  .Mr  Jolhna 
Dixon,  of  Downton,  By  his  two  wives  he 
had  a  numerous  family ;  his  tided  daughter, 
row  living,  is  upxvar.ts  of  70  years  of  age, 
and  his  youngtd  child  only  18.  He  was  a 
remarkably  free  liver,  and  fiom  his  00  n 
account  had  drank,  in  the  courfe  of  his  Fife, 
sipwaids  of  tCCO  gallons  of  bran,:y,  bcfidcs 
other  liquors;  he  enjoyed  his  faculties  to 
(he  lad  moment  of  his  exidente. 

31.  At  Newtown-iipon.  Ayr  Mrs  Thom- 
fon,  wile  of  the  Rev.  Mr  William  Thomfon 
of  Ochiltree 

Sfpt.  2.  finddcnly,  while  playing  a  Angle 
match  at  Cricket,  Mr  Cates,  of  Egerton. 

3.  At  Carron  Works,  Mr  John  Banks, 
deeply  regretted. 

— .  Mr  Robert  Edgar,  farmer  in  College- 
Alains. 

4.  At  l,'*ith,  Mrs  Vciich,  wife  of  Mr 
John  Veitch. 

— .  At  I’dUley,  Mrs  Simpfon,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  William  Simpfon,  minider  of  the 
gofpcl  there. 

— .  In  the  74tli  year  of  his  age,  the  Hon. 
John  Yorke,  fourth  fon  of  Philip  Earl  of 
iiardvsiehe,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain. 

—  John  Bogl^,  Efq  Merchant  in  Glaf- 
gow,  i«.n  of  the  late  George  Bogle,  Efq.  of 
Daldowic. 

5.  Mrs  Morrifon  of  Foder  Lane,  Chcap- 
fide.  London. 

— .  The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Wilfon,  Fro- 
fiJTor  of  Church  Hidory  in  the  Univerfity 
of  St.  Andrews, 

7.  At  Hilllborough,  the  Mod  Noble 
Arthur  Marquis  of  Downfhire.  This  me¬ 
lancholy  event  was  occafioned  by  a  fevere 
attack  of  the  gout  in  his  domach. 

— .  Mr  John  Morrifon,  of  the  KeitK 
Bleachficld.  While  overfieing  fomc  part  of 
the  work  at  the  field,  fame  afternoon,  he 
found  himfelf  fudricniy  taken  iil,  and  went 
out  to  go  home.  Not  appearing  at  the  ufual 
t  me,  fcarch  was  made  that  night,  and  next 
slay,  but  no  account  was  got  of  him  till 
Wcdacfday  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock  fore¬ 


noon,  when  he  was  found  dead,  at  a  fniall 
diftance  from  the  field.  He  was  found  lying 
on  one  fide,  with  his  head  reclining  on  his 
hand.  He  had  been  in  a  weakly  date  (or 
fome  time  before. 

Sept.  8.  Mi  Robert  Marlball,  Surgeon  in 
Peebles. 

— .  .At  Perth,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age, 
Mr  Patrick  Nifbet,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal 
A.-tillery.  He  was  above  60  years  in  that 
ftation,  and  adlcd  a>  lurgeun  in  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  expedition,  .in  the  year  1739.— He 
alfo  atts-nded  the  .Artillery  in  the  battles  of 
Dcttingcn  and  Fontenoy. 

.At  invermondon,  John  Grant,  F.i'q.  of 
Glcnmoridun,  late  Captain  in  the  4id  regi¬ 
ment,  and  Lieutenant-Colunel  of  the  Argy  le- 
(hire  Mditia 

—  .At  Wallhotifu,  Linlithgowiliire,  Mrs 
Colonel  Gillon,  of  Wallhoufe. 

9.  Jofliua  SiddalL  of  HefTiy,  farmer  He 
was  riding  in  his  team ;  on  the  horics 
running  away  he  jumped  out  to  dup  them, 
but  unfoitutiatcly  miffing  his  hold,  was 
thrown  down,  and  the  wheels  going  over 
hi-  body,  he  was  fo  much  hurr,  as  to  occa- 
fion  his  death,  the  next  morning.  I'wcive 
out  of  nineteen  children,  by  two  wives,  at¬ 
tended  his  funeral. 

10.  At  his  houfe,  in  Edinburgh,  Mr 
Wtlliam  Low,  loroe  time  of  Newbern, 
North  Carolina,  mcichaiit,  afterwards  of 
Virginia,  fon  of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Low, 
writer  in  Edinburgh. 

1 1.  At  Glafgow,  Mrs  Maralider,  wife  of 
Col  M.  Macaliderot  Rofchill,  Argylelbire. 

— .  At  Peterhead,  Mils  Jean  Dingwall, 
daughttr  of  the  deceafed  Mr  Alexander 
Dingwall,  merchant  in  Aberdeen. 

14.  Mrs  Rolls,  the  Lady  of  John  Rolls, 
Efq.  one  of  the  Magidrates  of  the  county  of 
Sultry,  fuddenly.  The  tffcid  on  Mr  Rolls 
was  fuch,  that  he  languiflicd binder  an  ap¬ 
parent  defpondcncy  until  next  day,  after¬ 
noon,  when  he  expired.  We  are  forty  to 
add  rhat  the  fon  and  daughter  are  dangcr- 
oiifly  ill  from  the  fliock  they  have  felt  on 
the  unfortunate  oecafion. 

16.  At  Frendraiight  Houfe,  Alexander 
Morrilnn,  Efq.  of  Bognie,  in  the  ySlh  year 
of  his  age. 

— .  At  Edinburgh,  Dame  JenB  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Jamc's  Wood 
of  Bonnington.  Bart. 

17.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
F.lizabeth  Kemp,  wife  ol  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kemp,  one  of  the  Minifteri  of  this  city. 

18.  At  Aberdeen,  William  Brcbncr,  Efq. 
of  i.earnty,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

19.  In  the  90’h  year  of  his  age,  Mr 
Francis  Mitchell,  writing-niadcr  in  Dum¬ 
fries. 

20.  Mifs  E!iz.ibcth  Miller,  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  George  Miller,  Merchant, 
Edinburgh. 


